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TO 

MY WIFK 




FOREWORD 

This book has been written from an ovcrwhebning sense of 
personal need. On every occasion when I have tried to think 
my way through the history of any one of the chief Hindu 
sects or philosophies, or to realize the origin and growth of some 
doctrine or discipline, 1 have found my way barred, because 
the religious literature is so imperfectly known. Numberless 
friends have expressed in conversation and correspondence the 
same feeling of hclplcssne.ss. In order to deal with any one of 
these subjects it would be necessary for the student to under- 
take first of ail a long and difficult investigation into the 
sources. 

The Vedic literature has been studied with the utmost care 
by a company of brilliant scholars; certain sections of the 
pliilosophical literature liave been critically examined; the 
claiffiicai Sanskrit literature is well known; and portions of 
the literature of Buddhism and of Jainism have been carefully 
described; but on the mass of the books produced by Hindu 
sects and on great sections of Buddhist and Jain literature 
very little labour has yet been expended; while no attempt 
has ;ver been made to deal with the religious history as an 
undivided whole which must be seen as one long process 
of development before the meaning of the constituent sects 
or religious can be fully understood. 

Ckmsequently, the question arose whether it would not be 
possible to write a sketch of the whole religious literature 
c India. I was under no Ulusions as to the magnitude and 
the dilFscuity of the undertaking; and I was very painfully 
conscious of die slenderness of my own linguistic preparation 
for the task. On the other hand, I believed that, from the 
point of veiw of the study of religions, what was wanted was 
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not so much fresh critical study of individual boolb as a clear 
comprehensible survey of the literatuie so far as critical 
inquiry, translations, and the publication of texts have made 
it known, so that the student might be able to begin the 
study of any part of it with intelligence, and to fmd his way 
without serious difficulty to all the existing literature, modern 
as well as ancient, which deals with the section of the heM m 
which he is Interested, 

It was quite clear that to bring together all that js 
already known about Hindu, Buddhist, and Jain literature, 
whether in Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit, or the modem vernaculars, 
and exhibit it as one historical development, would be 
extremely illuminating. The three religions are moments 
in a single religious movement; and they have rcactetl on 
each other throughout their history. Vernacular religious 
books are as truly a vital part of the growth of the set ts 
as their more formal San^rit manuals are. For & full 
understanding of the history, the whole must be envisaged 
as one great movement, 

I was also conscious that during the last twenty years 
a very large number of elements in the religious and literary 
history have been illuminated by fresh discoveries. A good 
deal of work has been done on the vernacular literatures, and 
masses of sectarian works in Sanskrit have been unearthed. 
Yet most of these important advances lie buried in notes in 
learned journals, in prefaces to texts, in catalogues, in articles 
m encyclopaedias, or in obscure monographs. They have not 
yet found their way into any text-book of the literature or of 
the religions. For example, the problem of the date of the 
philosophical Sutras has quite recently been broti^ht much 
nearer solution, and the result is a general clarifying of the 
perspective in one of the most important periods. Numerous 
books, articles, and stray observations have shed welcome rays 
of light on these systems and their history. Professor Keith’s 
Vcdic works contain masses of historical and chronological 
observations referring to the whole of Vedic and aub-Vcdic 
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literature. I’lTifessru' I i c)pkins*'s botik, I'hs Great Epic of India, 
throws a fliKxi of lif^ht on the religious changes of the time 
when the were gra4uaUy being fanned. The serried 
phalanx of details exhibited in Gu^rinot’s splendid thesaurus 
has never been worked up into a history of Jain Hteratuie. 
Numerous works descrite or throw light on sections of the 
hterature of Buddhism ; yet no one has reduced them to a 
single ordered narrative. H, P. Sastri's catalogues of Nepalese 
manuscripts, Vidyabhushana''s volume on mediaeval logic, 
Bhandarkar’s work on the sects, and Schrader's volume on 
the Vaishnava SamhitSs, each contain notable contributions 
to reSigiou-s and Hterary history. Finally, translations from 
various Indian tongues iiave in recent years brought many of 
the mare interesting Istxts within reach of the student of 
religions. 

Another consideration which helped me to get over the 
feeling that it was extrenudy rash to undertake such a book was 
the fact that I have isnd personal religious intercourse with 
memijcrs of mo.^t of the modern seels which come under 
icview, and that, in the ordinary course of my work, I am 
able to meet Iiidiai: f»chotars ant! in conversation to receive 
from them detailed information not otherwise tibtainabic. 

Careful students are well aw^are that, if the religious histoiy 
of India ia to be understood, each of the leading sects of the 
three religions must In* de-scribed by Itself. Yet, if each is 
dealt with in isolation, where will tlie general ipovement make 
itself feh, and how shall we perceive the rise of changes 
common to all the sects? Clearly the unity of the history 
m all its length and breadth mu.st be regarded as broken 
and diversified, on the one hand, by numerous religious com- 
numities which, so to .sjreak, lie parallel to each other, and, on 
the other, by successive waves of change each of which has 
swept over all the comnuinities in existence at the time of its 
appearance, and has modified each in some degree. How, 
then, were these two form.s of variation to be exhibited in a con- 
tinuous narrative ? I have attempted to divide the milleuiums 
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covered by the growth of the literature into periods correspond- 
ing as nearly as possible to the great waves of change in btjhef 
and practice, and within Ccich period to group the books, as fai 
as possible, according to the religion, the sect, and the sub-sect 
to which they severally belong. 

The result of this ntethod of procedure is to throw the 
broad changes marked by the periods into bold relief and 
to indicate clearly which sects were active within each period ; 
but it has this disadvantage that, in the case of every sect 
which has been prominent through several periods, the historv 
is cut up into as many pieces. But this disadvantage i.s more 
apparent than real ; for the student who wishes to deal with 
a single community will probably find it a rewarding piece 
of work to study first the whole history throughout a numbei 
of periods, and then to re-read consecutively the portions whudi 
deal with the particular community. 

The reason why the investigation ends with the eighteenth 
century is this, that from tliat point Western influence began 
to act on the Indian mind, and the new forces tlwreby rcicasr d 
are still only in process of being revealed ; .so that it is not yet 
possible to write an account of them in any way cumparalrle 
witli the other chapters of the book. In rny Jieiigums 

Motmnents in India an attempt has been made to sketch tiic 
religious organixation-s which have made their appearance since 
the dawn of the new day. 

In preparing the book I have tried to make the narrative 
readable, if possible, despite the great compression which is. 
necessary, if the subject is to be set forth within the compass 
of a single volume. I have, therefore, mentioned in the text 
only volumes of outstanding imijortance, and have relegated 
all the rest of the detail involved to the Bibliography, Thus 
the advanced student had better u.se the two pait.s of the 
book together. The narrative is meant to giv^e an outline 
of the history and to exhibit the position and influence of the 
chief masses of the literature and of the leading thinkers and 
writers, while the Bibliography is meant to .supply lists of all 
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thP iiisfT' rrH-jjsois.'i work^ nf ihtt btst critical books 

,i!(d articles wrislf-n t-.n !kc-^r in mcKkrn limes and of all 
available Ir.-iir-kiiofis, For iwo rcawsris I decided not togiire 
f>,srt!C«lsrs abosst r'i-lifsoRs iri the tori^joes: these are 

fc0 nmrscfsios llial i! wsaik! lake njHch space to tatalogue them, 
and it is clear shat, from the |>oirit of view of the average 
sindent n; reiigions, Irooks sn the original languages arc 
almost ttseless. 

The text t'f rack ehaptcr Is ilividftl up by means of 
headings, stj sfi to exhibit the sectarian relationships, anti 
is then further subdivitled into short sections, consecutively 
numbered. So huihtatc refcrcrice. fn the main part of the 
Bibliography tiiv «f r«r!t sect or schot?! are arranged a‘> 
far ari iMsssible in historica! ortkr, ami conwcutivciy numbered, 
the diitv'i anti she f»!iml>cr<s Ixfing printed in emphasiKed type, 
<'0 that tSte fhfonnksgy may stanrl out clear and the numbeis 
may leaddy catch ihc eye. 

It may be well aho in {soint out the unavoidable linutations 
of the rvofk. Finn of ati, the whole of the secular literature 
is drop|»iHl oiit of sight. Secondly, since our aim is the study 
of the religions, the emphasis faUs Uironghout on tiie religious 
rather than fin the iitcrafy aspect of the books. Thirdly, our 
attention is rf”-.trictcd to the literature .^s the chief source of 
knowledge rT the religions, and rn> attempt is made to deal, 
except in the most incidental way, with other sources, epigraphy, 
arcluieology, art, and what not. Again, while the nature of 
the task makes it necessary to s&y a great deal about the 
religions, the work is not a history of the religions but a 
sketch of the religious literature. It may also be well to 
warn readers that l.irge dements of Indian religion scarcely 
appear in our pages at alt Those cults which have produced 
no literature are neamirily owtsuk our survey. 

1 ow’e a great deal of the most reliable information in the 
book to tim assistance of friends. The subject is so vast and 
involves so much accurate knowlerige that it was clear from the 
outset that I should have to rtiy largely on the help of others 
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I owe the greatest debt of aJi to a number of hulkm scholars 
who have most generously given me of their very host I sub 

jotn a list of my chief helpers with the subjects on whicii they 
nave given me information ; ^ 

MaliaimiJiopadliyaya VindhycsvaiT Prasad of tiie Sanskrit 
Library, Benares: The V'^edanta and the Smiirtas. 

Dr. Ganga Natha Jha, AHahabad : The Karma Mimamsi. 

■ Sanskrit College, Benares; The Bhagavatas 

and early Marathi literature. ^ 

The Rev. Francis Kingsbury, United Theological tL>ile..c 

literature and the history of tlic 1 amil 

A. Gomdach^.^v5min. Mysore City : t!m Sri Amishnavas 

fn . I*""?;?, d and another dis- 

mgujshed Vlra Saiva : the Vira Saivas, 

J W n? : the Vaiiafdnudiarya.s. 

the Kuniara GosvamU Sasiri, M.A., Hoogiy 

the Cliaitanya sect. ^ ^ 

PaiuUta Radha Charapii Go.svami" Vidyavagisa lionorarv 
Magistrate, Brindaban ; the Nimb&’kas ’ * ^ 

Dr M. Krista, amacharya, Tanuka, Ki.lna Uist. i chron,,- 

logical questions. vm.juo 

Cafi''“'*°''' “'■■ '%«, bam sVaadary 

a™ J- SastrV Bailiol Cillagc. ikaforU- 

Appaya DAsluta, aad Sakta worship .among S.„ar A 

bo many Maisionarios have been of service to roe that I must 
not attempt to mention them all. 

The late Dr. K. S. Macdonald of the Unijr.S hv«. . ru , i 
Mission, Calcutta, set about gathering material on the Ifimlil 
Tantras a few years before his death, and pemouded a number 
of his friends to analy.se or translate one or more Tantra.J och 

Chai?an;i" Vaaisivadana, one of the companions of 

^ He is a lineV descendant of trinav! 

Dlkshita. ^^cnoant oj Dikbhua's brother, Atjr'in 
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in oi'dcr to help hitr* it) the The material which 

he fci't, «''h1spj!5C|(f plgeetl at my service i>y Mr^. Macdonald, 
hrs hcltfcd me t’smrddcrably with the later history of theSaktd 
<,ect in Henpal. Tlw*se MSS. may be found on p. 3K9, 
of the BibHt»jpa|sby, each des^enbed as belonging to the 
Macdon.jUl MSS. 

I owe a special debt to my friend the late Rev,]. J. Johnson 
of the t’hisrrh Missionary S«K:foty, Benares, who passed suddenly 
avray shcartiy after my visit to hhr. in December, 1917. It will be 
something of a consokitton for my heavy loss if I bear testimony 
here to his worth. 1 1 e w^as ihoroiighiy well known all over India 
among Hindu sidwlars and ascetics for his teaistiful Sansknt 
speech and his interest in Hindu philosophy. Every one called 
him ratidst JohiO.»:ni. H«»w often did the three; of u.s meet‘~ 
Mfi Johnson, htn loved aiHl tni.*.ted friend, Miihhmahop,ldhySya 
Vmdhj'rftvwri Fra-wkl, a sichoUf of rare Judgement who has been 
already menthtned, and myself. We met so because of my 
inability to exprc.''g ntyjadf in the classic tongue of India, and 
our procedure H-a^i aiway« the .vamc. I asked my que-stions 
in Itnglish, and Mr. Jahnson cxprc.ssed them in Sanskrit 
I was tlum usually able to follow tlm .Sastrf.s Sanskrit replies, 
but if I failed to catch a point Mr. Jolmsan again interpreted 
Kow that he is gone Benares can never again be the same to me 

To the Rev, lir. James Shepherd, of Udaipur—charmmg 
host and Ixdoved mission, ary—I owe the .settlement of the 
date and history of M{t 3 Bib, the Rajput princess whose 
lyrics of passionate devotion for Krishna have won her endur- 
ing fame. 

A pair of Poona friends, the Rev. Dr, N. Macnicol and the 
Rev. A. K.s.)b*;rtf,on, have given mo generous help toward 
the interpretation of the religion and the poetry of the Maratha 
saints and the eluddaiion of Manbhau problems. 

To all others, whether Indiams or Missionaries, who have 
answered my questions, orally or by letter, or who have led 
me to fresh sources of information, I wish to express my 
unfeigned gratitude and thanks. 
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My teacher, Prof. A\ A. Macdonell of Oxford, read the first 
and second chapters of the book in manuscript, and made many 
valuable suggestions. For the assistance of his ripe Vcdic 
scholarship I am deeply grateful Prof. A. Berriedaie Keith 
of Edinburgh read the whole manuscript, and sent me a large 
number of critical notes which have saved me from blunders, 
from dangerous statements, and from reliance on weak evirlence, 
and have ‘suggested numerous fresh points of view. J’or such 
help no thanks dan make an ade<|uate return. 

But while I owe much precious information and help to 
these scholars, Indian and Fmropcan, they mu.st not be held 
re.spon.sibIc for any .statement in the text ; for f have ii<it 
accepted all their conclusioas. The final hi.storic:i! judgement 
in every case is my own. It is therefore quite possible that 
my suggestioas as to what thg history behind the; evideme 
is in any particular ca.se maj’- seem to them t|nitt; unjustitjabb 
This is above all likely to happen in the ease of the sects 
Dr. Berriedale Keith is certainly of opinion that I haw 
been a good deal too optimistic in attempting to assign in- 
dividual Puranas. Tantras, and Upanishads to the chronological 
periods adopted in the book. I have, hovvever, in each case 
indicated that the ascription is tentative and at best only 
probable ; and it has seemed wise even to run the risk of 
being di.scovered in error, in the hope that the tentative 
history may stimulate further investigation. 

Letters indicating errors or omissions or fresh points of 
view will be very warmly welcomed- 

To Dr. James Morison, Librarian of the Indian Institute, 
Oxford, who has faithfully carried out the long toilsome task 
of revising the proofs, I wish to offer my .sincere gratitude. 


II Frenchay Road, Oxford. 
December ., 1919- 
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CHAPTER I 


THE EARLY VEDIC RELIGION: to j. 

§ 1. The investigations of the past century have shown 
clearly that the people who conquered India and created the 
Hindu religion and civilization belonged to that ancient race, 
now usually called Indo-European, from which sprang the 
Teutonic, Celtic, Slavonic, Italic. Hellenic, Armenian, Persian, 
and other peoples. This kinship is visible in the speech of 
the invaders,’ in numerous details of their culture/^ and also 
in their religion.’* From a comparison of the beliefs and 
israclices of the.se many nation.s it is possible to form some 
idea of the religion of the parent Indo-European race. The 
basts of the religion wa-s an aniruEtic belief in a very laigc 
number of petty gods, each of which had a special function , 
but the people had already advanced to the conception of 
a few glorious heavenly gods (Sanskrit deva, Latin deus, &c), 
each a representative of one of the greater aspects of nature. 
Sk)r, thunder, sun, moon, fire, wind, and water were the chief 
of this new group of great god.s. They were worshipped with 
sacrifice, accompanied with potoht formulae and prayer, the 
offerings being either laid out on grass for the gods to eat oi 
wafted to theih on the fire and smoke of the altar. Ancestor^ 
were also worshipped as powerful beings who from the other 
world watched over their desccndant.s. 'I'here was thus 
aheady some sort of belief in immortality. Magic was highly 
regarded and much used. The family was patriarchal in 

‘ Max Muller, Lediires on the Scienee of Language. 

* Max Muller, Biographies of Worth. 

® Schrader, art. ‘Ar^'an Religion’, ERE.\ Hillebrandt, RL. i-io, 
Bloomfield, RV. 99-J49- 
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character ; marriage was universal ; and were ardently 
desired. 

§ n. We cannot tell where the home of Uiis ancient race was, 
nor at what times and places the great historical ficoplcs hived 
off from it ; but we can truce with certainty the invaders of 
India, in that stage of their life %vhich immediately jireceded 
the invasion.* A peopie, partly nomadic, partly agricultuial, 
lived for a considerable time somewhere in Central Asia, 
perhaps ju.st to the north of the Hindu Ku.sh. Finaily they 
separated into two groups, perhaps by a process «f migration 
so slow as to leave them unconscious that they hurl fallen 
apart, the one moving through Afghanistan into India, the 
other spreading over the wide territory wdrieds bears then 
racial name, Iran. This word is .simply a variant form of 
Aryan, the name used by their brothers, the invadrrs nf India 
We may therefore speak of the period Wforc the .separation as 
the time of Indo-Iranian unity. 

There is .sufficient evidence avaihibk' to enable u.h to fottn 
a dearer picture of this period than of the far earlier indo- 
European period. Most of our knowledge arises from a cont- 
parisof) of the Veda, the earlie.st Indian literature, with the 
earliest literature of the Iranian peoples, vj?., the the 

sacred book of the Zoroastrians of ancient Persia. A careful 
comparative study of the two reveals the fact that the Indo* 
Iranian people had advanced beyond the early Indo-European 
faith. The religion centres in the heavenly gods and the 
animistic divinities are far less prominent. There can be little 
doubt that among the gods reverenced were Varuna, Mslra, 
Soma, Aryaman, Indra, the Asvins (i.e. the Dioskouroi), and 
two semi-divine figures, Vivasvant and Yama. All occur in 
both literatures except Varuna, Indra, and the Ailvtns. These 
are not definitely vouched for by the but they are 

named in an inscription found by Winckler at Boghaz Kent in 

^ See Keith on //ir/ery tif Me Bhstrtdttrkttr 

C.V., 8i. 

* Yet Indra and NSsatya (i.e. the Alvins) occur as demons in ttue 
mythology of the Avesia. 
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Asia Minor and believed to date from 1400 b.c, and there 
are so many points of resemblance between Ahura Mazdah, 
the God of Zoroaster, and the Varuna of the Rigveda that one is 
almost driven to believe the two to be identical in origin.^ There 
were three fr^rins of sacrifice in use among the early people, 
the shedding of oblations of grain and milk on the sacred file, 
the setting forth of basins of an intoxicating beverage (Sansk. 
<:oma, Avestan, haiftna) for the gods to drink, and the sacrifice 
of animals. Soma had already Ireen deified, and the priests 
had begun to sing hymns as an accompaniment to the ritual 
with which it wa.*? offered. The jircsence in the Azvsia of 
a considerable number of ritual term.s and dc.signations of 
priests, which are exact equivalents of technical words and 
phrases found in the Vedas,''* proves that the ba.sis of the 
liturgy and the ritual of the Vcdicaml the Zoroa.sti‘ian religions 
had already taken shape. One mo,st remarkable conception, 
the idea of law phy.sical and moral as a fixed divine order, -was 
formed at a very early date. It is already found in Persian 
proper names sit a very early date, possibly 1600 B.c., in the 
form arta, and it appears in the Rigveda a-s rita, and in the 
.Ivt'sia in the form aska. 

The time when the people fell into two parts is unknown. 
S(»me schohars would give it an extremely early date, while 
others assign St to the middle of the second millenium B.C. 

§ 3, Hindus wrote no formal history at any period ; for the 
c,irly centurie.s there are no archaeological remains that throw 
any light on the cour.se of events ; nor is any definite informa- 
tion provided by nations outside India ; so that the religious 
and epic literature forms the only .sources of information 
available. Yet, though it is irapo.ssible to write the history, it 
is possible to learn much about the religion of that early time 
from these ancient books. 

* h mentions Mitra, Varmna, Indra, Nasatya (i.e. the Alvins) as gods 
1 hus the high antiquity of Vanina Ks assured. 

* Moulton, EZ. 61 ; Bloomfieldj EV. 132 ff. 

‘ Hillebrandt, A’A. u ; Haug, AB. I. 61. 
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In this chapter we deal with the dcvelopnient of the religion 
from the moment when the tribes entered India down to 
the time when the doctrine of transmigration and karma 
arose, hikI we divide tiie whole pcriml into three sections, 
m order to exhibit more cicariy the growth of ideas and insti- 
tutions. 


i. AVE I-TX. 

§ 4 . The Rigvedu, the earliest literature of India, is a large 
collection of hymns connected in various ways with the sacri- 
fices, the domestic ceremonies, and the religious speculation 
of the time. These iiyinns were composed by the invading 
Aryan tidbea, at last severed from their brothers who were 
destined to produce Zoroaster and make ITrsia famous 
When the earliest hymas were composeri, they were sfttied in 
the territories forming the bahin of the up|K:r Indus and jt‘ 
tributaries; but thereafter they gradually spread faiChcr cavt 

Rut the invading Aryans, tall in stature and of fair com- 
plexion, did not form the main population. Scatltretl about 
among them and around them and over the plains «if North 
India were innumerable tribes of short, dark peopUt with whom 
they were frequently at war, and whom they called Dasyu'. 
and IJasas. The hymns of the give no indication 

that the Aryan tribes thought of themselves as being strangcis 
m India or as being in any way related with another jx^oplc 
away to the west. They seem to regard themselves as belong- 
ing to the soil on which they live. On the other Iiand, they 
are certainly very conscious of the differences between them- 
selves and the D5sas, and they regard their hostility tmvaids 
them as not only natural but inevitable, 'rhc.sc t wx) rates 
lepresent the chief elements in the ethnology of India to this 
day, and from them and the mutual influence they have 
exercised on each other have come, in the main, the civihYa- 
tion and the religion of India. In the study of the evolution 
of the religion of India we shall constantly be tempted to give 
our undivided attention to the Aryan race and community , 
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but to the larj;? pan !hMsys->h-iul Shr bssloff 

theaboriglo<?s is to tbs! to gra-tp fr-scfa of ssgnibK.JSH-'e 




§5, In the bjlloj^fing 
of inform.lbofs given 


in tSw hynm'v ih’- jbnk Uim^ 


They aru Kiif* to Have a hl4*:k '^kw. as4 the Ti^fcre^sc^ sn 
colour felK’ecii theus a)ti4 the Isir Afvasn vi ffiXpicntSy 

referred to. 1'hey Cfslleitl atmit, svb’eh jSMrolMbly 
"nosek'ffi', i.e. snwb^nsnfrl. They were ssi cH«n . 

they hail cofJ.sjik;r.i'iJk* wealth, ansi tlHry- liui?t forf* fm llwnt 


selves, frequently sni hilln ; hut ihsnr ss iSkii rrasoji to ihnk 


that til civili/attoss they wers.’; ;U ail coo^i^-afsble with tfu 
Aryans. The differenrc.'i l.■H:Siv^Tn t.Heni and ihs -UyaSia m 


which the hymn?* hy siu.Hi arc rrhijsous. The fr^lowtrtE? 
epithet? arc apptiwl to iht’U); ' ti-il saciim Jug ’, Aievobt tj| 
ritt'.s k ‘ .■ithhcfed fu s'jant'c vj:«v<i ', ‘ god-hating ’ with 'ut 
dcvelion ’ ; and tisej' mv piobably ihr refeitsil to 

‘thi>s.c ivIscHc g<«! j# a pbailWfT, A? many of 
these j>eo{iS(; were captured by thr Asyan.-’i in wAt and rerfmrtl 
to slavery, the wford sMsa caistc ta braf the rneartsfig »'#f ' slave *, 
§ 6 . I'he pSetUiri; which the hyrstns enable us to foftn of the 
Aryans shows U8 im early but not a prinvitive people ; fot they 
had made considerahfe prs.»|p«S!« in nuuerial civilization. Yet 
they were still a .sini|slc race ; fur they had neither coinage 
nor writing, and h.uj HtUc idea of number or m&isuse’ 
Their trade esisted only barter, the cow* Irsing the tm«t 
of exchange. They lived in wmjifcfs hof^sss and built stn.Ui 
fort^; m\ hills, to which they retired when hard pressed 
m war. 


There was no caste atnong the Aryan triires at ihii lime. 
VV'e certainly find a triple division of, ilu; |»et>pk'-‘'-’Wars'iors, 
[>{'icsts, and commons ; but there waa tw hard-and-fast law 
prohibiting intermarriage and eoinmanding each gon so follow 
his father's occupation. Yet the arisbxratie warriors and 
priests stood out very distinetiy from the common |>eopie,4nd 
Jt is only of the aristocracy tiiat we have anything like adequate 
information. Though in race, religion, and language the Aryan 
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tribes were one, they had not reached the idea of forming 
themselves into a nation ; nor had they a sovereign or a war- 
leader. I'iach tribe wa.s indcjjendejit and had its diief, who 
presided over hi.s people in peace and led them tn war. War 
led occasionally to a coalition of tribes. 

Their literature shows that this people had a striking genius 
for language. Alone among ail the languages of Incin-'Euroj.ieaQ 
speech their tongue, with the cultured literary language known 
as Sanskrit which grew out of it, retaicts each element in easily 
recognizable form. It has thus proved of very signal service 
to the science of philolog)’. 

§7. The which is not only the first moimment of 

the Indian genius but the earliest literature produced within 
the Indo-European faintly of peoples, is a eoilection of 1,017 
hymns (with eleven extra uncanonical 5>icce») distrilnited in 
ten book.s. Perhaps we shall fmd our way into the sigsiift- 
cance of the collection most readily if we attempt to sketth 
the way in which it scums to have come into cxi.stcnce. 

We have seen above that, already in the Indo-Iranian 
period, the exhilarating drink made from the sanna-plant 
liad been deified, that a .special ritual in which this divine 
drink was offered to the god.s wa.s in use, and that the .singing 
of a hymn was an integral part of the ritual, Thi.s is the 
historical tap-root of the Migveda. I'hc invaders of India 
carried these customs with them, and continued the com- 
position of hymns for the Soma-ritual in their new countiy. 
Since the hymn. sung, the prie.st who sang the hymn wms 
called the Singer, Uiigahi. But poetry and the hymn would 
not be restricted to a single use. Hence a custom arose, 
probably after the Aryans had entered India, that tlie leading 
priest, the Sacrificer, Ht>{ri, who wa.-! responsible for offerings 
made in the fire and for anunai'-sacrificc, should recite, in 
honour of the god he was worshipping, a poem or hymn of 
praise, Then, as the ritual increased in detail, an 

assistant was appointed to undertake the manual acts of 
sacrificing {adhvara). He was therefore called Adhvmyn, 
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and ihe st;citation of praises became the Hotri’s chief duty.^ 
Although the ritual was now divided into three strands, theie 
were no distinct orders of priests corresponding to these 
divisions. Each officiant was merely called Hoiri, Udgdtjt^ 
os AiiAtHtrjitf for the time being, acconiing to the duty he 
undertook at the sacrifice.” 

§ 8, Men believed that the sacrifices were mighty to influence 
the gsxis and bring down gifts from them. Therefore every 
chieftain and noble among the Aryans was eager to secure 
the help of a skilled priest, and was glad to pay him hand- 
somely for services which brought victory and wealth from 
the gotJs. Mence we find existing among the people a 
number of priestly families of high standing and influence. 
The priest taught his sons the precious secret lore which 
cjublctl him by conducting sacrifices in the right way to win 
the favour of the gods for his patrons. It was in these priestly 
families that the composition of hymns to the gods was 
practised. Each priciit did his utmost to produce as beautiful 
a hymn as possibk, in order to please and move the divinity 
for whont the .sacrifice was held. Then the priest taught his 
sons the best hymns he had composed ; .so that in each 
family there arose a body of hymns which were greatly 
treasured, and were orally transmitted from father to son, 
along with the directions for the work of the altar. 

Naturally, the priestly families competed for the patronage 
of the greatest chieftains and the wealthiest nobles, and in the 
struggle found the quality of their hymns a matter of vital 
importance. We must therefore picture to ourselves a time 
of eager jx>etic emulation, during which metres, stanzas, and 
refrains were gradually perfected and polished. A very 
dignified and expressive literary dialect was thus gradually 
evolved. This dialect is closely related, it is true, to the 
common vernacular, yet it employs stately words and phrases 


* Haug, AIL !. J?- 

® Muir, OST. V. 350, with a reference to a passage m Yaska; 
brandt, RL. 13. 


Hiile- 
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which would rise to the lips only in irtojnents of exaltation, 
and here and there uses well-known and effective archaisms. 
Thus there arose the first literary dialect of India. As time 
went on, the influence of the priests tended to increase, The 
ntual became steadily more complex, and the need of skiHeef 
sacerdotal help more pressing. Naturally, hymns were 
written for the various fe.stivals, annivet-sarics, and sacrifices. 
The literature thu.s tended to become more artificial. The 
hymn prepared for a special .sacrifice, and written so as to 
fit into its chief incident.^ or feature.^, would be more appro- 
piiate, but probably less inspired than a hymn arising from 
a spontaneous outburst of religious feeling. 

How the father taught his .sons the family heritage of 
technical lore and hymns wc do not know. Each experienced 
pnc.st probably conducted a sort of rudimentary school for 
the benefit of his sons and nephews, in which he taught them 
orally all the hymn.s and prie.stly lore tr.ulitional in the 
family.’ 

§ 9 . The ^ preserves seven groups of hymns winch 

belonged to aa many fam;ilic.s. Each of these bears the name 
of a patriarch,® and to him in each case ino.sl of the hymns in 
the family collection are ascribed. A.<s authors of hymns thetiC 
patriarchs are called RisAis,&^ers, The names of the eponym 
Rishis of the seven famiiie.s are ; Gfitsamada, Vh^vamitra, 
Vatnadeva, Atri, Bharadvaja, Vasishtha, Kanva. There were 
other families which possessed hymns, but, clearly, these 
seven were the most famous of all. It seems certain that 
these family collections grew up gradually and that many 
singers contributed to each collection ; for each family was 
as it were a distinct school of poetry. 

But a moment came when, by some means or other, the 
hymn-collections belonging to the six families named first 

’ SixW-VlL 103. 

* For growth of the see Macdonell, 40 ff. 

® That is, is spoken of as tiie Atri book,the VasishSha book,&c., because 
the natoe in each case occurs in many of the hymns of the book a,s the 
name of the seer or of the family of which he is the spokesnsan. 
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above were all taught together in a single school. Each 
collection was still kept distinct; but the collections were 
taught in order, the one after the other, to the same pupils, 
instead of being each retained and handed down in a single 
family. There was thus formed the body of poetry now con- 
tained irr Books II-VII of the Rigveda. How this unification 
was effected we do not know. The emergence of a very 
powerful chieftain, determined at all costs to have the whole 
of the best poetry at the command of his own chief priest, 
would account for it ; and as the Brahmanic culture first took 
definite shape in the holy land of Kurukshetra, the land of 
the Kurus, the modern Sirhind, one is tempted to think that 
It was some vigorous Kuru prince who commanded that the 
hymns of the six families .should all be taught together ; but 
there is no distinct evidence. 

When brought together in the school, the .six collections 
seem to have been taught in ascending order, each succeeding 
collection containing more hymns than its predecessor : but 
later interpolation:?, by increasing the number of the hymns 
irregularly, have somewhat disturbed the arrangement. The 
hymns in each of the six collections are in the main arranged 
according to a common method. They are distributed in 
groups according to the gods they are addressed to, and 
within each of these groups they are arranged in descending 
order according to the number of stanzas each contains. 

§ 10. Later, a large number of hymns disposed in nine 
groups was introduced into the school. Each group was 
believed to be the work of one poet ^ or family, all the nine 
being quite distinct from the six already mentioned. These 
hymns were given the first place in the whole body of 
literature belonging to the school, being taught before the 
six original collections. They n v form the latter half of 
Book I of the Rigveda, beginning with the fifty-first hymn. 
The whole collection now amounted to Ib + II-VII. 

' The names are Savya, Nodhas, Parasara, Gotama, Kutsa, Kakshivan, 
Paruchchhepa, Dirghatamas, Agastya. 
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btil! latCT two further additioa*: were madr to the hyma 
iBaicjial of the school. As these tw.. w^Ucctions each ccmlam 
a large number of hymns from the iast of the seven famous 
families mentioned above,’ the family of Kaiiva, and have 
also a numijer of common features, it is likely that they Irad 
a common origin, and were introduceri to the great school at 
the same time. One group was prefised to titt* oM material, 
the other affixed. So that the btidy of sacred poetry now 
stood thus: la + Ib -f II-VII + VIH. 

Then the ninth book came into existence. It consists 
exclusively of Soma hymns dedicated to Soma I^ivamana, 
‘ ckarly. flowing Soma *. Hymns which belonged to each of 
the seven great families represented in Books H-Vin are 
gathered together here. This collection is thus a sort of 
preliminary ^dmaveda. Though esillectcd later than the 
hymns of Books I -VI 11, the hymns of Book IX are perhaps 
as early as any in the whole collection. 

It is probable that by this time the whole bmiy of hymim 
of praise {rk/uts), regarded by the [iriests as precious know* 
ledge {veda)f wa-s called 

We now attempt to understand in outline the religion 
reflected in Books I-IX of the Rik. 

§ II, The following are the names of most of the noticeable 
gods of the Aryans, disfjosed as the people were accustomed 
to arrange them Jn three categories, according as their function 
was exercised upon earth, in the region of the air, or in the 
heaven of light ; 

Lotaergods: Agni, Soma. 

Middle g^dsi. Indra, Maruts, Rudra, Farjanya, Vayu, the 
Ribhus. 

Vishnu, Surya, Savitj-i, Fushan, t!se A.-ivins, 
Ushas, Aditi and her three sons, Varuna, Mltra, Aryaman. 
But these three lists are not exhaustive. Sevcj-al other rJivinities 
are named ; waters, rivers, and mountains are rect^nir.ed as 
divine; and tools and implements, especially the sacrificial 

’ § 9 - 
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implements, receive adoration and are expected to hear and 
answer prayer. ^ 

god in for more 

than one-fourth of the hymns are dedicated to him He " 

pnmanly the rycnt of the sky. Youn, and strong/ brSfant 
as the sun, ruddy and golden, he comes riding in his far 
3hmmg car to the sacrifice, cats the fiesh of bulls and buffllfel" 

f Of soma, and listens to the hymns’ 

recited and chanted m his honour. These stimulate his vital 

ivrth thunderbolt and lightmng-flash the malevolent demons 
who keep the ram locked up and swiftly defeats them The 

m fierce torrents on the earth. Naturally this heavenly 
wan-tor became the national god of the Aryan invaders. He 

o7thTd controller 

of those 

who offer him sacrifice. ^ 

m riS'T'* prominence 

m the ^t^eda, are also nature-divinities, the one Fire the 

othei the intoxicating drink made from the soma-plant ’ but 

hfrit I " f "Ti r“““ “ *'■'- »--'on wlh 
he ritual The tivo chief forms of sacrMcing were the 

offenng of milk, butler, grain, and flesh in the alL-Urn and 

Ae setting out of great bowls of soma on the sacred grai for 

the gods to drink. Since through the fire the offerlTB are 

Soi^TlLt '° *,h° of ‘he gods. 

Soma live in the divme plant of that name which is the drink 

eLT “edsplanted to earth, 

eahilamt^ man and delight, ail the gods at the saeriflees. 

Both gods arc spoken of as doing the work of creator and 
“fit at'rhe “ 

^img at the sacnfices m honour of Soma. 

Varima is the noblest figure in the Rigveda. He is con- 
nected with the day-sky, the night^sky, and the waters. But 
he I, as lofty cosmical functions as well. He upholds heaven 
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and earth and he u the ^ujjjmrter ( f al bctnga. lie wic da 

al! the iiowes.^ vA riis, i,e. divine bw, both physical and 
mwft! ; therefore hb mdininces arc fixed and can never be 
shaken. AU natara! things are subject to them, and he 
watches Its ^tr; whether men ol^ey his lofty laws, He rewards 
the righteous, punishes the wrongdtmr ffrcr^uently with 
dropsyl, am! releases the simsnr from hi.s sin when he conses 
with prayer and ohiation. He is the wise gnardian of 
imntortalily, 

Bui the mc>st significant trait in his character is this, that he 
is always nghtcous. Wc haw already seen that Varuna is the 
Vedfc counterpart of Ahura Maxdah of the religion of Zoro- 
aster. Me must have been a god of distinctly ethical character 
in the perfixl before the IndoTransan people fell apart, ansi in 
his prominence in the and in the lofty attrjbute.s 

which he wears we must see evidence of an Indian development 
pamilei to Zott«i#ter s selection of lliw.tiah to Ins the one god 
of his high ethical inonwthclsm. ft begins to hnik as if the 
two movements may have been roughly eonkmijxjmneous t for 
scholars are more and more inclined to assign to Zoroaster 
a date abrmt toco ti.th rather than the traditional date of 
600 is.Cd But Varuna faikd to reach supremacy ; the warrior 
Indra became the leading divinity of the Ri^iv<fiS', asrd India 
failed to develop an ethical theism. 

The religion of the Migtvda ir> probably the most intcrebt- 
ing polytlieism reflected in any literature. It certainly has 
not the grace and charm of the pantheon of the Homeric 
poems; but it stands nearer the origin of the god.s, and 
enables us to see them at the most significant stage of their 
evolution. AU the great, and nearly all the minor gods, are 
deified natural phenomena, and the interest of the presentation 
springs from the fact that they are .still identified with those 
glorious things and yet are distinguished from them. They 
are still thought of as being actually dawn, sun, moon, sky, 
rain, wind, thunder, fire; men actually offer sacrifice the 
^ Moulton, 7'M, 6, 13 j Oldenberg, Lt^. 4. 
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reddeningf dawn, to the sun as he mounts the heavens, and to 
the crackling fire on the hearth ; yet each god is conceived as' 
a glorious living being who has his home in heaven, and who 
comes sailing in his far-shining car to the sacrifice and sits 
down on the sacred grass to hear his own praises recited and 
sung and to receive the offerings. Further, each divinity is 
held to have influence on things far beyond that phase of the 
physical world which is his source. He is believed to be able 
to give his worshippers blessings of many kinds, victory, 
prosperity, cattle, wealth, children. The greatest gods are 
connected with the creation and upholding of the world, and 
Varuna holds in his hands all divine law, both physical and 
moral. This ambiguous position then — each glittering god 
still struggling to release hk gorgeous wings from the clinging 
chrysalis of his natural source— gives them their peculiar 
charm and interest, and shows us mythology in the making , 
but it also prevents the development of distinct personality in 
the gods and makes them natural rather than moral beings- 

Though there is much superstition in the J^igvsda, and even 
the great gods, with the exception of Varuna, are not beings 
of holy character, yet the black arts are held in check, and 
human sacrifices, cruel rites, eroticism, and other horrors are 
noticeably absent. The religion is, on the whole, a healthy, 
happy system. Neither ascetici^ nor austerity, neither 
pessimism nor philosophy, disturbs the sunshine of that early 
day. 

§ la. The worship reflected in the hymns circles round the 
great sacrifices, which are to be carefully distinguished from 
the simple oblations which each householder offered in the 
household fire daily. The great sacrifices were not public 
acts of worship attended by all the people, like the sacrifices 
of Israel, of Greece, or of Rome. 

A chieftain, a noble, or any other wealthy man simply 
employed the necessary priests and had the rites carried out 
for himself. A sacrifice held by a chieftain would have a sort 
of public significance, if it was intended to secure prospeifity 
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for his ruie or victory in war ; yet, f-vei? in that case, it 
a pfii’soml act, and betjcfilrd, in the first inslasic®. the ;acri6fcr 
and his famtiy alone. 

The sacrifices were heid in the nix'll air or in a shed erected 
for the purpose near the house of tin; is^acrsfices'. Mo tetnpJcs 
or sacred places esssted in those days. The word i. e. 
altar, seems to denote in the A’i/tVi/rf the area on wbidj the 
ntc was carried out. It was sifew'o with sacred grass, that 
the g«:)ds might come ami sit down on it, Upon the tvdi the 
oblations were Laid out ; and there ids!::> were the sacreii Gres 
prepared. The chief oblations were miik, melted butter, grain, 
and cakes. The Adhvaryu shed them on the fire and muttered 
his forniulac the while. At certain points in the ceremonies 
the Hotfi recited hymns. 

In the Soina-sacrifirt'! the jwiestM brought tlic twigs of thr 
soma plant, espressed the jnice with tlte press-stone*!, j.mHGed 
it, mi?ied it; with milk, and then jjourci.1 ii into basins and set 
It out on the altar for the gods to drink. The smma-hymn** 
were sung by the UdgStfi while the Adhv.iryu w.t!s busy with 
these ritual acts. Tlie sacrificer, beirig by the rites adinlttiitj 
to the company of the gods, then drank of theslivine bt:verage, 
and w,as thereby made a new man.’ 'I'hc pricfet alati drank of 
the soma. 

Animal sacrifice— the goat, the o,*c, the cow, the rarn, or the 
horse — accompanied both the fire-obiations and the soma-rites. 
The animals were killed and cut up according to ruk, and 
pieces were laid out on the altar, while certain parts were 
burned in the fire. The horse-sacrifice had already a highly 
developed ritual, several hymns specially eoni|JOsed for it i>cmg 
found in the Rtk.^ The flesh was divided between the lacrificer 
and the priests. 

Without the help of skills! priests, these great sacrifices 
were quite impossible. Hence an advanced sacerdotal train- 
ing already existed, and is alluded to in the hymns. By the 
time the nine books of the Ktk were gathered, the priests 
^ Haug, AB. I. 6o. * t, 165 ; IV, 38, 3^, 40. 
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foiincd a distinct profession, though they had not yet developed 
into a caste. 

§ 13. The boons which the worshippers ask for are in most 
cases material blessings, prosperity, wealth, cattle, rich crops, 
chariots, wives, children, health, long life, protection from 
danger, victory in war, and rich spoil. Yet not infrequently 
imfiiortAlity is prayed for. There are also numerous prayers 
for release from sin am) its consequences. Usually sacrifice, 
a hymn, or faithful worship, is made the ground forthe gift 
of pardon and health, but once or twice something approach- 
ing real penitence appeans. Yfet the overwhelming impression 
made by the Rigve<^a is that the spirit of religion is worldly 
and indeed tends to be mercenary. 

§ 14. There arc many passages in which the highest cosmical 
and divine functions arc attributed to Indra, or Agni, or Soma, 
or soyie otJicr god. How» was it possible to attribute these 
lofty powers now to one god, now to another? To describe 
this pose of tnind Max Miilfer coined the w'ord Henotheism, 
the eievation to supremacy of one god at a time. While the 
poet invokes the god, he is to him the only possible Supreme, 
and he docs not stint his praises by any thought of another , 
yet the following day he may ascribe the same lofty powers to 
a .second divinity. To thus may be added the thought that, 
monotheism being the only fully rational faith, the human 
mmd, in proportion to its purity, reverence, and openness, is 
unconsciously drawn towards it. But we must also recognize 
that the gods of the Ktgvida do not stand out in clear indivi- 
duality and distinctness the one from the other. They are 
jjersonifications of nature, lack character, and tend to melt 
into one another. 

ii. ^ ; SSmsnj Early Yajus. 

§ 15. Thei-e followed a considerable interval of time during 
which these nine books were used as the hymn-book of the 
tribes. The life of the people was expanding, and they were 
extending their hold on the country. They had now reached 
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the upper waters of the jumtiu ; and ihe fenik band of 
country between tht? jurnna arid the ihiuf^css wa> Iwrjg 
occupied farther and farther fiouth. Many of the better 
aborigstial tdbes hud been brougJst into friendly with 

the Aryans, a.ndf were settling down iK'sids thent to Jscfve as 
labourers or a;* household aervanta. 1*hc«c accepted aborigine 
were called Sudraa, Tine |»sition of the priests wm j^teadiiy 
becoming more prominent artd as*tsreti. in conMiqueoce, 
social distincliom were becomif^ d^EJcr and more marked 
The priests were ntore and more unwilling to intermarry with 
the other classes; and the Arjem community as a. whole 
wished to avoid mixture with abrjrlglnals, both tho?« accepted 
as Sudras and those excluded as (hitcaste>. 

The power of the priests over the goils was more and more 
recognized, their seiwiccu more highly uppieciutcd. Hence 
they were now frcepiently asked to a.v 4.'4 in nunriage and 
funeral ceremonies, which in eafitCT day.’i were conducted 
entirely by the house-father hinn^df, and to perform certain 
magic rites for individual, both men and women. Religious 
unrest was producing pbiSosophScaS sjH'culatmn and also 
a tendency to the practice of austerities, Natutally tins 
varied and growing activity led to the composition of new 
hymns. Many of them were meant for the old sacrifices, 
others for use at weddings, funerals, and the feast in com- 
memoratiem of the fathers ; sonic dealt with those religious 
and philosophical questions which were beginning to trouble 
the advancing community ; and others were composed for use 
as incantations in sorcery and magic. 

§ i6. Finally, some scholar gathered together a ver^ varied 
collection of igi pieces, and it wa.s introduced into the 
schools and taught as the last ^tion of the oral curriculum oJ 
hymns. There were now ten groups of hymns, the ten books 
of th.& As the first book also contains 191 hymns, 

the whole became a noble series of ten collections, the fiist 
and the last balancing each other in the number of their 
hymns. Them can be no doubt that the hymns of the tenth 
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book belong to several different periods. Some of them are 
quite old ; most are clearly subsequent to the hymns of the 
first nine foook.s ; and a few are v'cty late indeed. The 
ninetieth hj'mrt, tasnally called the Hymn of CreatioHj contains 
a number of deveio|>ed phs!o;^ophical concepts, refers to the 
Caste sy.stem, and mentions the names of at least three of the 
Ved^ Thus we must recognize that, when the collection 
was completed, the Sdmmrda and the Yajun'eda were already 
in existence, at least in some primitive form, and that the 
Caste system was at least taking shape. 

§ 1 7. The interpretation of the Jiigveda is not yet scientifi- 
cally certain in all resj:^ts. No ancient commentary on the 
whole work has come down to us, though there are manuals 
dealing with certain groups of phenomena, which date from 
5cK! h or earlier, 'rtie earliest commentary prescr^'ed on the 
text as a whole was vvritttm in the fourteenth century, by the 
great schfjl,'ir Siiyaua. 'I hus there need be no surpri.se if 
there are many passages in the hytnms which are still incom- 
prehcrisible. 

The age of the liigfMa is still very uncertain. Max 
Muller in bis Jmktii Lifmuinc, published in 1859, 

suggested laco to locjo icc, as the lowest limits that could be 
postulated for the campO!5{tion of the Vedic hymns, and looo 
to Boo h.c. for the formation of the collections. Others are 
inclined to l>elieve that longer time is required for the develop- 
ment ; while a few are convinced that the hymns imply the 
lapse of thousands of yearu. Scholars seem to incline towards 
Muller’s date.s rather than to these extreme figures.^ 

With the increasing elaboration of the sacrifices, and 
the consequent emergence of many new dutie.s for the priests, 
division of labour became unavoidable. It proved more and 
more neccssarj' that a man shouki restrict himself to the 
functions of a //t>/rs\ an Ihlgdirt^ or an Adhvaryu., instead of 

MwSler, ASL. 57^; Macdondi, ii-u; Winterniu, L 346^ ; 
Thfbaut, //iWwfi'.rw /s’mW*, jan. *904; Jacobi, 1909, 731, 

OldeaberKi ./AV/.y. tywj, 1095 ; Keith, TS, I. dxvi; JRAS, 1909, lioo 

C 
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altempiing to becoo^c profidcRt in aU Shrsc. Jfence the need 
for s distinct etlucation for t-ach ty'pe sd’ prfeil rnade itself feJt. 
Perhaps in ihe forntatjoft of the nirsth t>s« 4 k (»f tljc AVI*, which 
consists esciusivcij- of Soina-hynms, wc may trace the 
beginnings of the movements Bnt a time came when some- 
thing morti was rcqyirctJ, 

In the case of the man who sang the strophes at the Soma- 
sacrifice, the Udgatri, two forms of training were required. 
He had to Icam to sing, readily and accurately, a!! the umes 
that were used in the many distinct Soma'Siicrifim, and he had 
also t<i know which strophes were required for each sacrifice 
and in w'hat order they were sung, I hercfore, that the young 
pnest might master ail the tunes thoroughly and have any one 
at command at any nifiuient.eath rvas connected with a single 
staitita of the right ntetre, and the tcacficr made his pupds 
sing it over and <fver again, until tunc ami stanza were firmly 
unprinted, iji indissoluble association, in tSse memory. In the 
Kauthuma school at least, the Udgatji siuth int wa^ taught 
tuners, marrieti to as many single vct.'scn, Tire whole coHcctmn 
of stands was tailed the An'kikn, i.e. the btxjk ot pridscai 
For rnrvemonSc reasons, the stanzas arc arranged in sevcjal 
large groups, according Id the deities to whom they are 
dedicated, and the group.s are .subdivided into sets of ten 
Then the .strophes used in the ritual of the Soma -.sacrifice wete 
arranged in the order in which they were sung, and were 
taught to UdgStfi students in this form instead of the Ktj^wda. 
The practical value of this ste{> will bt; at once apparent. The 
young priest, in committing the strophes to jnemory, learnt 
also at which sacrifices and at what point in each sacrifice 
they were used. There are 400 strophes in the collection, the 
great majority consisting of three stanzas each, the whole 
comprising i,!iai5 stanza.s. This;, collection w.as called the 
UtiararcAikaj or second prabe-book. All the stanzas contained 
m the two Archikas, with the exception of sevenly-fivc, arc 
taken from the Itigveda ; so that, from the point of view of the 
hymns, these books are of little interest in comparison with 
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the These two, the musical collection and the sacrificial 
liturgy, were taught in special schools; and, since the knowledge, 
which they taught was the songs or chants, sdmdui, 
required for the sacrifice, it was called tire Sdmaveda, and the 
schools were called schools of the Sdmaveda. In those early 
days the music, as well as the stanzas, was taught orally ; but, 
at a considerably later date, when writing began to be used 
in the schools for various purposes, tune-books, called gdnas, 
were prepared. In these the tunes were indicated by a system 
of musical notes, and the words of the hymns were set down 
precisely as they were sung, with many vowels prolonged, 
many ,synables repeated, and other extra-textual syllables 
interpolated at various places. These interpolated syllables, 
called st0hk(is, praises — e. g. //«?/, kin, Imi, hau, hoyi, huva, Im, 
&c,-“are the exact counterpart of the jnbila interpolated in 
Plain-song in the ninth and tenth ceutuiies,^ Tliere were two 
gtlnas co!in£;cted with the Arckika, one Gramageyag&na, for 
use in the village, the other AranyagSna, for use in the ca^e 
of those texts which, for one rea.soti or another, were held so 
sacred as to be sung only in the seclusion of the forest. 

§ 19. From the earliest days it had been customary for the 
sacrificer, the Hotri, to accompany each ritual-act of the 
sacrifice with some short phrase, either to indicate its signi- 
ficance, its purpose, or the god for whom it was meant, or to 
invoke some blessing with it, or to prevent the act from having 
a dangerous result. The priest muttered these phrases, taking 
care that he should not be overheard. They were of the 
nature of incantations and dedications rather than prayer and 
prai,se. When the recitation of hymns of praise became the 
chief duty of the Hotri priest, and the working-priest, the 
Adhvaryu, was appointed to do the manual acts, the latter 
naturally took over also the duty of muttering these ritual 
formulae : the name is yajus, plural yajUrkshi. Rather later 
still, it became customary for the Adhvaryu to utter, at 
certain points in the ritual, in addition to the old formulae, 
‘ Fox Strangways, Music of Hindustan, 255. 
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praises and prayers consisting of stanzas taken from hymns of 
the or from other sources. 

Proba My about the tinse when the schools fjf the SSmatteda 
came into existence, ru* rather iater, the tr.iining of the Adh- 
varyu took a fixed tradiiiorsai form in special schools conducted 
for the purpose. The essential part of the tradition was tlie 
body of ritual formulae in prose and the prayers in verse 
which accompanied the ritual acts; but detailed instruction, 
in one form or another, must have been also given about the 
ritual acts themselves. The mass of material having for its 
nucleus the formulae, which accompanied the ritual, 
gave the Adhvaryu the knowledge, vriiu, necessary for his 
work, and was tliercfore called VtTfun't'da. 

§ 20. The formation of these spcckii schools for Udgatrin and 
Adhvaryus necessarily led to the old schools of the A’^'tWer 
becoming special training-.schools for the Hoirs firicsts. We 
muiit also conclude that, from the time of the rise of these 
new schools, there were three distinct orders of fsricsts ; but 
there was no rule precluding a priest fnnn exercising the 
functions of two, or even of all the three ordiers. prcsvlded he 
had acquired the necessary training. The mass of men 
however, would be content with the curriculum of a single 
school. By this time the priests had Ijiccome a closed caste 
and called themselves Brahmans. Eadi Brfthman priest 
icceived his education in one of the three types of schools 
ai d wa.s known, thereafter as a member of the .school, 

§ 31 . In our first survey we dealt w'ith the first nine bofjks 
ol the ; so that the fresh Htcraturc which we now esamme 
IS the tenth book of the Rii, the Samam and the origitifd 
Yapirveda. For practical ]>»rposes wc may take Books I 
XVni of the W/nP Idjas as representing, with fair accuracy, 
the extent of the original work. Since sieariy the whole text 
of the Samtweda is taken unchanged from the AkT, it i.^ not 
of so much importance a.s the other two sources. I'he nmst 
piuminent features of the new situation are the.se; the com- 
munity is now sharply divided into four groiip.s by caste 
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distinctions-^Brahmans, K«hatriyas. Vaiiyas, Sudras ; and 
there are three orders of priests, each possessing a Veda 
taught in schools belonging to the order. The religion 
leflected in the literature is wider and more varied than it 
appeared in the glimpse we had in the Rik, I-IX. The 
prose formulae muttered by the Adhvaryu in accompaniment 
to the ritual acts are clearly a very old constituent of the 
cult, older indeed than the hymns; but the actual formulae 
contained in the Yujuweda are probably of very varied age . 
some may be very old, others quite new ; so that we must be 
cautious about attributing the whole to very early times. But, 
although the individual phrases are of indeterminate age, the 
fundamental thought involved in them, esjrccially the magic 
character of the whole system, is clearly old. With this agrees 
the magic power attributed to the tunes sung by the Udgatu 
piiests, and to the metres of the hymns. Hence the presence 
m the tenth book of the Rigveda of a considerable number 
of incantations ior use in private magic rites probably does 
xiot indicate any new access of laith in these operations, but 
merely an increased willingness on the part of priests trained 
in the schools to oifiRciate in these ceremonies. The priests 
are more prominent than ever ; for they are now an organised 
body, the chief of the four castes, and are believed to wield 
almost limitless supernatural power. The pantheon has not 
changed materially in the interval ; but priestly authority and 
magical conceptions seem to be gradually weakening the 
position of the gods, and there is evidence of the existence of 
considerable religious unrest and scepticism and of various 
efforts made to cope with it. 

The gods and their attributes appear in our source in all 
essentials the same as they do in the first nine books of the 
Rigvi^da ; yet certain chauge.s are visible. A few new gods 
make their appearance; some divinities, notably Vanma, 
and Parjanya, receive less attention than formerly, while 
others have risen to new prominence. Of these the most 
noteworthy arc Vis/inu and Rudra, who have already begun 
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that inysterbus upwarti movejner*i, which radially raised 
them above all their Vedfc eompeers, and made them the 
two supreme divinities of modem Hinduism. So far as our 
evidence goes, it would seern as if Vishnu owed his fust 
elevation to his being identified with the sacrifice by the 
Adhvaryu priests. In that sense his name occurs in hundreds 
of passages in the One of the nioi-e prominent 

dements of the same work is the Siiinrmlrlvti, a famous hymn 
of praise to Rudra, which is decisive evidence of his growing 
importance. 

§ sa. The existence of the three ‘Vedas eaabk.s us to get 
a more vivid idea of the sacrifices which formed almost the 
whole cult of the gods. l“he great sacrifices were either 
obligatory or voluntary. Of ihc* oldigalory rites the most 
rjotcw’orlhy were the New Moon asul the I’uil Moon Siicrifices 
and the sacrifice tn- Ancestm's observed every isjontlr, and 
a few .‘Jimilar obscrvancfS which occurred icfis often. Of the 
voluntary ceremanies the most elukjrate and cKpimsive were 
the Soma-sacrificea, Hie A^vamedha or Hoi’se-sacrifice was 
meant to secure ail blessings for a prince, iiidudiug even 
imperial sway. Another type of ceremony, which any wealthy 
man might undertake, wa.s the Agnichayana, or the building of 
a fire altar of great elaboration of design. 

§ 23. There are a number of hymns in the tenth book of the 
Rik, which seem to have been taught in the schools with 
a view to being used in the contests of wit which closed the 
sacrifices. There are two collections of riddles, and about 
a dozen dialogues ; but the larg^t and most interesting gt'oup 
are speculative pieces .springing from the new religious 
situation. One is a hymn in praJ.se of fastis, one describes 
the ascetic, and another deals with or sclf-moriification, 
while the remainder, eleven in number, form the foujjtain- 
head of Indian philosopbyc In our first .survey wo learned 
that priests trained in the schools had begun to pracuse 
private magic and to use certain hymns contained in the 
Rigveda as spells. By the time the tciitli book was conjpiled 
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things had gone farther : a large number of incantations are 
included in it. 

There is no hint of the doctrine of transmigration in our 
sources. Men live and die once. They pray that they may 
live a hundred autumns. When good men die, Yama guides 
them to his heavenly home and there they live in immortality 
and joy. They are then called the Fathers. 

iii. Brahmanas;, Atkarvan, Aranyakas. 

§ 34, We have already seen that a number of spells for use 
in magic are contained in the Rik. The character of these 
poems proves that the old-world incantations which the Aryans, 
in common with other Indo-European peoples, had been accus- 
tomed to use had, in the main at least, given way before 
a new type of spell, written in polished language and metre, 
on the model of the hymns to the gods. Doubtless, hundreds 
of these were being used by sorcerers, exorcist.s, and magicians, 
although only a few found their way into the hymn-book of 
the priests ;®and the proces.s of composition continued after 
the canon of the Rtgveda was closed. The incantation- 
priest had no lack of wealthy clients ready to pay well for his 
magic, arts and poetical charms instinct with supernatural 
power. Hence numerous hymns from the Rigveda were 
turned to these purposes j philosophic poems were perverted 
to more mysterious uses, their sounding phrases and incom- 
prehensible concepts rendering them most formidable to the 
car; and many new incantations were composed to fit into 
the detailed ritual of magic, both black and white. The man 
of muttered charms was usually summoned also to do the 
priestly duties in the domestic ceremonies, which were observed 
at the time of birth, marriage, death, and such like. 

§ 35. Then, during the period of the Brdhmanas, a school 
was formed for the training of this class of priests, and quite 
naturally a great collection of these incantations was made 
the text-book of the school. This text-book is the Atharva- 
veda. It has come down to us in two recensions, named 
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and PaippalMa, The former is the text in 
ordinary use, and it alone Ims been edited, translated* and 
examined in detail. A single birch-hark mannscript of the 
PaippalSda was found in Kashmir in *^74, and a facsimile 
reproduction has btxsn published. There is a good deal of 
difference between the two recensions in the way in which 
the hymns are arranged ; and about one-eighth or one-ninth 
of the contents of the PaippalSda MS is fresh material, found 
neither in the fsaunakiya recension nor in any other Vedic 
collection. Since so iittle investigation has been carried out 
on the new text, we shall confine our attention to the Sauna- 
kTya or Vulgate. 

It is probable that the Atkarvmxda, was built up to its 
present proportions in various stages, but we do not know 
the history. Each of the two recensions consists of twenty 
books, but the order by no mean.s corresjsondi?. In the 
Vulgate it is clear that Bt,w>ks XIX and XX are hate additions. 
Books I to XVI H fall into three divisions. The first covers 
Rooks I to VII, and con.skts in the main of short hymns, 
arranged in accordance vrtth the number of stanaas they 
contain, and without reference to their subject-matter. The 
second contains Books VIII to XII and consists of long 
hymns on miscellaneous subjects. In the third division. 
Books XII I to XVIII, each book consists of hymns which 
are marked by essential unity of subject. Various attempts 
have been made to decide how these three groups were 
brought together, but no unanimity has yet been reached. 

Scholars point out that a number of the shorter spells of 
the Atharmveda agree in purpose and method, and to some 
extent also in form, with charms found in the folk-lore of 
other nations of the Indo-European race ; so that the rotjts 
of the practices of this Veda go very far back indeed. About 
i,aco of the 6,000 stanzas contained in the work are taken 
from the l^igveda. But the bulk of the fresh material is of 
later origin.^ Part of it is in prose, the rest in verse. The 
* So Oldenberg, RV. 15 ; Keith agrees. 
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compilation of the eighteen books took place long after the 
completion of the Rigvcda^ during the period of the 
Brahmanas. 

For a long time the Atharvan collection held a very 
humble position as compared with the three sacrificial Vedas, 
It was not accepted as a Veda at all. The irayividya, triple 
knowledge, was all that men recognized. To this day in 
certain parts of South India it is almost unknown. 

§ 26. The priestly schools soon became great and learned 
associations each with a splendid reputation. The student 
had first of all to learn the Veda of his school with perfect 
accuracy from the lips of his teacher. He had then, in the 
second place, to receive a great deal of instruction as to his 
duties at the altar, and numerous explanations of the meaning 
of the hymns, the ritual acts, and such like. The instructions 
were called vidhi, the explanations arihavdda. For some 
time these lectures were given by the teacher in an unfettered 
way in his own language ; but gradually in each school the 
material took more definite form, and finally was handed 
down in stereotyped language from teacher to pupil, genera- 
tion after generation. Naturally, it was in prose. Every 
piece of instruction of this type was called a Brakmana, either 
as being the utterance of a Brahman, or as an exposition of 
religious truth {prahma>i\. In contrast with these Brahmanas, 
the hymns and prose formulae which were recited, sung, or 
muttered during the sacrifices were called mantras. The 
word mantra means originally religious thought, prayer, 
sacred utterance, but from an early date it also implied that 
the text was a weapon of supernatural power. 

Since these Brahmana lectures were expositions of the 
sacrifice, the hymns, and the prayers, the teachers of the 
Yajurveda took the very natural course of inserting them at 
various points among the material on which they were meant 
to throw light. In the schools of the Rik and the Sdman, 
however, this course was not followed. The teachers were 
probably so impressed with the divine character of the hymn- 
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coilecttons that they felt they could not tiisturb the Mcred 
airangenicnt of the text. la any in Ixith these schools 
the ex{>o.sitory lectures were gathered into a r^eparate colkction, 
which was called lirMmaHu. 

Then the teachers of the Vajasanfiya school of the VajunvJa 
were Jed by this example to a similar coum. They i^parated 
out ail the Brahmaiiai .secdoas from the sacrificial formulae and 
the verses of their Veda, and formed a Vetk and a Brihmana 
out of them. In this way the schools of the VaftirtMida fell 
into two groups, and the old mixed collection of mantras and 
Brahmanas was called the Blaek while the new uttmixed 
collection of hymn.s with its separate BrShrnana was called 
the W/tilfi Yajm, As the Brihmapa material in each school 
was constantly growing, the Veda as handed down in the 
various schools of the BiMk Vajj^s smm showed considerable 
diiTcrenees, It has come dowrr to us in four distinct for«i*« 
called SamMtSs, See table below. 

At a later date otje of these sch<jals of the A/nc4’ Yajus, the 
Taittirlya.s, followed the common practice thus far that, on the 
formation of a fresh body of Brihmapa material, they did 
introduce it into the already mixed Veda, but formed it into 
a separate BrM^naita. This new book is really a continuation 
of the Brahniana materud wdthin the Safhhitil of the school. 

The continued branching of the schools, artd the constant 
addition of fresh Brahmana material to the old, must have led 
in the long run to the existence of a very large number of 
BrShmanas, differing more or 1^ from one another. In the 
chances and changc-s of history, much of this litemture has 
been lost. Thus, what survives to-day is but a small part of 
what once existed. The following table shows the various 
Samhitas of the Yajurveda which contain BrShmana material, 
and also the ancient Brahma^as : 
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SAMHITAS AND BRASMANAS 


.Schools, 

Samkitas ccntaining 
Brahmana material. 

Br&hmanas. 

A. Rigveda 

1. The Aitareyins 

2. Tlie Kaushltakins 


1. AUareya 

2. KauskTiiiki or Sank- 

hayana 

B Samaveda 

1. The Tandins 

i 

2. The Talavakaras 

1 


1. a. Panchavimsa 

b. Shad^nmsa 

c. Ckhandogya 

2. Jaiminiya or Tala- 

vakara (including 
Ujpanishad B. and 
Arsheya B.) 

C, Yajurveda 

1. The 

2, The Kapishthala- 
Ka{l\as 

3- TheMai£raya»,iIyas 

4. The Taittirlyas | 

5. The Vajassmeyirts 1 

I. KStkaka 

3, fCapisk{hala~lC(ttha 

I. preserved in 

part in the Taittiriya 
Arofiyaka 

3. Mailr&yant 

4. TuaUirlya 

4. Taittirlya 

5. Satapatha 


§ 27. One’s first reading of a Brahmana is an extraordinary 
experience. It seems as if the men who composed these 
interminable gossiping lectures had left realities far behind 
them, and were living in a dreary realm of shadowy gods and 
men and topsy-turvy morality and religion, in which nothing 
belongs to the world we know except the sacrificial meats and 
drinks and the fees paid to the priestly dreamers. Yet in the 
midst of this waste of arid ritualism and childish speculation 
one finds the beginnings of grammar, of astronomy, of etymo- 
logy, and of the philosophy of the Atman. There are also 
l^ends and nan'atives which are forerunners of the Epic, and 
numerous rules of conduct out of which finally arose the 
Hindu dharma. The Indian mind was by no means dead, 
although sacerdotalism was drunk with supremacy and in its 
folly and arrogance was hastening the day of revolt. 

§ 28. In addition to the Brahmana portions of the Black 
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Vdjunvdii, miy thsi folfowlng six BfShmarsjis are ritual text- 
books of ioi|>ortance : Aitarryat i'a^kitidiina:^ 

T&kvifkSnr^ Taitiiriya, ^atapiffha. The Shativimhz Is ars 
appendix to the P(tBckm4th$a. and the Ckhamkgftf deals oniy 
wsth domestic rites. It is imjmsible to st‘t down this mass of 
material in strict chronological order, because each Brahmana 
h a collection of pieces of different age and origin ; yet, if we 
omit the KapisIitkaUi-KnitfUt SrukkifA and the K&timket A, 
which have survived only in fragments,, the following repre- 
sents, on the whole, the order in which these books arose . 
I. Thfi MmifkyanI, and Sa Ah stas, which 

cannot be safely arranged in any chronological of<!cr ; 3 , the 
Aitarfyd BrdhmHa\ 3. iht PaHihavimiti [ 4. the TaiPirsya , 
5 the /aimimytt', h. the Kas(sklt&ki\ 7. the Satapaika. 

§ ay. To the Brahmanas there arc apj>ended chapters, 
written in the main in BrShmana language and style, but 
dififering somewhat in contents, llsualiy these chapters itegm 
svith material scarcely distinguishable from the Ihiibtnana 
stsclf, but gradually shatte off through mystic altegory into 
philosophic speculation. ILsualiy the rimalistie and alSt^joricai 
parts are called Aranyaka, and the philosophic, Upamsh&d ; 
but sometimes the whole receive.^ the title Upamskad, Tiie 
Upani&hads will be dealt wdth in our next chapter ; for in them 
first appears the mighty doctrine of transmigration and karma ; 
but we consider the Aranyakas here. Farts of these * Forest- 
treatises ’ (from amnya, forest) de.scnbe the ritual and give 
incidental mystic explanations, and are thus indistinguishable 
from Brahmana teaching, except that here and there we meet 
chapters which add stringent rules to the effect that the rites 
are to be kept secret and carried out only for certain persons. 
Similar secrecy is sometimes enjoined in the Upanishads, 
Side by side with these are found chapters which arc exclu- 
sively given up to allegorical expositions of the ritual, and are 
clearly meant not for ritual use but for meditation. Finally 
there are passages which teach the student to practise medita- 
tion on the allegorical meaning of certain sacrifices instead of 
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the actual performance of the fituah In none of these ritual- 
istic or all^on'cal chapters is the doctrine of transmigration 
and karma taught. 

§ 30. All scholars agree that the Aranyakas were meant to 
be studied in the forest,^ But who were the men who studied 
them ? During the time when the Brahmanas were coming 
into being, an order of hermits who resided in the forests of 
India appeared. They gave up all the business of the world 
and devoted themselves to a religious life. Their practice in 
general had three aspects, tapcis., i. e. austerities, saci ihce, and 
meditation ; but there was more than one rule, so that practice 
varied considerably. In some cases sacrihce was given up 
altogether ; and the great and elaborate sacrifices must have 
been always impossible. These facts about the order are 
taken from the Dharmasutras.® Very vivid pictures of the 
life occur in the Ramayana,^ agreeing perfectly with what has 
just been said. When a student had completed his education, 
he was allowed cither to remain with his teacher for life, or to 
marry and settle down as a householder, or to retire to the 
woods as a hermit-* The earliest name used to designate 
a hermit seems to have been Vaikhmasa^ (from Vikhanas, 
the traditional author of the rule), but later Vmiaprastha, 
forest-dweller, came into use. It was at a much later date 
that there came into use the ideal rule for the life of the twice- 
born man, that his life should be lived in four stages, ah-amas 
as a student, householder, hermit, and monk.® 

Now Sayana makes a remark which seems to mean that the 
Aranyaka was the Brahmana of the hermit;’^ and certain 
modern scholars, especially Deussen, have accepted’ that view. 
The varied character of the contents of the Aranyakas—ritua], 

* Tlie ancient evidence is conclusive. See Ramanuja, irlhhashya, 

SBF XLViiL 64 ?, and Sayana quoud by K«ith in his I5 

' * Gautama, 55£. II.. 19 S : VSsishtba. SBE. XIV. 45 ; Baudhayana, 

SEE. XIV. 359; 391; Ap 3 Stamba,im. II- 155- ^ n 21 r 

= See II. Wi; 111. i; v ; vt; vn ; xi; xu. * CMart^gya U. u. 23. n 

* Gautama, DS. HI. 26 . ' 

Aranyavratarupoan brOhmanam: see Deussen, J U. 2n. , tveun 

A A. 15 ." 
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secret €X|5hinaticio, allegory, and hdernai instead of external 
rific«““fits svcrfcct'y into the varying practice af the hermits 
of the forest ', so that one is tempteri at first sight to conclude 
that these treatises were actnally pteimred for the Vana- 
prasthas. But Okknberg * atui Bcirsedale Keith ^ItcliCTcihat 
the Aranyakas we« held to he tents of swth sacR‘dne» that 
they could wiilj safety tje repeatctl only In the SMrcItision of the 
fotest. 'fhe JtaHja^Sttft of the Samatvdit w»^«kl then t>e 
a paralkjl case, rrofcsisrr Keith telieves that the Aranynkas 
were taught to priests, just Jis the BrAhroanai^ were. The 
difference lay in the secrecy necc-ssary for the forest treatises. 

For our purpose, however, it !.s unnecessary to decide the 
t|UCStion. Wc require merely to dif-tinguisli those chapter'^ 
which separate theniselves from the iSrahmanas by their stie'ss 
on allqjory, secrecy, and meditation, ami from the philosophic 
rpanishuds by the absefue of the tlrfctrinc of transutigriiUon, 
whatever their original ptir|K>:ie may have irecn. The chief 
texts art. i 


i.'tigveda : 


1 4 iVficayf* 4 f’tiftp'd'ti , 
f KtiusMtahi vl rumnkn, 


Bijifk Yajua: Irnmnya Amnyaka. J VE 
White Yajus: BrihitdiraHyahx “ B. XIY, 

i iii, 


§31. The point ftt which we take our third survey is just 
before the appearance of the dtKtrine of transmigration and 
karma in the literature. The literature in existenct? at that 
time and surviving to our day comprises the four Vedas, the 
six old Brahmanas, and the Aranyakas. Since we have 
already dealt with the iiik^ the Saman^ and the early Ysjus.. 
the literature which forms the source for this xyryey is ; 

I. The later portions of the Yojitn't’d^, 

The Aikart’avedet, 

3. The six old Brahmapas. 

4, The Aranyakas, 


» LU. 14 ® ff. 


* aA. 1$, 3570. 10. 
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By the time to which our survey refers the Aryans had 
spread over North India at least as far as Behar, but the 
district between the Jumna and the Ganges w-as still the 
centre of Bmhmanical culture. Probably all the books of oar 
source arose in that region.* We cannot fix the date of our 
survey chronolqjically ; for the estimates of scholars show 
considerable variation. A t the time we seek to envisage there 
were already many petty princedoms in North India, contain- 
ing numerous towns, and wealth and culture were growing. 
While the country between the Junma and the Ganges was 
recognized as the central hearth of the religion and education 
of the time, there were seats of civilization in the Punjab, in 
the far North-West, and as far east as the modern Patna. Not 
only the four great castes but many of the modern mixed 
castes and sub-ctuslcs were already In existence. The Brah- 
manical schools had greatly increased in number. Each Veda 
had its own multitude of schools, divided into subordinate 
groups according to the recension of tlie Veda they used, and 
further sulxiivided according to the Brahmnna they recognized. 
At some quite unknown date, but certainly before the end of 
the period, the work of the Vedic sebooKshad become widened, 
so as not only to provide a s|xrciah'zcd training for priests but 
also to give a religiou.s education to all boys of the Brahman, 
Kshatriya, and Vai^ya castes. livery boy belonging to these 
castes went to .school immediately after undergoing the 
ceremony of initiation. Since this ceremony thus became the 
entrance to a spiritual training, it wa.s called the boy's second 
birth. Hence these three ca.stes came to be spoken of as 
twice-boiTi, and wore the sacred thread. Sudras and women 
were excluded frotn the schooL ; and only Brahmans could 
teach. 

The priest and the sacrifice were now supreme and omni- 
potent, and in consequence the religion had become pitifully 
degraded. The sacrifice was conceived as a magic system 
irresistibly wdeiding all ponxrs in earth and heaven, and the 
> 1. 165. 
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priests who the system in their hands were re^rtled as 
gods on earth. Hence, though the gods notnin&liy retain thdr 
old place, they have become of very little account, stripped of 
nearly all their real power by the priests and the sacrifice. 
Like the demons, they sacrifice, when they want to obtain 
anything, Vishnu, Rndia-Siva, and Prajapad alone are 
prominent, because of their relations with the new sacer- 
dotalism, Magic is supreme everywhete, in the sacrifice, in 
the Atharvan rites in the home, and in the discipline of the 
Vanaprastha in the forest. Morality has almost altogether 
lost its hold in the cult. The result could not but be an 
unbearable inner dissatisfaction in the best men. Hence we 
find some eagerly pressing forward towards new light along 
philosophic lines, following the lead given by the poets of the 
speculative hymns mentioned in our second survey. Two 
concepts of great itnijortaoce, the Brahman and the Atmnn., 
were separately evolved and then identifieti thus forming 
together a most signifteant phili^phic term far the absolute^ 
There were other conceptions also which were wndergtnag 
modification; sn the Br^hmanas there are a nwmter of 
passjiges® in which there is reference to the possibility of re- 
peated death in the other world, and men shudder at the 
thought. 

' OMenberg, LU, 44-S9> 


* tb. syff. 



CHAPTER II 

TRANSMIGRATION AND RELEASK: f to 300 B c. 

i, Trajtsmigratmi and Karma. 

§ 32. The iinmcnse Influence which the doctrine of trans- 
migration and karma has exercised on almost every element 
of Indian thought renders its appearance an event of such 
e\treme significance as to make it the natural starting-point 
of a new period. The date is not known even approximately. 
Indian history in the stricter sense opens only with Alexander 
the Great’s invasion of the Tunjah in $26 b.c. ; so that all 
previous events possess only a relative chronology. The hfc 
of the Buddha, now approximately dated 560-480 B.C., forms 
the starting-point for the conjectural dating of earlier occui- 
rcnces. Behind his activity we can descry the rise of the 
philosophy of the Upanishads, and behind that again the 
emergence of the belief in transmigration and karma.’ The 
whole of the literature of the chapter shares this uncertainty , 
only a relative chronology is possible. 

It is a very remarkable fact that the belief of the early 
people with regard to birth, death, and the other world 
underwent such a complete change at this period in their 
history. There is no trace of transmigration in the hymns of 
the Vedas ; only in the Brahmanas are there to be found a 
few traces of the lines of thought from which the doctrine 
arose. In the Upanishads, however, and in all later Hindu 
literature, the doctrine is universally accepted, and enters as 
an active force into almost every element of Hindu thought 

’ See Ktitlh //!AS. 1909, 574; SS. 15 j Oldenberg, ZK 288; Poussin, 
IVN. loff.; Waddell, 5 . 1914,661!?. 
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Through the spread of Buddhism the doctrine was accepted 
by the populationii of the centre, the east, and the south of 
Asia. It is thus im^K'issible to cKaggerate the imptst-taace of 
the change with which this chapter opens. 

It has !>een clearly demonstrated that the immediate 
sources of both the conccptlons—transniigration and karma- 
are to be found in the Br5hmapa.s ; * yet the two are found 
linked together in a doctrine of moral requital for the first 
time in the TJpanishads. The creation, therefore, of this 
master-conception is unquestionably the work of the Ary.-i!i 
mind. Yet the suggestion which many scholars have made, 
that the idea of transmigration must have come from totem- 
istic aboriginals who believed that after death their souls lived 
in animal bodies, may be, after all, partly true ; for the Aryan 
people were not only in daily contact with aboriginals but 
had already sufforetl large infusion.^ of aborigissal blood, 

§33, The theory is that .souls are bm'ii anti she nsany titnes, 
and that a man’s costduet in one life determines his psjsition 
in the next, getod costdiict being rewarried, aiid evil conduct 
punished- In the earliest |xissages“ iii W’hich the doctnne 
appears, tliat is all that is stated ; but soon it received a more 
definite form : 

Those whose conduct Im been pkasing, will quickly attain a pleasing 
birth, the birth of a Brahman, or a Kshairiya, or a Vaiiya ; but those 
whose conduct has been abominable, will quickly attain an alximinabte 
birth, the birth of a dog, or a hog, or an Outcast^.* 

and this form it was which became the basis of the orthodox 
Hindu belief. Caste is the chief element of the requital of 
one’s action. The word for action, karwaf is used for the 
mysteriou.s power which, according to this doctrine, causes 
all action to wfork itself out in requital in another life. The 
conception was soon deepened and broadened. It was recr^- 
nized that a man’s body, mind, and character, and also ail the 


^ Gldenbeig, L!/. 

“ IWJiadSrctnyaiiJ^ £4 fli. a, 13; 
* C'MSfuiagya, if. V. le, 7, 


I V. 4, 5. 
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details of his experience were elements of the requital. Men 
also recognized that, since each life is the requital of foregoing 
action, and since the actions of each new life demand another 
for their reward or punishment, the process of birth and 
death, sanisaret^ can have had no beginning, and can have no 
end. The soul was therefore eternal. 

It would be well to notice that the theory took form among 
polytheists, and included gods, demons, animals, and plants in 
its sweep as well as men : there was no living being that was 
not subject to the law of rebirth. Nor was there any divine 
power that controlled the process : the concept of a Supreme, 
exalted high above all the gods, had not risen on the minds 
of the men who created the doctrine. 

The doctrine would seem to have met a need of the time, 
for it steadily spreari among cultured men throughout North 
India. Clearly the belief was a moral advance on earlier 
ideas; for it gave all conduct a moral meaning, and made 
every man realize the seriousness of life and his personal 
responsibility. Its evil effects did not become evident at 
once. For centuries this conception of the world sufficed 
for multitudes of thinking Hindus, and it still suffices for the 
unthinking masses ; but for others, very soon, an addition 
became nccessaiy. 

§ 34. We have seen that in the age of the Brahmanas a few 
men were already struggling to reach philosophic conceptions 
of the world which might form a more satisfactory basis for the 
religious life than the gross ritual and magic of the sacrifice. 
Terror-struck at the prospect of repeated death in the other 
world {an idea frequently referred to in the Brahmanas), men 
longed for release from that fate ; and some believed they 
had found it in the conviction that the gods and all the 
spiritual powers of the world are deathless, and that the man 
who, knowing this, brings his own spirit into union with these 
powers, wdtis a sure immortality.^ The doctrine of trans- 
migration now seemed to explain the grip which the things of 
* Oldenberg, Zi 7 . 31 if. 
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s(n« hi^t. >ti l!ic hiim;»n 'pint it n s* quickmej the desire 
for rcieasc front tht tKmt.a5:;c of attd death , but the 

unbroken series of births a»<i tlealh*; reeincd t«» tnuke the 
achievement of immortaUt)' and rekase more difficult than 
ever* flow was escape ptsssibie ? Hence there arose a pas- 
sionate desire to find some means of deliverance ; aisd from 
that passion sprang all the noblest forms of Msndu religious 
thought, and Buddhism and Jainism as well Indeed, it is 
but the simple truth to say that karma and rebirth, with 
release, have given Indian religious thought its peculiar 
fiavoure 

§ 35‘ chief historical facts to be realized at this 

point hi this, that, during this period, South India was 
gradually inoculated, and at hist thoroughiy interpenetrated, 
with the religion and culture which had tern taking shape in 
the north. Three polittcai <?vcnt» must also te mnntbncd, 
the conquest of the Bunjab by Darius. Akjtandrds raid, and 
the rise of the Maurya einpirn; for the third, which was a 
direct reaction from fjrccl* domimition and an Imitation of 
the Persian system, proved of very large signifieance for the 
history of Buddhism. 

ii. Tht Txi-kf’bttrn fiutf ‘heir lAkr-aiurt. 

§36. The three twice born castes -Briihmans, Kshatriyas, 
Vaiiyas — formed now a large educated community, sharply 
divided among, themselves, yet far more tlceply cut off from 
the vast ijiidra community which served them, and from the 
unclean Outcastes with whom they would liave nothing to do. 
The whole of the literature described in our first chapter was 
their exclusive possession, and much more was destined to 
coiiie into existence during the period. But, though they 
kept themselves rigidly separate from Sadras in all rdigtous 
matters, it seems probable that Sildra worship .soon began to 
exercise an influence on them. 

We deal, first of all, with what is, strictly speaking, the 
literature of the twice-born, namely works written in expo- 
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sitioa of the earlier litesuture. In all these books the doctrine 
of karma and rebirth Ss accepted as true, and here and there 
the Opanishad theory of release also finds reflection. 

§ 37. We mention first what is clearly the earliest form of 
Indian philosophy, although its earliest surviving document 
cannot be dated earlier than the fourth century after Christ, 
and although in its inception it rvas in no sense philosophical 
It is clear that the Karma Mimamsa in some form came into 
existence quite early during this period. It is, as will be ex- 
plained later, a method of Vedlc exegesis, dealing primarily 
with the sacred texts which give injunctions for the sacrifices. 
Its interest for us at this point is twofold, first because it is to 
this day the special system of the orthodox twice-born man, 
and secondly because it retained for many centuries certain 
features characteristic of the time of its birth, and indeed 
retains some of them to this day. The MimSmsa reflects the 
time when the average educated man was frankly polytheistic, 
and thus athelatic from the fjoint of view of theism or 
pantheism, when he accepted rebirtlt and karma but felt no 
need of release, and when, like the average unreflecting man, 
he took a realistic view of the world. For the underatauding 
of the developments of this period it is of great importance to 
realize that this was the state of mind of nearly all educated 
men ^ in the earlier, and probably of the vast majority in the 
later, part of the j>eriod also, 

§ 38. We take next the literature of the Vedic schools. 
The basis of all the training is still the process of laying up 
in the memory the hymns of the Veda of one's school and the 
long chapters of the Bruhinana. But a large amount of 
ancillary material has now to be mastered by the student as 
well as the fundamental texts. The scknce.s of Vedic expo- 
sition, phonetics, grammar, metre, etymology, &c., the begin- 
nings of which are found in the Brahmanas, have each grown 
in width and complexity as well as in accuracy. The sacrifices, 
both minor and major, have grown steadily more intricate 
* Cf. Oldenberg, LU* 51. 
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and more nimicroo*?, arsd ihc Marmi. j.e. the kwof ccmdoct, 
has become a large Ix'jdy of dctaikrd wjsjiisctbiis. fknee, to 
enable the stodeot to carry m mind ths; vast and varied 
mas^s of iotormation which he requiwl to know, a new 
method of toaching was created, the i^/r'4-tjiethod. The 
essential feature of the method is the committing to memory 
of a long scries of very abbreviated phrases, which serve as 
a sort of classihed index of the partkalac subject dealt with. 
The method was of service in proport iort to the care with 
which the subject wa.s arranged, and to the skill with which 
the itinemonk phra-ses were composed. A series of siltras is 
more or Ics.s mcomprchcn.riblc by Itself ; it has aKvayg a com- 
Rientery attached to it, either ora! or written, which fills «p 
the gaps and expounds the thought. 

There arc four types of satra-s which are of large significance 
for the religious Hfc, namely the Srauta, the Grihya, and the 
Dhanna mammhi, lusd the magic-books. The Srauta-sfitras 
get their epithet Sraula from the fact that they are directly 
foimded on the hymns and the BrShmaoaR, w'hich are 
i,e, revelation in the highest sense. The Grihy,n manuals are 
called i.e. domestic, iwcausc they descril>e the minor 

sacrifice.^ and the ritual acts obiigatojy on the family, 1 he 
Dharma inanuais lay down the rules of the i.e. the 

Hindu !aw' of conduct. Of the Srauta-.sdtras a dozen survive, 
of the Grihyas also a dozen, or thirteen, if the A'af/M'a be 
included, and of the Dharma manuals six ; while there are 
four noteworthy book.s on magic. 

It is as yet impossible to give any definite chronology of 
the sQtras ; but all the surviving works of the Srauta, Gphya, 
and Dharma cla-sscs {called as a group the Kalpa-sQtras) 
probably belong to the fifth, fourth, or third centuriesd Nor 
is it yet possible to set them out in the order of their origin,® 

§ 59 . The ^rauta-sutras arc hand-books prepared for the use 
of priests wath reference to the greater Vedic sacrifices, i.e. 

* See the disenssions by Keith, aj -5 : 7'S, !. xlv-stvi. 

* But see Keith, TS. I, xlv. 
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tiiose for whkh three «r more sacrificiaS fires, and priests 
belonging to each c»f the three orders, were necessary. Thus 
each ^ranta-sOtra dc|>ends on or»e of the three Vedas, and 
contains insti-nct tons only for the order of priests corresponding 
to that Veda Hence in order fully to smderstand the cere- 
Biontai of any single sacrifice, it Is necessary for the student 
to read together the sections on that sacrifice in three ^rauta- 
gfitras. For this certain otiter manuals, called ParibhSshas, 
which show how the three strands of the sacrifice fit together, 
are used. 

§40. The Gribya-sutras deal with three groups of subjects. 
The first group confeuns general and detailed rules for the 
ssmpiler siicrifices, which were jicrformed on the domestic 
fire by the householder hintself, if he were a Brahnran, or by 
a pric.st ajs|.M;?itited by him ftw the purpose. These offerings 
are of three typcK; (oj melted butter, oil, or milk poured on the 
fire ; 0 } co<3>ked cakes ; and (c) animal aacrifices. The .second 
group of subjects are the eighteen ^craments, solemn cere- 
monies connected with the great momemts of life, such as 
birth, the fii'St solid food given to the child, his tonsure, his 
intliation as a rcligiou-s student, his return home after his 
education, and marriage. The third is a mixed group, 
includiti^ hou3se*b«iiding rites, the funeral ceremony, the 
4 rSddhas, or offerings to the spirits of deceased ancestors, and 
minor observances. As in all these ceremonies there is but 
one series of ritual acts and liturgic utterances, the Grihya- 
sStras of the three Vedas differ very little from each other 
except in the Vedsc stauras they quote. 

The Karma Mimfimsi, we may remind ourselves, existed in 
order that every* injtmetion covered by the Srauta and Gfibya 
sfitras should !>e faithfully jjerforraed. Learned MhnSm- 
sakas were usually protent at the greater sacrifices to guide 
everything- 

§41. The Dharma-sutras deal not with sacrifice but with 
conduct. I'he word tiMrma means that which is obligatory, 
and is thus similar to the Latin rel^w. It is used iif several 
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a^‘nsc.'^, which vary chivrly in iheir stope : hr'*!, Htsiduistsi as 
a whole is the d/tan^tif, jtist a'f ty Jltak1hs.'4.s liiSiUjlhf'in is 

seconds the whole rvligbus law, as expressed in the 
Srauta, Gfihya.and Dharma cod©* ; ihird, the laws of conduct 
this is the ordinary meaning, as in the Disartna-sisls'a,^ and the 
later DharrnaiSstras ; and fourth, the law of a c^ste. as In the 
G^^a frequently. The Dhartna'sutrai’ contain regublions ior 
the four M'mmM or forms, of Hindu Ssfc, vis. the stiiJent, the 
householder, the hermit, and the* ascetic, and the foilowhig 
special subjects: the king, csvtl kw, crisninal l.aw, marriiige, 
inheritance, funeral nte.%, penances, and excommunication, 
Originally the Dharma-sutras were each meant to be used 
only by tnembers of its own .'•chocjl, but latci a iiuntber 
of them Ijecamc recognised ius valid for all twice-boni 
men, 

The basal principle upon which this Saw uf cortduct rests r.s 
the supreme obligation of tlu:ca?»U‘ system. By that ;i inan^s 
profession and religioua duties at.* determined,, wdl as h(s 
place in Hindu society. The BrliSunan i,s the ptk.st, teacher, 
and judge ; the Kshatriya h the ruler and warrior ; tlw Vaisya 
turns to agriculture, itiduslrj*, or trade; the Isutira isi the 
'.ervant of tiiesc tbrtx* twice -lx>rn castes. The Uutcastes ate 
untouchable and arc shut out in their hSth and their poverty. 
All the provisions of the laws of property and crime are 
conditioned by caste : the higher a man’s eastc. the greatti 
his rights; the higher the caste of the criminal, tlK? loss his 
punishment; the higher the caste of the uxonged party, the 
greater the penalty. It is well to note that in the time of 
these sutras each man chtioscs his own asrama, i. e, vvhethet 
he is to remain a student, or become a householder, a hermit, 
or a saunyus! ; these modes of life have not yet become a senes 
through which each man is expected to paris. Amongst the 
fresh regulations, we note two uf supreme import. tnee for the 
family— the rule that a girl dtmsld be married befare puberty, ‘ 

* Gai^fama />S. XVII!. si-.a;- I’itojA/Ai* 1>a, XVH. 6<r7o; AW- 

/cy It", i, 11 is. 
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.ind the rule tliut 110 widow who has borne children should 
lemanyd 

§ 42. The religion reflected in the sutras ^ is polytheistic and 
ritualistic. There i.s no trace of divine incarnation in them, 
and no approach to theism. The philo-sophy of the Atman 
IS mentioned a.s a subject of meditation for the .sannyasi ; and 
m one sutra it is heartily commended to the .student on the 
ground that there is no higher object than the attainment of 
the Atman,'* Neces.sarily, the whole of the Vcdic religion is 
!cpresented~the soma-cult, the fire-cult, animal sacrifice, and 
the numerous magic rites. Temples and images also appeal 
side by side with these ancient methods of worship, but we 
are told nothing about the temple-cult, the reason seemingly 
being that it stands outside the 'Vcdic faith. The old 
pantheon remains, but several new divinities appear, chiefly 
abstractions — Dharnia, religious law ; Kubera, wealth ; Kara<i, 
Lupid. Bruhiua, whom we meet in the Aranyaka.s, has also 
an honoured place. The worship of snakes, mountains, rivers, 
and pools is also found ; and cow-pens arc reckoned among 
holy places. The dtxitrinc of transmigration and karma is 
iccognized as true by ever}? one, but the old eschatology is 
still in use ; so that there is no unity of treatment, Rcadcis 
will note how close the resemblance is to the religion of the 
oiiginal Epics. 

§ 43. The appearance during this period of the sutra-texts 
on Magic shows that the practice of the old methods of magic 
was still a very living part of the religion ; but we must 
notice that these ceremonies did not form part of the obliga- 
tory ceremonial law {kaf^a), but are extra and volnntajy 
1 he chief text, the KtvtHka-sutra which belongs to the Atkm - 
va-i>ed<i, is first of all a Grihya-sutra, but also gives a great deal 
of detailed information about magical ceremonies, and makes 
much that is far from clear in the Atharvan quite compre- 


‘ Ganiama DS. XVIII. 4-17; VSsishtha DS. XVII. 55-68, 74. 
= See the careful sketch by Hopkins, AV, 243-63. 

** ApdstumSa JJS. 1. 8, 22-3. 
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ihertsible. The descrilws the niagk.il effects pro- 

dtjced by the iKitaiioJi of hysnsi-s or sittgk vt’rssg of the 
Kii^vdtt ; while the Brnhmxina s^ijows how the 

chant? of the Samave^a may te iswd for su|»rstkioiis 
praeticcK,* 'fhe Briihmma, 0lg^> l;>(?fongs to the 

Smunma, and deal? with |>ortcnts and the nteans to avert 
tiicir evil inSvience. We may al^vo nse«ltets hett she 
Br&hmamt nf the A whicii {? a late test esf very 
varied character, depending on the Vmhlmi-suirs, 

§ 44, Suhsidiary adnis alno cKisted an trie meamiretni^nt of 
altars and svere calltid frsnn the ward for a 

measuring line, on Fhonetie:i, Biksfia, (Irammar, lytikarttm, 
Klymoiogy, Nimi'fii, IVtmrdy, CAAmms, and AstroRomy, 
Jy&ikAin. 'Fhere were also s{>ceial forjjui sT the test of the 
J^igtffda and vat inus ancillary work!*; oti jniuor rnattsnu 
A large jrart of thia liieratuie is of no inlerest for oor 
subject, iis, from the modern atand|>oint, it is purely isecular 
But there i;i one of thirac secular b<x>k,ft which we must 
mention, because of the im«tH-n»c influence It has exerted 
over language in India, ami its consequefit importance 
for Indian history. We refer to the AsAfAM/Aj-i or Eight 
Chapters of Eantrsi on VyAhirami, Grammsr. Paniiu 
lived at Taxila in tite ter north-west, seemingly about 
the middle of the fourth century B,C.® He may have bKn 
alive when Alc.xander and his array were euiertained in the 
city with royal tnagnificence. la him culnrinated the move- 
ment to make the s|jeech of the Vedic ,‘!Chr>ols a thoroughly 
musical, trustworthy, inteUigible, and |ioHshed snstrumesit ; 
and his book has been the norm of the s.e, the 

cullured, speech ever since, Down to his rime this language 
had gradually changed ; but froiia the nwment when tit Ihc 
schools of India his book booime the standard, Sanskiit 
became ait unchangeable language. By his day great tlslTer- 
enccs had already arisett between the |>olished tongue and 

* For the diMtt of these texts, see Keith, flS’. L clxvi). 

* Keiih, TA t. d.v\ijj. 
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the curretn forms of spcecJi : Sanskrit was becoming incom- 
prehensible to the uneducated man. Herein lay its dis- 
advantage and still lies. But, on the other hand, it remains 
permanently intelligible to all cultured men throughout India, 
while each vernacular is restricted to its own domain, and also 
changes so rapidly that usually in three or four hundred years 
its best literature is as foreign to the vulgar as Sanskrit itself. 

The whole of this sfitra-literature was recognized as reve- 
lation of the second grade and was called smriti, remembrance, 
in contrast With literature of the highest grade, which, as we 
have already .seen, was called sruti. 

§ 45. A famous work on politics, Kautilya’s Arthamstra, 
which has recently come to light, though not a religious woik, 
mii.st be mentioned here on account of the large amount of 
detailed information it affords incidentally as to the condition 
of religion and morals in Magadha, towards the end of the 
I)erlod, According to tradition, Kaufilya is another name 
for ChSnakya, Chaiidragupta’s BrShman minister ; but critical 
inquiry tends to lead to the conclusion that the work is the 
tcMt-book of a school of politics, and that, while probably 
part of it i.s the work of Chfinakya, it has been redacted and 
interpolated.^ Yet its evidence is of great value, if wc give 
its date rather wide limits, say from 300 to 100 b, C. It is 
a work which no one dealing with Hindu ethics can afford to 
neglect. The information it gives about goveroment, law, 
crime and its punishment, and the social and economic state 
of the countiy is of very great importance. Its evidence with 
regard to the religion of Magadha is most interesting. The 
popular belief was a wide and varied polytheism ; for not 
only are the great gods and many of the minor divinities of 
Hinduism mentioned,, but the worship of mountains, rivers, 
tices and fire, of birds, snakes, and cows and other animals, 
IS r^arded as of great value as a prophylactic against 
pestilence, cattle- disease, demons, fire, floods, drought, famine, 

» Keith, 1916, p. 130. But see also K. V. Rangaswaini Aiyangar, 
C^insideraiie/is A?tden( Indian Polity, Madras, 1916. 
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»tnd other c;j1a3intif?s, N uitjcrmsK ccremossioH, iiRMoiatioa^, and 
niayicnl nr« recotftfnfmk’d for Hssch i^urposcs also* 

Readers will rr^te how well tliss fsts in with the evidence 
of the epics tOid the satra^t. Another j-;sp«.l of the book is 
sO escbatoh’gy. It dtjes not seem ta mention tmn^migfa-. 
tion, karmat or release at all m sH thc.^c fcattircs the work 
R very similar t« th.c t^hcis of A^oka. I'he follow ing iis the 
btisJs of the moral and reitgious teaeVuag of the treatise ; 

The observance ol one's own de;y ie-afl? one lo hcisvan (fiyr^rt)and 
sKflniie hiiss !;!.«/!«/ rttii When it is violaiet’, fi>c wurM vviSS caioe to an 
end omu^ Eu <'tj)slsw>;on of ca&l«#. and thuRs. die king shudi never 

alJovv tieopk to swet ve fraai iheh dniies, . . . for the wosld, rlien tnasr*' 
tair.ed in arewnhisice with ihe injersetians «*f the triple Vedij, wii! surely 
prioress, Isut ft«ver 

rills !s jirccisely ibe position of the Rarma l^lsmiuhsa. The 
work lecomsisentis the SShkliya. Yoga, lutt! Lok.tyaSa jthiir.* 
sophius. The first and the last of the three srre nthciiilkh and 
it is practically certain that ai this daur ttU' Yoga wan m 
also. 

iii. 7 '/ie fipks. 

§ 46. The epics of india, the MaAtlManfht ami the AAff/m- 
fom, which were uiiginaliy heroic narratii^cs, bccamo in the 
course of their history religions works, and arc of extreme 
importance as evidence ort the subject of the reiigion of the 
common people and with regard to the rise of the seels of 
Hindnism. But they are so vast that they are a|>t to fill the 
virgin inquirer with utter dismay; and in the case of the 
MahifiMi'afa, the contents present such an extraordinary 
medley — cKpiained to us us arising ffcuji interminable inter- 
polations and the ojicratiom; of countless mltiors each with 
a policy of his own- -ihat they deepen the feeling to blank 
despair, Yet, taken in the right way, they ought to prove 
very fnutfuh The parts of each poent nmst be read at the 
points of the history where they appeared, 
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Scholars seem to be coming steadily nearer unanimity as 
to tile three essential moments in the history of the epics, 
1 hey are practically the same for both. All three stages 
are very fully represented in the Mahabharafa, but it is in 
the Ramajana that the first and the second can be most 
easily studied* while the third, which is only faintly represented 
in it, attains enonnotis proportions in the Mahabhdraia. They 
are a.s foilow-s : 

A. The epics composed as popular poems : sixth, fifth, or 

fourth century n. C. 

B. The epics changed into sectarian poems by Vaishnava 

priests : second century B. c. 

C. Vaishuava theism in Imth epics; the MaJi&bhdraia 

becomes a huge encyclopaedia of theology, philo- 
sophy, politics, and law; first and second cen- 
turies A. ri. 

There is perhaps not quite so much unanimity with regatd 
to the dates suggested as to the three distinct movements.'' 
All would acknowledge further that fragments of material 
found their %vay into the Mnhahhdrata in still later centuries. 

§47, In this chapter, then, we deal only with the first stage. 
The root.s of popular epic poetry lie very far back, in dramatic 
storie.s in the Vedic hymn.s and narratives in the Brahmanas , ^ 
and it is probable that the first attempts at actual epics 
(possibly indeed a rudimentary Mahdbhdrata, or Rdmayana) 
go back as far as the age of the Brahmanas ; for since the 
epic is popular, and its language is Sanskrit, it must have 
originated at a time when the warriors in the chieftain’s hall 
understood heroic songs in Sanskrit, that is, a time when the 
popular and the cultured speech were still near enough to be 
piactically one. That in India, os in Greece, the epic arose 
from the song that glorified the noble deed, stands out clearly 

' Holtzmann, MBH. 1 . 5 ff.; 126 ff.; 1521!.; Jacobi, ^24!?.; 6cff.,',rooff , 
Macdonell, S/,. 285- 6; 305"! 2; Hopkins, OR- 397''8; Wintemitz, I. 
389 ff.; 423 ff- , 

’ Macdonell, 380-1 j Keith, . 4 ^. 196 n. 19. 
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in the ancient evidence, Tlsc early srmgs were snsjg ; and th« 
more elaborate cam ixs-si lions Ruunrled on them were either 
sung or recited with clof^ucnt decJamation aiul dramatic 
gesture.* 

Scholars agree that the first rounded AfaMMeh-^M and the 
fiist completed /idmdjmn arose from these earlier effort%and 
that they bath appeared in the same age, tx^tween 6 qo and 
300 B. r. ; “ but unanimity has not yet betuj reached on the 
question as to which came first.® For our purpose, however, 
the question Is of little imp£?rtance. We need merely re- 
cognize that both were already in existence by 300 ii.C, and 
that both may have arisen a good deal earlier. The features 
ol the two epics, the place where they arose, the way In which 
they were fornietl from earlier pieces and other interesting 
problems, are discussed by the trilksd Strictly ss?eaking, the 
original epics ought not to come Into om survey; for they 
were not composed as reUginus works, but ss heroic 
poems. Yet their subsequent history changed thetn into 
religious works of very great importance, and the original 
material is a source of religious hi^^tory all th«; more valuabic 
because it is indirect. 

§ 4h, Wo shall take the shorter epic first, mt it is easier to 
detach the original from its accrctitms than to 

reach the genuine BMmia amidst the immeasurable masses 
of extraneous material in which it is buried. Scholars agree 
that of the seven books of which the Rdmdyan^ consists! the 
whole of the fust ® and the seventh books are later additions. 
Thus Books II~¥I represent the genuine old epic. But even 

> Holunmnii, MBH, L jafT, ; Hopkins, i»f£, 363' 7. 

* MacdoiwU, S'/,, 285 ; 306"?; Hopkins, £<£. Vi ; Kdth, ^915, 

3i8fif. 

* Jacobi puts the Mmayam first, A’. 60 fF,; » Macdonell, .VA. 30^ 
but see also ERE. X. 576; Hopkins s^ts the Bh.^rata epic Srst, then the 
RStnSya^^ then the Pandn epic, GB. 60“t • 338--9. 

* Jacobi, A. t ipff. ; ll^txmiUin, MBH. I, 15 E • Macdoiidl, SL. 310 ; 
Hopkias, GE, 79 and passim. 

" With the exception of verses 5 to 8 of Canto V, whidi Jacobi, A?, 55, 
believes formed the first lines of Valmiki's work- 
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in the^ books there are numerous passages that have been 
foisted on the text by recitei^. Most of them are either 
variantSs which make the details of the story harder to follow, 
or repetitions, which weary the reader intolerably ; so that, 
before scanning text or translation, it would be well to put 
up a danger-signal beside each morass.^ Estimates of the 
date of Vlimiki’s work vary from the sixth to the fourth 
century B. C.® 

Valmiki's {X)em helps us to understand the religion the 
more because it is a secular work ; for it gives us an un- 
disturbed reflection of some aspects of the popular faith. 
And we do well to look at it carefully ; for from a very early 
date the work has been read as a mirror of character ; and in 
its enlarged form the Ramayana is still the first of all Vish- 
itjuite scriptures. Rcitgion, then, in the original work is still 
frankly polytheistic and external. There are no sects. Eveiy 
one acknowledge® all the gods; and worship is made by 
means of sacrifice, usually animal sacrifice, There is no 
mention here of the philosophy of the Atman. The smnySsi 
never appears ; but at every turn the ancient vanapmstha. 
There is no approadi to anything like a theism. The idea 
of divine incarnation never occurs; R5ma from beginning to 
end is a man and only a man he is a great hero, but there 
is no sugge-stion that he is in any sense a god. Most of the 
old gods of the Veda are mentioned ; and there is no monarch 
among them, although Indra may receive a little more re- 
cognition than the others. A number of new divinities have 
taken their places among the famous early gods, especially 
Kama, Kubera, ^ukra, and Karttikcya, and the following 
goddesses: Gang5, the Ganges, with LaLshml and Uma, the 

‘ The following are tlie chief interpolations recognized by Jacobi : 11 . 
4 J-9, 66-93, lo?, IJ7, S-” 9 ; HI- IV. 17-18,40-43, 45-7, 

V. 41-55, 58-64, 6^8; VI, 23-40, 59-60, 69, 74-5. Besides tijese, there 
IS one very late canto which would confuse the reader seriously, viz. VI. 1 19. 

* Jacobi, j?. IOO-1I3, inclines to the sixth, or even the eighth century. 
The latest careful review of the question is by Keith, 1915, 318 
He inclines to the fourth century as the true date, and Macdonell agrees : 
ERR. X. 576. 
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rtivee of Vishnu and Siva. Semi-divirv,' animals. Sesha, the 
',nake, Hanuman, the monkey, Jamhavrin, the bear, Garuda, 
the eagle, Jatayu*:, the vidUirer, am! Nandh Siva’s biiU. ase 
<|U!te prominent. Vishini and Ssv«a. who in the later Vcii^is 
and the Brahmanas are far more imjxjrtant than they are jn 
the tore maintam that prominence. .Snake?;, trees, rivers, 
and lakes are also woi^hippsJtL It Is of im|>ortance to note 
that temples and in^ages of the gods are common, and that 
animal sacrifice is the usual offering- There is no ailusion to 
the phallus of Siva, hmumerablc ’jwper.'^titlfms haunt the 
religious consciousnesK. The dtjctrinc of transmigration and 
karma is everywhere accepte! .and applied to life, but it h 
not yet full gnwn. Men do not uiiderstansi alt it.s tmidica* 
tions, and parts of tlm old .scheme of things stii! survunn 

§49. 'rhe originai hende is much harder to 

isolate, chiefly becjussc it wa.s redaclod with greater care and 
per.ststencc bj’ the priests than the oimpfiniou poem. It is 
Inferred to in the epic itself ; for in the first ,seri;'on of the 
first book m it stmid.s to-<lay, we are told that the If/urraia 
consist-s of 8,hoo ver.stiiS, of 24,000 verses, and of ior^,OQo 
vmes. These three computatfons carrcsjrcmd tt> the three 
stadia in the comiKwition of the poem referred to above. 
Thus the work we are tliinking of here cont.vined H,Hoo verse*;. 
No .scholar has yet undertaken to separate out the component 
passages, and refor m the ancient work : so that it cannot be 
studied precisely in the same way as the original , 

but the student may form some idea of its character by 
reading one of the oMcst epii?odc.s, Hala,’ or SSvitri,® or the 
famous gambling sceneg or some €»f the battie-.scertes from 
Rook VIII or IX, though even in the.se the tmil of the redactor 
will be crossed here and there. 

Then scholars are quite able to see the religiaus c,harac» 
teristics of the old i>oem, though they cannot extricate it from 
the clinging raa.ss of fresh growth. The religion k polythei.stic 
and dtualistic through and through ; scctariani.sm has not yet 
MIL S2ff. MlLsgaE ML4fM3. 
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appeared ; there h no theism in it, no divine incarnation, no 
exposition of the Atman doctrine. The three chief gods seeir 
to be Indra, Brahma, and Agni, but the whole of the oid 
pantiK-on survives. Dharm.a, i e. I.aw, and Kama, Love, 
appear as divinities, and Krishna appears also, but whether as 
god or man is not yet known with certainty. 

Epic society is dominated by caste ; yet there is far more 
social freedom than at later stages of Hindu history ; and 
women in particular have a good deal of liberty. Brahmans, 
11^ contravention of the regular rule, often becrmie warriors 
Hindus have not yet become vegetarians: everybody eats 
beef. The polyandry of DmupadI is dearly a historical trait 
which has persisted in the story, despite its naturally repulsive 
character. 

§50. f)ne of the chief problem.? of this period i.s the rise of 
the god Krishpa, who seems to have had as one ofhis epithets 
the title Vasudwa. Some scholars believe that in the original 
MahiWuh'dUi he was a m.m and only a mati,’ and that he was 
deified at a rather later date. Others aifirm that he is always 
a god in the Mohabhamta? Of these some suppose that he 
was originally a vegetation -.spirit, others that he was a sun-god. 
It is certainly clear that he was already a god of some sort in 
the foufth century U.C. ; for in Panini’s grammar ® V'asudeva 
and Arjuna appear as a pair of divinities. Megasthenes, a 
Greek ambassador at the court of Chandragupta about 500 b.c., 
has a sentence which seems to moan that Krishna was wor- 
shipped at Mathura and Krishnapur. In the Mahanarayana 
Upn/nshad,"^ which is probably not later than the third century 
B.q., there is a Htany in whidi the title Vasudeva is used as an 
epithet of Vishnu, which seems to mean that Kpshna was 
already in some sense identified with Vishnu. Einally, in the 
Makabka&hy^ ^ of Patanjali, which was' probably written about 
150 B.C., Vdsudeva is spoken of as a divinity. 

' Hopkins, ION, 105 (but see below); Grierson, ERE. II. 541 ; Garbe, 
1 C mo, 

® Keith, 1915, S4S ; Hopkins, GE. 395, n. 3 ; RL 467-S. 

® EV. 3. 98. * I. 31. * On Panini, IV. 3. 98. 
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Sir R. G. Rlsandarkar ’ has a Boiabic ihfory tif hts own on 
the subject. He distitiijuishes between Va^ndt'va snd Rfinlina, 
He believes that Vi'isudevst was ori'ulnaily a usan beirjnging to 
the S3t\M,ta trite, that he ftvcd in the sisith «'i«M!y iur., if not 
earlier, and that he tanj^ht tlsc people of his tribe a menrotheRtK 
religion. Some time after his death he was deified by his own 
people and identified with the one p£T!a:ntal GchI whom he had 
preacheti. He was thereafter identified, first with Narilyapa, 
then with Vishnu, and finaliy with the cowherd god of Mathura, 
Gopaia Krishna. From the sect which vvorshipped this got! 
there arose, according to this theory, the famous poem, the 
Grierson,® WinternitK,® and Garbe ^ accept the 
theory, and siipjwrt it ardently, but Hopkins ® and Keith * 
hold that it can be shown to be unhistorical ; and mtxst scholars 
seem to follow them. There is certainly no dear evidence 
of the existence of a monotheistte faith during those early 
tt ntiiries. 

§ . In the ICpie.s and the Sutras we meet the first rtfCerences 

to Hindu temple-and -image worship. But it i.s moat turteworthy 
that, by the side of the minute instructions for the s.icrifice>( 
given in the Kalpa-sutras, no ■directions for the templo-cuit 
appear. The latter seenns to be merely tfderated by the sick 
of the orthodox cult. Then, at a later date, when the 
Vaishnavas and the Ssiva.s organized thcm.sdves as sects, 
wor-shipping Vishnu and Siva by temple and image, they wne 
condemned as unorthodox ; and the taint remains to some 
extent to the present day. It is abo important to realke that 
from the earliest times at which we catch glimpses of the 
organsKation of Hindu temple-worship, there are stringent 
rules to the eflcct that the priests must he Brahmans, and 
that the temples are open to all men and women of the foiu 
castes — Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaisya, Sudra—but to no others 
What the history behind the.se facts i.s, it is as yet impossible 

1 VS. Chaps. IV, VH, VI 11 , IX. 

* SRE. II. 540 ff. » I. 373. ■* /C. siyg. 

» /RAS. 1905, « /RAS. J915, 5485 ib. i9i7, J73. 
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to say ivith certamty.* One of the largest interests of the 
later history of Hincis) worship is the slow but steady weaken- 
ing of the old sacriftcfal cult under the pressure of the more 
iittractive temple-system. 

iv. Sjis/^-ms of Release. 

§5'3. On the basts of ideas expressed in the philosophic 
hymns of the Rig'ih’da and the Aiharvaveda., there were 
evolved in the time of the Rrahinanas two conceptions of the 
Absolute, the Brnimum and the Atman, the Self, the former 
drawn either from the concept of the supernatural power 
icisident in holy things" or from reflection on the outer world," 
the latter drawn from the subjective life of man. The ideas 
were then combined, with the rc.sult that the Absolute was 
thought of as both the source of all things and ns a spiritual 
fat mg. The Brahman-Atm.an thus came to be the phrtise for 
the one .spiritual reality, unchanging, universal, free from ail 
earthly bonds, from birth and dcatli, pain and sorrow ; and 

* So far as the evidence it would seem that for many cenlurtes 

after their entrance into India the Aryan people used no images, erected 
no temples, and reengntred no sacred places. Their cult consisted of 
the sacrifices, and these were private and personal, and were carried 
out within a man’s own house or domains, or wherever the performance 
was desirable. On the other hand, the facts of modern India suggest 
that the saertd spot, with its local shrine and image or symbol, open to 
all the people of the tribe, is a very old aboriginal institution. It seems 
as if the Aryans and the aborigines were very sharply divided in their 
conceptions of worship as well as in other nnatters. If this inference then 
IS justifiable, it would be natural to conjecture that, when, at a very early 
period, masses of the alxiriginea were admitted to intercourse with the 
conquering Ary.'ins and called Sfidras, they carried with them into the 
Aryan community their teinpk-and-image worship; and that this cult 
was at some later date regularized, either by the appointment of real 
Brahmans as ministrants, or by the recognition of the actual incumbents 
as Brdhmans. If we could be sure that the second of these alternatives 
ts what actually happened, we should then have a really adequate historical 
reason for the very curious fact that, to this day and all over India, 
temple-ministrants are held in much less consideration than other 
Brahmans. There is one point which is absolutely clear, namely this, 
that the essential elements of the temple-cult— the sixteen operations, 
sko^sa are so distinct in character from the sacrificial cult as 

to betray on alien origin. 

* Oldenberg, tU, 44-52 ; Poussin, WN. 22. 

® Deussen, 6^P. I. 240 if. 

E 3 
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the noljlcr minds of the time lans^cd tf? ts: fde.ifH’d frojn the 
doom of tcj'sCAted death m the other wr>rid, and reach 
mimortrslity attd the jx'ace of the Atm.'UJ, 

A. 'fh' I'pittiisk&is. 

§ ">.v When the doctrine of rebirth and karma arose, it. made 
the phejsomena! \v»’>r!il and hwtnnn life seem mneh more 
imsatisfactory and enshwirsg than b«;fore, and therefore created 
in the bcftt men a dce|'>cr de-sire than, ever for release from all 
earthly condttsons, and e:-'jx*eialiy from rebirth. 

Then some cosnageons thinker, conscious to the utmost not 
f n'y of tSse kinship and similarity of his own htman to the 
vunver^al Atman, but also of the unh’mttfd outUx>k and desise 
of tlu' human spirit, tmik the bold leap and dcd»rod the two 
u’etdicid : * hJy fitmat) is the universal Atman whuk* and 
undivided.’ 'I'hc injrncdiate consetptence nf this outreach of 
conviction u as Uf'ccssarfly a vivid cnr5sdoi!Sfic.<ss of uplift abm« 
all snerciy phenomenal conditions, nf tommtinily of life and 
privilege with God, and an immovable convict ims of release 
honr trangmigratitm ;snd all its bonds. 

The conviction spread to others, and soon there was a 
company of men who regarded themselves as liberated. In 
their exaitatian of mind, and in their fear icst the old worldly 
life .‘'hould rob them of their new'-found treasure, they gave U[r 
completely the life of the family .and the world, and became 
wandering, homeless, celibate ascetics, withoMt possessions, 
without responsibilitifs, devoted fdtogether to the life of the 
Atman. Th.ey were called p:irivrajtikm^ wanderer.^, it/nkskits, 
begg.ats, sannj'cMs, renouriccrs. They found a life that was 
a dttlng expression of their new experience in a complete 
renunciation of the world and of all the rules of .society. They 
wandered about, giving their time to meditation, discu.ssion, 
and tcadiing, sleeping at the fmrt of a tree, getting thetr food 
by begging. In numerous episodes we sec them conversing 
and discussing in the wood.s, in the village.s, at kings' cotsrts, 
and at sacrifices. 
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One of iln; fciTjajkisbk facts afjesut these men is this, 
that thej? gave w|,i itu* old vtowhip completely. This is the 
pomt at which they ar^ most cieariy distinguishable from the 
elder order of ascetics, the tfinuprusikiis. The sacrifices were 
meant to induce the to grant to their worshippers 

health, wealth, smtl all the other pleasures of life. Of what 
service, iben, tajuki they be to men w'ho, having found the 
Atman, had therein found full satisfaction and no longer looked 
to materia! things for comfort ami consolation? The ancient 
worship, and with it all the learning on which it rested, had 
thus become worthless? to themd The corroding effect of 
philosophic thtyughl had thus already gone a long way. Yet, 
though they ic(ok no further part in the sacrifice.^, they still 
believed in the gods and demigods and the old mythology. 
These still forminJ to them part of the totality of things 
explained by their beSief in the Hrahmaa-Alman. 

Some seSmkiii hold that the new teaching arose among the 
Ksbatriy^m, the wairim* caste, and was only at a later date 
atcepted by the lirahinam:*' but most scholar.^ believe that, 
while Kshairtyas and pe?,>ple of lower castes, and women as 
well as men, took part in the discussions and rejoiced in the 
new beliefs, the main part in the evolution of the doctrine 
was taken by BrShnsana. It is certainly true that the root of 
every single idea involved in the new jihilosophy is found in 
the earlier Brahmanicai booksA 

§ 54, At fsrsi tin; teaching seems to have been carried on 
exclu.iivcly in free discussions anywhere and everywhere, and 
the new ideas and the new life were open to everybody ; but 
fiiiaUy the Brahmanical schools began to teach it as the last 
subject of thdr curriculum, and there it took root and grew 
At first doubtksis the leaching was given in extempore 
freedom, only ceitain great phrases expressing the cential 
ide;^, such as 7 \ii i'Vftm mi , ' Thou art that i.e. * Thou art 

* PouS'siii^ 

* Deas.ic-n’,/T'’**Dri»», 3^^,; tiarbe, 23; Wintemiti,!. 199 

* Oldenlierg, /M. s&6; Keith, AA. 50, 357 ; 1915, 550. 
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the Brahijuuj-Atiiuin', bchig given in Bxed form; but 
gradually the lectures received settled ejsjjrmsan ; and they 
were then com »Hja5Csr,ted to the pupiist and by them com 
mitted to memory, preeisciy as the hytnns and tiie Bjirhmattaa 
were Imnded on. Fnm tins time onward, then, only 
Brahmans taught the tk»ctrint% and only men of the tliree 
twice-born castes were tillowcd to Stcar kk hVom thfe circuat.. 
stance, doubtiess, the mmc ‘ Upanishad ' secret doctrine',* 
arose. 

The outcome of tins teaching was the early Up.anishads. 
Itach consists <»i' a great many distinct pieces of teaching, of 
varying value, clsuractcr, and length, products of the activity 
of many minds and of many year.'^ of advancing thought. 
Ihcy arc iu simple discursive prose, and show clearly the 
process of transition from the old tatcrificiaJ teacliing of the 
Bfuhmaitiis to phiSoiwphy. Antitlst the prose, brief passages 
in t'crse occur in a few? places. To this group of early proae 
works there beiung six treatises, distributed as foSbw's among 
the Vedic schools ; 


l^airiS. 

I IJIK 

IL Bam AN 

/BLACK 
. 1 YAjUS 
‘ i WHITE 
^ YAJUS 


SiAiiph. 
f Ahareyies 
I Kaeabitakins 
I Tasaiins 
I Tstlavakilras 

Taittirtyta 

Vajasaneyins 


ii^iltairvfa 

tCi'm 


Since each Upanishad is a collection of pieces of varying 
date, It is not possible to arrange these six compilations in 
order of seniority ; yet their relative age may be approxL 
mateiy indicated. Deussen’s order is:® t. BfiAadtiroH^aka- 
a. CMmde^j'a. 3. 'faiitiriya, 4. Aiietriyti, 5. KimsMi^fki. 


' Such is the usual explanation of the word (Deussen, PU, lo-il; 
Keith, A A, 339). Oldcnbcrg holds that it means ‘ i^vemntial medita* 


tion’ {IM. 37, iss). 
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6, A'fm ; asnl Macd£*rjetS ’ and Wintcrntiit ® fdbw him. Kekh, 
however, holds that the is earlier even than the 

/{fiAedarmpihh sod that it does mi teach the doctrine of 
transmigration.^ If that be so, it does ml enter into our 
(Jiiicasshm here. Oldeoberg* taltes the along with 

the and the CAMnd&gya, ami also suggests 

rather tentatively that the /M, which other scholars regard as 
a later texl, a.tid the Jmmmifis should 

be included amoitg these six early works. In any case It is 
clear tliat tiie aosi the CMthtdegya are by 

far the most important of the sis ; for In them all the lesiding 
ideas are first dearly devdoped. 

It was irsainly in the land of the Jumna and the Ganges, 
from Kufukshetra to Benares, llwt the orlgirtal discussions 
which created the new thought twk place ; and in the schooLs 
of the same ref ions the Upantihadi^ took form. Since these 
treati&M were formed by a |>reK.'esi«i of slow gimwth and 
accretion, and were pwarrved, not in writtog, but in human 
memories, it k twt ptwibfo to fix m any definite dates for 
tteir composition, Yet It is dear that the teaching had 
taken very- definite form, and was influencing men’s thoughts 
far and wide, when Gautacna, the Buddha, began to teach 
about 5^5 K. C. ; and scholaia believe that we may safely 
assume that by 500 E.C,, this body of literature was already 
in existetice in very much the same shape as it has come 
down to mJ' 

§55, llje cswttiai asm of the UiJankhads is to explain 
reality, to diacover the Absolute. AH the id«is of the 
teching circle round tite great conceptiofi of Brahman- 
Atman, the source, the support, ami the reality of the 
laiivei^. llte human self is nert a part of the divine Self, 
but is the Br<ahman»At«aa whole and undivided. It is 
kncwledge that gives release. Tte ntmi who in his own self 

* 3 S&. * 1 , 305, * dJ* 43; SS. *6. * Li/.j 4 t. 

* Hepki^ YT. 35^ gives the sixth oentu^ as the date, Oldenberg 
tBggests still earlier dates, tlK s8J8, mi also Poussin, l#W. 10. 
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realizes the truth of the Atman is thereby liberated from the 
chains of transmigration and from the slavery of worldly 
things. He is an emancipated spirit, at death will enter into 
bliss, and will never be reborn. Through his liberation he 
enters at once upon a blessed exiicrienee ; for he then begins 
to know the peace, immortality, m<& freedom trf the supreme 
Atman, These lirtes of belief run through the Upanishads 
eveiywhere ; and the mass of the teaching seeks to illustrate 
these positions and to create the crmviction that they are true. 

But there is no articulated system taught.* Outside the 
leading ideas, the teadhing is by no means uniform. The 
relation of the Brahman to the material world is expressed in 
several ways. In many passages the reality of the world is 
assumed ; Brahman created it and entered into it ; he per^ 
vadcs it and extends beyond it. In others the reality of the 
Brahman is stated so forcibly as almo.si to leave the impression 
that the world is an illusion. One there is, imd there is no 
second. Only the great Npidtual Unity exists ; there is no 
manifold such as our eyes see in riature. He who affinns 
that the manifold exists does not know the One, In the.se 
idealistic piU5.sage,s great stress is also laid on the unknow- 
ableness of the Atman. He is a sub}cct without an object, 
the universal Subject, far uplifted beyond the need of 
any object, and therefore far beyond human under- 
standing. Similarly, while the Atman is usually con- 
ceived impersonally, there are many phrases which, if strictly 
interpreted, imply personality. He is called * the inner 
Guide ’ ; at his bidding sun and moon stay asunder ; he 
causes men to do good w'orks and to do evil works. The 
truth is, these wonderful treatises were not meant to build up 
a complete philosophical temple for the human mind, but 
rather to provide materials to stab the spirit awake, to open 
the eyes to the spiritual world, and to lead men to rc^dization 
of God and renunciation of the world. 

’ Deussen expounds them as teaching an ide.iHstlc system : FI/. 231 , 
398; but OSdenberg, /.(/, so- 104 and Awwm, and Keith, A’O'. s, recognwe 
fully the variant conceptions. 
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The Atman is bliss, and the man who realises his identity 
with the Atman enters into peace, but, apart from the Atman, 
alt else is full of sorrow. AH that comes into existence is 
evil. There is thus in the teaching of the Upanishads a basis 
for pe.ss!mism ; but their general tone is by no means 
pessimistic.* Emancipation fills many a passage with a 
joyous radiance. 

There are many strikingly beautiful and effective pa.ssages 
in these works ; here a few sentences which recall the Psalms, 
there a brief paragraph which reminds one of Plato, There 
is a simple sincerity about them, and a childlike naturalness 
of vision which are very attractive. There are parts of these 
works which will take a high and permanent place in the 
world's best literature. But, after all, the books are but 
compilations ; and, beside these lofty prophesyings which 
reveal the Indian mind at its noblest and greatest, there are 
many passages as futile and 'worthless as the poorest twaddle 
of the Brahmanas. The Brahman compiler had not yet learnt 
to separate the wheat from the chaff. 

§56. The passion for release and the example of these 
wandering ascetics stirred many other groups of men to 
thought and inquiry ; so that by the middle of the sixth 
century there were many leaders, each with his doctrine of 
release and his ascetic discipline, preaching on the plains of 
the north. These we merdy mention now, for we must 
follow the school of the Upanishads to the end of the period. 

The original Upanishads, which we dealt with above, con- 
tinued to be taught orally in their respective schools as the 
source of that knowledge of the Brahman-Atman which brings 
release from the bonds of karma and transmigration. But 
men had begun to realize that many passages in these treatises 
were worthless for the end in view ; and the awkwardness of 
carrying a long piece of discursive prose in the memory as 
a spiritual tonic constantly obtruded itself; while the verses 
interspersed proved potent as teaching and easy to remember. 

^ See Keith, 13; Oldenberg, LU, ns ff. 
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Hence arose a new series of short Ufranishads in verse, which 
are the sole surviving product of the teachings given in the 
schools on the subject of the Atman during these centuries. 
Their purpo.se in the main is, not to introduce fresh teaching, 
but to express in more convenient form what was now the 
settled orthodox belief of the sannySsi schools. We here set 
them out in the order of their age' and in their connexitai 
with the Vedic schools : 


BLACK YAJUS 
WHITE VAjUS 
BLACK YAJUS 
ATH ARYAN 
BLACK YAJUS 


StAfufJ, 

Kithakas 

VijasBUityicis 


TailtirJyas 


UptistsMitd. 

A'S{itiAa. 

/i,l 

Sv^l^Sva/iff'a 

jf/ 


it h impossible to give precise dates for any emo of these 
poem.s, but most scholars would agree that* if we place the 
K&tAa^a abrmt 500 U,c.,* and the MaAMdri^fana In the thijd 
centurj^® we shall not be for wrong. 

While It is true that the purpose of these trcati.ses is rather 
a restatement of teaching than an ^dvmct in thought, yet the 
change.s inevitable in the centuries appear in them. These are 
in the main in two directions. There i.s a distinct advance 
shown in the capacity for sustained thinking, and the subject 
is developed in more orderly sequence tlsan in the earlier 
works,^ There is a tendency towards the exaltation erf Vishnu 
and l^iva as symbols of Brahman, and an increasing emphasis 
is laid on self-discipline. 

The introduction of Vtshpu and Siva leads to a movement 
of thought in the direction of theism. In the KdeAaAs there 
is little advance, but in the /id we meet with the word which 
is used in later literature to denote the personal Supreme in 
Hinduism, /iat, /Jvarai Lord, In the iwMh^iiira and in 
the Mu^aAa the personal God .stands out face to face with 


* Deussen, Pt/. 34 . 

* Olffenbeii;, £< 7 . S03; 28S; 357; Keith, . 5 X 9. 

■ Ktitb, /PAS, 1908, 171 «.a. * Oldenberg, LI/. 206. 
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the personal soul ; yet the philosophy is monistic, and the 
full identity of the individual and the universal Atman is 
maintained.^ In the SveitUvatara Siva is introduced under 
his old name Rudm ; and, for the first time in Hindu literature, 
devotional feeling, bkakti, is spoken of as due to him. He is 
said to control the wliole process of karma and transmigration. 

When God is dearly conceived as a person, He is necessarily 
distinguished from the material universe as well as from the 
human soul. But the ^veidkmtara^ while it suggests divine 
personality in several ways, is unwilling to give up the ancient 
monism. Hence the material world is declared to be mdyd^ 
illusion, so that Brahman may remain the All as well as the 
One. This idea is of transcendent importance in the later 
religion. 

In the hermitages of the Vfinaprasthas, the austerities which 
were originally used to win supernatural power were employed 
to discipline the body and mind for religious purposes, the 
ends sought through the discipline being intercourse with the 
gods, purity of character, and an etherealizcd body;® and 
the word yogdf * yoking * restraint *, was used to cover the 
whole range of these regulated methods of physical and 
mental control- In the verse Upanishads these methods 
are heartily commended for use in the search for Brahman.* 
In the old Upanishads, when the idea of the Atman is reached 
by a rigorous process of abstraction, the result is an idealistic 
conception, a mind which is a subject without an object, 
a knower that is unknowable. This led quite naturally to the 
belief that, in order to apprehend the Unknowable in mystic 
vision, the soul must be disciplined to perfect stillness ; and to 
this end the restraining methods of yoga were prescribed. In 
so far also as ethical conditions were regarded as a pre- 
condition of the enlightenment which is emancipation, the 

' See Barnett, 1910, 1363. 

* ChMndogya. U. V- 10, i ; 11 . 33, i : Ravtayana^ II, liv \ HI. i ; v ; xii. 

* Taiitiriya U. II. 4. 

■* Oldenberg, L U. ff. ; Keith, SS- 
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practice of y^.>ga was ret^ardctJ a.s heSpfui, In the 

and in the methods are very ^rionsiy 

comntendet! ; and we ahaU find that the early Buddhists were 

led by similar motives it> similar praciices. Along with 

the description of these exerdseSf a theory which estpktns 

them is stated in outline three times over in the 

and H reappears in the Svefaivutiim . It is not diseimed in 

detail ; yet the conceptions expressed and the technical terms 

used make it quite clear tltat it b the germ of what is known 

in later literature as the SShkhya philosophy.’ 

In these treati.ses also the Vedanta first occurs as the name 
of the philosophy of the Upanishads Both groups of Upani- 
shads were attached to the Brdhtnanas of the schools to which 
they belonged, and were recogni?a?d as revelation of the 
highest grade. 

B. Maaf Sc/nWj. 

§ 57. From the prose Upanis^ads and the earliest jain and 
Buddhist literature it Is plain that by the middle of the sixth 
century many speculative systems were airtiady being taught,* 
each represented by a leader and his following of monks ; for 
asceticism was as essential to the system-teacher in India then 
as the philosopher's cloak was in ancient Greece Some of 
these teachem were not far removed from the .HsmnyasSa of the 
Upanishads, many were much more sceptical^ while some W'ere 
thorough-going materialists. It is not possible to sketch the 
systems clea^rly, but one significant fact stands out undeniable, 
that a number of them were distinctly atheistic, like the 
Karma MimSmsS. The chief were the systems which came 
to be known as Jainism and Buddhism, but there were others. 
Clearly for a long time, seemingly for several centuries, the 
doctrine of the Brahman-Atman laid hold of only a small 
proportion of thinking Hindus, while the vast majority re- 

’ For the exposiiion of these passages, see Deusseu, P&, 349-55 » 
Oldenberg, Lt/, 203-6: Keith, .S'.V. 9-14. 

Rhys Davids, ALB, 30 ff, ; Poussin, B-'W. 60, 
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tailed the ancient Vedic polytheistic outlook. This accounts 
for the Karma MimSmsS, Jainism, Buddhism, and other early 
atheisms, and also for the emci^ence of the Sahkhya and the 
Vaiseshika later dates. Two further elements of the intel- 
lectual atmosphere of those days render the atheistic attitude 
of the mass, and the materialistic standpoint of many, more 
comprehensible, first the world-constraining power credited to 
the sacrifice in the Vajunteda, and secondly the automatic 
character of the theory of transmigration and karma as usually 
taught : ’ there seemed to be no need for a ruler of the universe. 

It seems most probable that the materialistic school, knovm 
in India as Lokayata for two thousand years, was already m 
existence.® 

It is probable that the SSakhya and Yoga systems appeared, 
in early form.s which we cannot now reconstruct, in the fourth 
or third century u, c. Dates are very doubtful : all we can be 
sure of is that the Slinkhya come.s in the main from the 
philosophy of the early and the verse Upanishads,® and that 
the Yoga, while also indebted to the Upanlshads, springs 
ultimately from popular magic and hypnotism.* ^udras were 
admitted to the order of Safikhya ascetics as readily as twice- 
born men, and both ^udras and Outcastes could become 
yogis; so that from the time of the foundation of these 
schools the pursuit of release was open to these classes within 
Hinduism itself. 

§ 58. Amongst these ciasliing systems were two, now known 
as Jainism and Buddhism, whose principles speedily set them 
outside Hinduism and made them rival faiths. They were 
both founded by Kshatriyas, While both systems recognized 
ail the gods and demigods of the Hindu pantheon, they spoke 
of them as of little strength and importance as compai ed 
with their own leaders. They therefore taught that it was 
folly to worship them, that the Veda was untrue, and the 

> Poussin, WN. 58. 

* Poussin, fFA' 61 ; 191?, I 7 S> 

® Oldenberg, LU.zil ; Keith, SS. Ch. I ; Deussen, AGP, I. iii. 15. 

* Garbe, SV. 34 ff. ; Oldenberg, A £4 258 ff. 
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pricstl>* work of tine Bflhmafls valueless. Both systems 
offered release to men of «‘very race and caste. It is true 
that, in order to win release, it was oecei^sary tt> become 
a monk. The laity couki make a little progress, hot could 
not tt?f{>ect to reach the goal until they accepted the life of 
nEmunciatioii, Yet, even sfo, this was a great advance im con- 
ditions within the school of the Upatiishads, in which only 
men of the three highest castes could become samiyS,sis and 
press on to release. Hinduism could not fail to condemn 
both systems as heresies, jainism is the earlier of the two, 
hut we take Buddhism first becarm of it we fiave far fuller 
and clearer information than of Jainism. 

C, 77 /r BtttiiiMst Sehmii. 

§59, Gautama, the founder of Buddhistrs. the most potent 
and attractive personality among all the sons of India and one 
of the greatest of men, was Ixim at Kapikvastn.on the borders 
of Nepal, almost due mrth of Benares, about y^doH.c,, the 
son of a nobleman of the lisakya dan. When akuit thirty 
years of age, he left his wife, his little sou, and his father, and 
renounced the -world. He I>ecamea disciple of several teachers 
in succesision, brat did not find satisfaction in their teaching 
and resolved to seek truth for himself. Finally, at the spK>t 
now known as Buddh*Gaya. in Bihar, his system took shape 
in his mind. From this time, somewhere about 525 B.C., until 
his death at the age of eighty (c. 480 H.C.), he spent all his 
energy in teaching hi.s principles. Fie held that the final 
truth had appeared in him and therefore called himiself the 
Buddha, the enlightened one. Since he was accepted by hfe 
followers as a full authority in matters of faith and life, his 
death must have been an irremediable loss to them. Ho one 
was appointed in hSs place; his teaching must now be their 
guide. That teaching, presm^ed in the memories of his 
disciples and gradually modified and expanded as time passed, 
finds expression in the Canon. 

§ 60. His was an eminently practical system. He regarded 
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life as full of suffeviftg and beiteved that his teaching provided 
the medicine necessary for the healing of men. He taught 
that the cause of suffering was desire, and sought to show the 
way whereby d(»ire might be extinguished and release from 
karma and transmigratsort and every other form of suffering 
might be won. He invited men and women to the monastic 
life, in which under his guidance, as he believed, the nirvana, 
i.e. the extinction, of desire, might speedily be accomplished. 
Those who reached nirviria in this life, at death would enter 
final nirvana,’ and would not be born again. 

He expressed the leading ideas of his system in clear and 
simple forms, and in the vernacular ; all early Buddhist books 
are in the vemacutaf. The basis of the whole is given in the 
Four Noble Truths : 

]. T/te nadU <>/ misir/. Birth Is misery; old age is misery, 
disease is misery; dcadi is misery; sorrow, lamemaiton, misery, 
and despair are misery ; to wish for what one cannot have 
IS nuiMsry ; in short, all the five attacbment-grtiups are misery. 

a. Hif/iU jfmfk ef th* nftMut a/ mitsry. It is desire leading to 
rebirth, joining itself to pteasure and passion, and finding deflght 
in every edswaice,— desire, namely, for sensual pleasure, desire for 
permanent wtiststee, desire for transitory existence. 

3. Tk^ n^ie trnilk »f ikt ceimiiati rnwr}’. it is the complete fading 

out and cessation of this desire, a giving up, a loosing hold, a rc> 
tinquishrueni, and a ncsi-adbesion, 

4. T>Sc nahle trulh of the path k»ding ta the eessaiim ^ misery. It is 

this noble eightfold path, to «dt, right belief, right resolve, right 
speech, right bchavkmr, right occupation, right effort, right watch- 
fulness, right concentration.’ 

In discussing this j»th the Buddha explained that it was 
a middle course which shunned two extremes, the pursuit of 
worldly pleasures and the practice of useless austerities. The 
following is the exposition of the eight requirements of the 
noble path ; 

X. £eU>/: belief in the four noble triiths. 

3. Right Resahfe : to renounce sensual pleasures, to have malice to- 
wards none, and to harm no living creature. 

3. Right Speech abstinence from falsehood, backbiting, harsh language, 
and frivolous talk. 

’ Warren, Sr. 380. 

* From Vigha-NihUya, 32 , as translated in Warren, £ 2 \ 368-73. 
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4 , fmm drsitfipng Ufe. 3mm takjfg Iliat 
whkSi is no! ^ivTfi, and jrom immorality. 

5> ; t|tsjt!tT5^ a wrong ntrnpssisou asri getting 0Sf*'s 

lfve!jhot>4 by a right or;e«psst)}n.. 

f. I the pyriwiw', #’ad?‘«s^'fms', ^ntl eseriiott itt avo!4 

and abismion evi! qiiajsties. asMJ fo firwdar*, pwsenfc, dtvelep, and 
make psfrfeet merit nrioas rjtiahikt*. 

), Righi strenHimtia, ^jtftkwpirjg ’watchfeln*®, 

as rtt^srds sewatioiis, the tnind, and the etements! of heingt fio as 
10 rid oneself of lost and grief and rentsis free. 

5, liighf Cmieairmiim : lire {n^ret^ive praaicc of hypinrEic UKnesa 

through^ reasoniBg, refleetiim, cnntempktjoK, tranqwiSUiasi^, m- 
tctise thinking, and the a5iamionn>e.n! of tniaery and <i happiafefts.* 

The path may be summed up faith stt the Buddha’s 
teaching, vigorous intellectual effort to understand it and to 
apply it to life in detail, and an eariK’st moral life accompanied 
with regular meditation and the practice of hypnotic trances. 

§6i. Thus far we may It*? sure of int! gmund, but as soon 
as we ask what the Buddha taught aixmt the nature of the 
world and man, and vvhat happens in release, we find oursekes 
in difficulties, since it is inipos.sib1e to make certain that the 
Swtta Pt^aka, which did not take final form until nmvv. than 
two centuries after his death, really represent.s his teaching. 
The prevailing dcKtrine in the Canon is that everything in the 
world is transitory, evil, and lacking in an ego,® and therefore 
that man has no soul. But if man has no soul, ii would seem 
to be fair to conclude at once that there can be no rebirth, 
an<l further that, even if some shadowy form of continuity can 
be conceived which might make it possible to believe in trans- 
migration, final release in these circumstances can only fee final 
annihilation. The Canon is by no means consistent in its 
doctrine. Transmigration is certainly everywhere tairght, but, 
while the existence of a self or immortal spirit is usually 
denied, there are passages where the soul ts said to exist. 
Then, although in a few places release b said to be annifeiia- 
tton pure and simple, that is not the prevalent doctrine. 

' From t>igAa-N$M^a, as, Abbrevi-ttcii fri>m Warren, BT, $?\^4 

* These three epithets are in a sense the watchwords of Buddhism. 
In Ceylon the monk, as he gois bis rounds, may be heaid muttering, 
OHuhekka, dithha, anattu,. 
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Modern scholars have differed greatly in their reconstruction 
of the Buddha’s teaching. The latest exposition, which is by 
Piofessor Poussin,' strives to do complete justice to all the 
evidence, He is inclined to believe that Gautama did deny 
the existence of a soul or permanent entity in man, but he 
believes he predicated the existence of a sort of substitute for 
a sou! which may be reasonably conceived as a possible basis 
for transmigration. It is almost impossible to express the 
idea accurately and clearly in a sentence, but perhaps the fol- 
lowing may suggest it. The exposition runs that in our 
psychical life there exi.sts only the stream of consciousness, 
with its partial continuity, its imperfect identity, its continuous 
change ; and it is this phenomenal thing that transmigrates, 
d something which js so changeable as to be no basis for the 
belief in a permanent soul, and yet ha.s sufficient continuity to 
make it possible to speak of the individual as transmigrating 
Thus man is altogether phenomenal, a composite of fleeting 
element.^, yet rebirth takes place. But, if this is all that trans- 
migrates, mu.st we not conclude that, when transmigration 
does not take place, the man is annihilated ? That seems to 
be the only po.s.sible conclusion. But the Buddha did not 
usually speak of deliverance as annihilation. In his teaching 
he eschewed, as far as possible, metaphysical questions as of 
no practical utility, and, indeed, as obstructions in the path 
towards the ideal Hence nirvana is usually called complete 
deliverance, and no description, or definition of the state is 
added. Such is Professor Poussin’s reconstruction of the 
history. It would, perhaps, be still better to suppose that 
the Buddha denied the existence of the soul while he affirmed 
transmigration and deliverance, and that he refused to enter 
into any philosophic justification of these positions. 

§62. Buddhist tradition unanimously declares that a few 
weeks after the death gf the master a great Council was held 
at Rajagriha, the capital of Magadha, and that there the rules 
for the monastic life, and also the discourses of the Buddha as 

1 WN. 34 - 
F 
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contained in the Siitla Pitaka were rehearsed* AH crkical 
scholars i^ee that the story is nnhfetorkal, and that the 
growth of the Canon is posterior to the death of the Riiri-dha ; 
but it is quite possible that the disciples assembled after the 
death of the founder to come to some agreement concerning 
the principal points of the creed and of the discipline. 

Very little is kno»n about the history of the faith or of the 
commimity during the next two hundred years. Clearly the 
movement spread ; the literature gradually took shape ■ and 
differences of opinion on matter.^ of both faith and practice 
arose among the monks ; but it is not possible to give any 
comprehensible outline of the events of thewe years. A tradi- 
tion is found in the Canon that, one hundred years after the 
death of the Buddha, a second Council was held at Vaisalt. to 
examine and condemn ten illegitimate practices which the 
itnonk.s of that town claimed to have the right to follow, and 
a much later tradition declares that the Vinaya and Sutta 
Fitakas of the Canon were recited here also. Scholars are ready 
to believe that a Couricil was held to discuss certain ji'wints 
of discipline and other questions, but the date remains quite 
uncertain, and the statements about the Canon are unhistorkah 

§63, About two hundred years after the Buddha'.s death, 
however, light begins to fall on the history, Alexander’s 
raid into the Punjab led to a revolution and change of dynasty 
in Magadha and to the establishment, under Chandragupta, of 
the first empire ever known in India. The grandson of Chandra- 
gupta, the founder of the Maurya empire, was Aioka, one of 
the most remarkable monarchs the world has seen. He seems 
to have reigned from *73 to ajs B.c, A few years after he 
became emperor he added Orissa by conquest to hk empire. 
According to his own account, the slaughter and misery which 
the conquest occasioned caused him such acute di.strcss and 
repentance that he became a Buddhist and decided to wage 
no more war. Many scholare believe that at a later date he 
actually became a monk, at least for a short time. 

The conversion of Afeka made the fortune of Buddhism , 
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for, being a man of conviction and eneigy, he set about using 
the wealth, aythority, and influence of his great position for the 
spread of the religion which he bad adopted. He spent vast 
sums from the imperial revenue in erecting Buddhist build- 
ings. The use of stone for architecture and sculpture seems to 
have begun in India about this time. Consequently, the 
earliest stone buildings erected on the soil of India dowered 
the Buddhist faith with a magnificent series of artistic monas- 
teries, temples, and relic-mounds. He sent out monks as 
missicamries of the faith throughout the length and breadth of 
India, and also to Ceylon, to Burnnah, to the Himalayas, to 
Afghanistan, and beyond. Gr«it success followed both within 
and without the tKjunds of the empire. Ceylon became 
a Buddhist country, and along the southern slopes of the 
Himalayas, in Kashmir, and in eastern Afghanistan the faith 
took firm root. The emperor also prepared simple sermons 
for his people and had them cut on rocks by the side of pilgrim 
and trade routes, or on monumental pillars set up in prominent 
places, so that he might preach to the millions of his subjects 
and his neighbours. Laws were made to compel men to live 
in clmer accord with the Buddhist ideal; and Government 
officials were required to help the imperial propaganda in the 
ordinary course of their duties. 

§ 64. Tradition runs that a Council held at Patna during hi.s 
reign for the settlement of several questions of faith and 
discipline, accepted the Tipitaka (Sansk. Tripitaka), the 
Buddhist Canon ip three baskets, Pitaka, or divisions, as under : 

I. The Vine^a, or Discipline Basket, containing the rules 
for the life of monks and nuns. 

3. The Sutia, or Sermon Basket, consisting in the main of 
dialogues and sermons. 

3. The Abhidhamma, or Teaching Basket, containing chiefly 
manuals for the training of monks and nuns. 

Is the tradition credible? 

The following facts must be recognized. In the third 
century B.C., the Canon existed only in the tpemcfrifts of the 
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moales atsd naas; and it must have been lit MSgsdhi, the 
veroacaSar of Magadha and of the inipertal capital, Patna. No 
portion of this original Magadh! Canon survives, but the 
Ceylonese Canon, from which European scholars obtained 
their knowledge of early Buddhism, purports to be the 
identical books accepted at the CouodS, The language, 
however, is /Wr, a literary tongue which is believed to have 
been develof^ at a later date from several vernaculars, but 
esi>eciaUy from M5gadhh and which was used by Ceyione.% 
Buddhists for the literatiire their faith atone. The Pali 
Canon was rwluced to writing In Ceylon in the first century 
n,G; and in the later history it is but the Canon of the 
VsbhajjavSdin school of Ceylon, and of others dcjfjcndent on it. 
It is practically certain that this Pali Canon and the later 
Sanskrit Canons of North India were derived independently 
from the MSgadhi original, 

As to the reiatbn of the PSH Canon to the texts of the 
tlrird century B,c., the pexsition of advanced scholarship is 
probably best represented by Poussin, who, while acknow* 
Icdging that the Vtnaya and Sutta Pi^kas which we p«>sses.v 
are on the whole very much the same as the early Magadhl 
texts, yet holds that numerous changes were probably intro- 
duced in the time of oral transmission and in the process of 
translation into PHH ; and roundly declares that " the aiKJstoIic 
or conciliar origin of the Abhidharma ' is a pious fraud He 
points out that, while all the schools acknowledged a Canon 
in two parts, the Vinaya and Sutta Pi^^kas, only two schools, 
namely the Vibhajjavlidins of Ceylon, who used PSlt, and the 
Sarvastivadins, who probably belonged to Kashmir, and used 
Sanskrit, possessed an Abhidhamma Pitaka, and the two 
collections are wholly independent. Consequently, we can 
recognize only the Vinaya and the Sutta ^i^akas as belonging 
to this period. 

Further, if a General Council had been held in Patna, it 
could have been held only with AsSoka’s permission and 
’ Abisidhamtna in PSli. ® 0^'mofstt 44 . 
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co-operation ; and it would then almost certainly have been 
mentioned in his inscriptions. His silence thus suggests 
a serious doubt about the whole tradition. 

§ 65. The central source of the Vinaya is the Patimokkha, 
Twice every month the monks of every district met in solemn 
a^mbiy, and the 227 articles of this Confession were recited 
aloud one by one, the reciter asking after the repetition of 
each rule whether any monk had been guilty of any trans- 
gression. The Confession with its Commentary forms the 
first book of the Vinaya, the Sutta Vibhanga. The second 
part is the Khandakas, the treatises, i.e, the Mahavagga and 
the Chuilavagga, which give rules for every part of the life of 
the monk and the nun. In both these parts of the Vinaya 
there am numerous stories and tales which are of extreme 
interest for the life of the Buddha and the early history of the 
Order, The third part, the Parivarat is a scholastic list of 
subjects of little interest, probably a late addition to the Canon. 

§ 66s. The Sutta Bitaka is of far greater interest. Here one 
enters into the life of ancient India and makes friends with 
jwople of every type, enjoying the simplicity, the humour, the 
kindliness of the peasant, listening to teaching of every sect, 
reverent and coarse, wise and foolish, new and old. Here we 
sec religion in the process of being made and unmade. Every- 
where walks the Buddha, supreme in his humanity, his fine 
gentlemanliness, his caustic wit, his quiet reasonableness, his 
radiant personality, winning his way among all classes of men 
by the moderation of his teaching and discipline, his feeling 
for human need, and his firm conviction that he has actually 
stormed the citadel of truth. The contents of this Pitaka fall 
into five main groups. 

1 . The most attractive and most valuable of all the groups 
consists of dialogues and sermons. Nearly all are said to 
come from the Buddha himself, but a fevir are attributed to his 
immediate disciples. Each has a brief introduction, telling 
where and in what circumstances tradition said it had been 
uttered. These beautiful pieces of literature are to be found 
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mainly in the Digim and Msjjhima KikSyaSf bm many frag- 
mefiis are scattered throughout the other eoliections, A number 
of dialogues are so fuH of the ^jower and simplicity of genius 
that wc can readily believe that they reflect with great faith- 
fulness the teaching of the Master ; many of the great phrases 
which form the basis of the teaching also unquestion ibiy come 
from him ; and probably also some of the brief poems which 
glow lihe gems amid the niore sober prose ; but a very large 
number of the pieces are clearly of later ofigiw, created at 
various times to meet the neeils of the Order or of the lay 
community. 

IL The next grtmp ernfres in tke Buddha. There is no 
life of the Master in the Canon, but there are many bio- 
graphical passages in lx?lh the Viiiaya and the Sutta Etfakas,* 
which were later combined to form biographies of the Buddha 
in Ceylon and India. In these narratives he i* srsmctimes 
regarded as purely human, only exalt«<l to wondrous |K>wef8 
by his enlightenment, but in many places he i» spoken of as 
a dcmigcMi, and in otlsers he is raised far above all the gods. 
The doctrine of karma and rebirth leads tts the belief that he 
was gradually prepared for his final enUgbtenment in his 
previous births. Hence in the Book of Lives, the jMaka, we 
have 550 mythical narratives of pitwiotis lives, and in the 
Chariyapilaka 35 more, all set out as edifying stories for the 
Buddhist reader, a literature of extraordinary variety and 
inteiest. Further, since truth does not change, Buddhists 
began to believe that in the earlier ages the same leaching 
must have teer. proclaimed by other Buddhas, The outcome 
of this was a long series of Previous Buddhas, At first there 
were only three, then six, then twenty-four, then twenty-seven , 
but finally they became innumemble.* They are parallel 

^ The Mah^i'agga in the Visjsya. Fijaka ; the and 

Mak^pad 9 m suttas of the DJabi hfikSya- suttas s6, 36, 133 of the 
Majjhiina NikSya; and the Dhammoikftkketppinfattana mtta of the 
Samyatta 

* MiikipadSna Sutta\ Buddhm‘smi(t\ NidiHak&ihS.% talita Vntata\ 
Waddell in y/jfj 45 '. 1914, 677, 
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with the Jain Tirthakaras and the incarnations of Vishnu and 
of ^iva, 

ni. Tile third group coasists of short religions poems, 
ejaculations, epigrams, paalms. The habit of giving expression 
in verse to the loftier moods of the monastic life seems to have 
begun with the Buddha himself, and was cultivated with very 
great success by many generations of pious monks and nuns. 
There are four collections of these poems, the Dkammapada, 
the Udatta^ the T.'hera Gatka^ and the Therl Gathd, but, 
besides these, numerous examples are scattered throughout 
the Canon. 

IV. The fourth group consists of edifying narratives and 
ballads, which vary very much in literary and didactic 
worth. They seem to have been exceedingly popular among 
the Buddhist laity, but for us they have their chief interest as 
Stores of folk-lore. In the Mahdvetgga, the suttas of the 
Majjhima Nikaya, tlte Apadam * and also in the JdtakaAsoiok 
are numerous tales, and in the Saroyutta Nikaya and the 
Sutta Nipata many stories in verse and ancient ballads. 

V. The fifth group consists of magic textSj charms against 
snakes, evil spirits, demons, See. The Khnddakapatha and the 
3and sutta of the Digha Nikaya consist of texts of this type. 

The early Buddhist church was, essentially, the double 
monastic order, yet there was a large laity also. The duties 
laid on them were, in the main, attention to the teaching of 
the Buddha, a really good moral life, the practice of akirhsd, 
i e. non-injury to animals, and liberality to the monks and 
nuns. But from a very early date reverence for the Buddha 
and his chief followers led to the beginnings of a cult.® 
Each stupa, erected over relics of the Buddha or of a noted 
preacher, became a place of pilgrimage and adoration. The 
hall in which the laity heard instruction from the monks had 

‘ The word ApadSm, Sanskrit AvadS/ta, means a heroic deed, and is 
used of stories about Buddhist saints. This collection is in verse. 

* The Buddha’s attitude to Hindu priests and their sacrifices was so 
scornful that we may be certain that he established no ritual cultus among 
his disciples. 
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a stQpa *et up m k to sHr devotionAl filing, and many 
symiiwls of Biiddhi^ faith and practiiec received fervmt adora- 
tion. In the time of A^a each gMt stSpa and chdtya 
hecanie a splendid work of art ; and muaiCi shows, and pro- 
wens added to* earlier ob)Msr¥anc<^ ; so that Buddhli^ 
worsdiip began to rivai the spectacular attractiofia of Hindu 
temple-woi^ip and Micrifice. 

The Edict* of Aioka form one of the mmft Intending 
of ali Buddhist doormests. They may be most coaventently 
studied in Dr. Vincent Smith's Asffht, The great Buddhist 
hftK^ion carried to so much success during his reign is described 
in them from the point of view of the Emperor who organic 
and supported it, while the Chronkks of Ceylon describe it 
from the standpoint of the monastk community who provided 
the inisslonariest The edicts show the cKtreme interest which 
the Emjrcror took in the expansion of the religion, not only 
among Hindus but also amongst the jung le»folk of India ami 
forrign nations. They alw enable us to see that he made 
large use of the imperial ofiRdals in order to spread amongst 
the people a knowledge of Buddhism, of the Emperor's faith 
in the religion, and of his desire that It should be widely 
adopted. One inscription names seven passages in the Canon 
which he recommaids for study, hia favourite texts He lays 
very great stress on die virtue of saving animal life, and tells 
how he has restricted animal sacrifice by law and also the 
slaughter of animals for food. He was almost a v^etanan 
himself. Instead of the royal hunt, his Majesty now under- 
took religious tours to visit religious men and sacred plac^. 
One edict gives orders that monks or nuns who seek to create 
schism in the Buddhist church shall be unfrcMikcd. This was 
probably published immediately after the Council at Patna, 
if such a council was held. An inscribed pillar also informs 
us that the Emperor had enlarged for the second time the 
StQpa of Kanakamuni, one of the previous Buddhas, 

Very little distinctive Buddhist teaching occurs in these 
edicts, except the insistence on the sacredness of animal life. 
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It is peculiarly noticeable that there is no single mention of 
karma and transmigration in them, and riot the slightest 
allusion to nirvana. Since the Arthaiastra shows the same 
features, we are probably justified in concluding that karma 
and rebirth had not as yet laid serious hold of the common 
people in eastern India. The Emperor urges all men to 
practise the law of piety, first because of the good results 
which it produces in this world, but above all things because 
such conduct creates merit, and secures the other world for 
the pious man. Ordinary morality stands in the foreground, 
reverence to parents, relatives, teachers, and all religious men, 
proper treatment of slaves and servants, truth-speaking, 
liberality, gentleness to all living creatures. Similarly, tolera- 
tion of all creeds, and liberality to ascetics and teachers of all 
denominations, are repeatedly recommended. The edicts 
thus contain scarcely anything which Brahmans would not 
approve. Yet the prohibition of animal sacrifice must have 
been deeply resented. 

D. The Jain School. 

§ 68. For many years European scholars believed that 
Jainism was a schism or branch-system derived from Buddhism, 
but research has made it clear that the two are independent and 
that Jainism is the earlier of the two. Mahavira, who was 
a contemporary of the Buddha,^ belonged to a Kshatriya 
family of good position, and was born in a town a little to the 
north of the site of Patna. He became a sannyasi of an 
ascetic order which had been founded by a man named Par^va, 
and developed it into the sect of the Jains. The canonical 
literature of the sect was not reduced to writing until nearly 
a thousand years after Mahavira's death, and it is as yet 
impossible to say whether any parts of it come from this 
period or not ; so that it requires much caution to work back 

* There is much uncertainty about his actual date. Jains themselves 
g^ive two dates for his death, 527 and 467 B.C., while Buddhist texts 
represent him as a contemporary of the Buddha, and place his death a few 
years before the Buddha’s nirvina. 
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even to a baft: outilme of the founder's foith atni discifiline, 
A few features of the sjoftctu, ho%vcver* &tm<\ out with such 
distinctness that tw: shouki airatist be Justified, in accepting 
them, as primary without further evidence ; statements found 
in cariy Buddhist books aboMt the founder, hU :5ect, and his 
teachffig corroborate the Jain evidence very cksrly ona numbes 
of points j and the relation between early ilinduism and e^ly 
Hindu asceticism, on the CBie hand, and Jain beJiefo and ascetic 
rules, on the other,* is so pntent that we need not hesitate to 
acc^t the chief lines of the tradition as historical. These are 
the original atlreism of the system, and tlw beitefs, that 
are souls in every partide of earth, air, water, and fire, as well 
m in men, animals, and plants, and that, for the attainment of 
release, the practice of certain very severe auKteritieB, 
the strictest abstinence from the destruction of life In atiy form, 
and the keeping of a number of moral rufos arc isecegaary. 
Monks and nuns had to pluck their own hair mil by tin' roots, 
and wem not allowed to drink cold water nor to bathe. After 
twelve years of rigorous austerities they were encouraged to 
commit suicide by self- starvation, if they chose to do so, The 
system IS more closely allied to animism, hytozoism, and early 
ascetic practice than any other belonging to the |>ersoti. The 
severe austerities and the rule of < 2 /«>«r«, non-injury to i>oth 
v^etable and anim,ai life, both come from the discipline of the 
Vanaprasthas.® ^lahSvlra organigifoE the laymen aiid the l,r> - 
women of the community as well as the monks and the nuns 
Only ascetics could hope to win release at once, but a faithful 
lay-life prepared the soul for becoming an ascetic in a future 
life. On the laity were laidi simple moral rules and easy 
austerities, and it was their special duty to support the mernks 
and the nuns, Mahivira did his ivork in the vernacular, and 
the Canon is in an old vernacular to this day. Amongst 
the many titles conferred on him,yfoi!i, conqueror, was one of 
the most prominent. Hence his followers are called /aim, 
Jains. 

‘ Jacohi, SB£, XXI i, x ; xxii If. ; A’A’£'. Vil. .^65. 


See § 30. 
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We may be certain that Jain worship arose in- much the 
same way in which the Buddhist cult developed *, for at later 
dates the two are absolutely parallel^ 

§ 69. Of the history of Jainism during these centuries we 
know very little. There seems, however, to be reason to 
believe that from an early date a distinction tended to arise 
among the monks of the community, which Bnally led in the 
fiist century A. D. to a great schism. The question at issue 
was whether the monks should wear white robes or discard 
all clothing. This division of opinion disturbed the early life 
of the community in some d^ree. When the schism actually 
came, the Jains fell into two sects, the Svetambara or White- 
clothed, and the Digambara or Sky-clothed, i. e. naked, and 
the division remains to-day. 

The Jains have a tradition that Chandragupta, the founder 
of the Maury a Empire, was a Jain, that a famine broke out 
m Magadha during his reign, and that thereupon he abdicated 
his throne and went south with a great company of Jains 
under the leadership of Bhadiabahu to Sravana Bejgoja in 
the Mysore country, where he became a monk and finally 
died by self-starvation. If the story is true, the date of the 
migration would be about *98 B. C. ; for his son Bindusara 
succeeded to the throne about that date ; but, as its earliest 
attestation is an inscription at Sravana Belgola of rather 
a late date, scholars are very much divided with regard to its 
trustworthiness.^ 

§ 70. Tradition also saysj that, towards the end of the 
twelve years of famine, the sacred books were collected 
in a council of monks held at Patna, under the presidency 
of Sthulabhadra. They are said to have been twelve 
in number and to have been called ‘Ahga’, Le. ‘limbs , 
members of the body of scripture. The last Ahga con- 
sisted of fourteen books which contained the utterances of 
MahaviVa himself, while the first eleven were composed by 
his followers. Bhadrabahu, who is said to have led the 
1 eoo. S Tmi an/J & 123. * V. Smith, KHl. 146. 
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mjgmtiori !jo the so^iih, is believed to have been the author 
of three of the canonical Iwks and of m'rj’nktigf I, e. brief 
coijimefltS; on ten <,tf them. The last Ahga L Irretrievably 
lost ; but the Svetiwteras declare that the eleven A^^a, 
vs^hich form the fsrsl diviiseo of their Canon to-day, are the 
identical collected at the CtattK!!. The Digambar^, 

on the other hand, who confix that they no longer possess 
the origmal Canon, deny that the eleven l^vetlimbara Ahga 
are genume. All modem sehoiara^ acVnowI^ge that there 
are many archaic ekments in these ^vetSmbara books, and in 
particular that the accounts of MahSvlra, the early community 
and its beliefs and practices, which we have already d^lt 
with, are in the main at kasl htslorical. It thus seems to be 
clear that j>ar!s of the existing Angis must have been handed 
down orally with considerable fidelity for a tbousaird years , 
for they were not redMced to writing until alxmt a. r>. 500, 

The problem set by the Anga is of a very campSicaled 
character. Their language is not she original Mligsdhi, in 
which works recited antiarmoged at !*atmiin the third eentur)’ 
B,c. must have been composed, but a kter dialect akin tn 
some respects to Mlgadhl, but modified under the influence 
of the speech of the west of India, where the work of codifi- 
cation and writing was carried out about A. b. 500,^ Further, 
there are clear proofa that they have urjdergone csteasive 
alteration since then. Critical study has not yet gone far 
enough to make the solution of this most irrtricate problem 
possible. I'hus, while it is probably true that a number of 
books were collected a!>d rccognitcd at Patna, no one can yet 
say what precise rektioo thK? canonical books bear to those 
original works. Weber holds that the existing books were 
formed between the second and the fifth centuries a, d., but 
Jacobi is inclined to think that parts of them may have come 
down from the Patna Council comparatively little changed.® 

* See bdow, f i8l, 

s Weber in lA, XVII, 2S9, J43; XX. 04: jawbi, Kaipa^saira, 
intro,, HAB. KLV, p. x!; Keith, 1915, 551. 
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There is certainly no body of Jain literature belonging to this 
period to place beside the Buddhist Tripitaka. 

§ 71. That the Jains were an. important body in the time of 
the Maurya emperors is perfectly clear from the way in which 
A^oka refers to them in one of his edicts.^ The community 
have also a tradition that a grandson of A^oka named 
Samprati reigned after him, and treated the Jain community 
with as much favour and munificence as his grandfather had 
shown to the Buddhists ; but Samprati himself and the whole 
story are not known from any other source ; “ so that the 
truth of the narrative is extremely doubtful. 

‘ Pillar_ Edict VII, in V. Smith’s Asoka, 193. But Hoemle’s theory, 
that the Ajivikas, who are mentioned in the same edict and who received 
costly caves from Asoka and his grandson, were Digatnbara Jains {ERE, 
I 259), is probably erroneous (Bhandarkar, lA. XLI. 286). 

* V, Smith, EHI. 192-3, 440. 
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THE MOVEMENT TOWARDS THEISM 
200 B.r. TO A.lh 200, 

§ 72 . The Hindu movement towards the!.sm showsi two 
distinct titngcs, and a corresponding though ml identical 
evolution within Iluddhism takes place in two isnfoldings alsOj 
and also at the s;tme times. Great j-rditicai changes form the 
Inckground to tho:% ndigious events. 

Karlp in the ?vecond reninry B.c. the Manrya empire fell, A 
llmtlu dynasty, the Suhga. twk its place at the capital, ?Mna, 
arid doiihtlcsfs amndlcd Afoka's laws against animai sacrifice , 
while on the nmv costiracted wratern frasitler cmuched 
Bactrian Greeks,. Parthians, and Scythians, waiting to spring 
at list* centra! empire. Under the Hindw dynasty ar«5.se new 
texts of the Rtjffsdjam and the Afa/iMMraia in which R.Sma 
and Krishna walk the earth as divine incarnations. In 
Buddhist work.s of the same fieriod the Buddha appears as 
« semi-divine Ixu'ng with new attributes. 

The Scythian race called Kusbans .seised all the w'cstcm 
frontiers of Itidia soon after the Christian era, snd about the 
middle of the century comiuered the Hindu government at 
Patna, and thus formed a vast empire stretdiing from Central 
Asia to the Gassgetk plain. Not long after these events, as 
St would seem, the aro'te, in which Kfishna E 

represented as a foil incarnation of Vishnu and as the eternal 
Brahman of the UpnnEhads: Vaisbnava theism wa.s thus 
founed ; and otlier sects hastened to follow the great example. 
%bijut the same Hmej or a little later, MahSyana Buddhism 
was formed, in vvhsch the Buddha almost became an 
eternal god. 
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It seems clear that the wealth and general culture of the 
times created a strong and intelligent body of laymen, as 
distinct from the monastic orders. Literature, philosophy, 
and art all show great activity ; and both Hindus and 
Buddhists found it necessary to modify their standards and 
prepare fresh literature to meet the needs of the cultured 
layman. 

One of the greatest happenings of these centuries is the 
spread of Buddhism to Persia, to Turkestan, and to China. 

i. Hinduism. 

A, The Twice-born and their Literature, 

§ 73. No addition of any importance seems to have been 
made during this period to the literature of the Vedic schools 
except a number of new Upanishads. The sacrificial discipline 
of each school still consisted of Mantra, Bralima^ra, and Sutra, 
with probably the further help of the Karma Mimamsi, 
system, while the Aranyaka and the Upanishad formed 
special courses. The Upanishads which made their appear- 
ance during the period fall into two classes, of which only 
the first attach themselves quite naturally to the original 
Vedanta texts. Of these there are three, the Prabna, 
Maiirdyana, and Mandukya, the Maitrdyana belonging to the 
Black Yajus, the other two to the Atharvaveda. 

§ 74. It seems to be clear also that already about the 
middle of our period, there existed a work which summed 
up the teaching of the Upanishads, and was thus a forerunner 
of the famous but far later Braknta-sittra of Badarayana. 
That at least seems to be the natural inference from the 
reference in the Bhagavadgitd to Brahma-sutras and from the 
occurrence of the descriptive phrase sarvopaniskadvidyd^x.&.'i!ci^ 
science of all the Upanishads*, in the nearly contemporary 
Maitrdyana Upanishad.^ It is most likely that it was the 
example of the Karma-mimarhsa, which undertakes to unify 
"XIII. 4. MI. 3. 
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and sum up the teachtn^ on sacrifice, that led to the esposition 
of ail llpanishad tests in sifttitar fashion. The ancient K«rma- 
MlmamfS test of tho^ days and ai*e the ojigtnal Upanishad 
manyai were early lost, eclipsed by the classical documents of 
the neKt period. 

§ 75, Thus far we have dealt with the legitimate literature of 
the Vcdic schools. The second class of Ujs^ftishads have not 
the same standing. They fall into three groupa, eacij related 
to a special type of ascetic, but all diverging in some di^ee 
from the original VedUnta texts. These are the Sannyasa, 
Yoga, and Saiva Upantshads. All were finally attached to 
the Atkanmvmiai but in rather irregular fashion. 

§ 76. It is clear that from some early date m the period 
there existed a document beteoging to the Sankhya philo- 
sophy. It is also probable that, besides the Yoga Upashshad'S 
already mentioned, an orderly exptjsition of the Yoga system 
extated. The Vaifehika, the NySya, and the ChfirvSka 
systems must have each had a fundamental iCKt, Rut these 
five all stood out.side the Vedic schools ai>d were reprded as 
more or less aberrant, 'fhe growth of the epic, which is 
discussed below, affords an opportunity of setting these worics 
in historical connexion with the rest of the literature. 

^ 77. The increasingly complicated curriculum taught in 
each Vedic school rendered it impo^pible for the student to 
master all the subjects taught ; and the result was that 
schools for the study of special subjects, such as grammar, 
law, and politics, were established. The law schools are of 
especial interest, as their labours were of iatge ptaictkal value 
for the twice-born layman. Their method seems to have 
been to take the Dharma-.sfltra of some Vedic school ai«i 
modify it in some degree, so as to ntake it suitable not for 
members of that school alone, but for all twice-born men. 
The Dharma-sutras of Gautama and of VSsish^ha, already 
included in our study of dharma in our last chapter, seem 
to have undergone this process. 

§ 78. But verse wa.s the medium for popular literature 
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during this period, and many of the old laws in their sutra- 
form were ambiguous. Hence in the schools it became 
customary to express the old sutras in i^lokas. The most 
famous of all Indian law-books, the code of Manu, is a work 
of this kind, and took shape during the period. It is probable 
that it was founded on the Dharraa-sutra of the Manavans, 
one of the sutra-schools of the Black Yajurveda. The time 
of the creative activity of the Manava law-school seems to 
have been contemporary with the gradual growth of the 
didactic epic. About the time when this latter was com- 
pleted, or rather later, the labours of the school culminated 
in a great law-book in verse, the text of which thereafter 
underwent very little change,^ Law-books in verse, in con- 
tradistinction to the older treatises in prose sutras, are called 
^astras. Hence, the full name of the text is the Manava 
Dharmaiastra, popularly known as the law of Manu, and 
usually said to be fabulously old. It is to be noted that this 
law-book and others of the same class were meant for the 
twice-born only. They are of special interest here because 
of their importance for the twice- born householder. 

This great code registers several advances in Hindu religious 
law. Here, and also in the contemporary didactic Epic, the 
ideal is laid down, though it is not made compulsory, that 
the twice-born man should pass through the four diramas 
in order, i. e. the life of the celibate student, the householder, 
the hermit, and the monk. No widow, not even a virgin 
child-widow, may remarry ; her duty is to live an ascetic life. 
The twice-born may still cat flesh, but there are many 
restrictions. 

§ 79. During this period there arose among twice-bom 
householders a religious distinction which was destined to 
last throughout the history of the religion. As we shall see 
in our study of the Epic, there was a group of the twice- 
born on whom the worship of Vishrm by temple and image 
had laid hold with such force that they tended to refuse to 
* Hopkins, CE. 19. 

G 
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rec(^i2« the other gtnls of the psisitheoft, Anrsiher group 
stood in a sistiikr rehilkns to Siva.’ Now the rhyal of temspie* 
worship had not sj'srimg from Vcdic ^otsrccSf bn! apj>arenily 
from ancient forma of worship traditiorial sinring Sudras.*’ 

It tt'as thus inevitable that those who rt-maSned loyal to the 
ancient sacrificJat worship dhoukl condesTin the eschisive ciUt 
of Vishria and of ^iva as doubly ht’terfHlo.*^. because its 
rltuai was not Vedic, and becaus«r it did not worship all the 
gods.^ Doubtless, there were many among the orthmJox even 
at this early date who had a god whom they specially favoured , 
yet this did not afiect their orthodosys for they frady acknow- 
ledged all the others. 

From this lime, therefore, we must rtx'ogni^e among the 
tw-icc-born /Ar W'ho are faithful to the Vtdic (santheon 

and ritual, ami /i'c .ori'nrww.r, whit exalt one go<! to the neglect 
of the rest, and tn his cult use a ritiial and htuigy of non-Vedic 
origin. The positimi of the sects was greatly strengthened 
by the app^ranse rtf the wirich provltltd the 

Vaishpava with a the.’ol*,>gy, and led to the fornsation of a 
similar system for the warshfpjjer of Siva. The§« d<?vf»ted 
sectarians still kept up the Vedk forms t’f worship in their 
donsesiic certTmonies, and observed the rules of caste with 
great strictness. Indeed, throughout their history they have 
sought to prove themselves orthodox Hindus, and in some 
cases with considerable succtm, 

§ 8o, It is probable that the mass of Sfldras beionged to no 
sect, bat worshipped now one god, now another. That cer- 
tainly has been the |>osition of the mass of the Hindu people 
for many centuries. Doubtless there would be n a:rtairt 
number of intelligent .^ildras who would share the strictly 
sectarian position with their uvice-tjOrn brethren, Just m these 
is to-day, but they w'ould scarcely be regarded as hetertxiox, 
since they wSre not allowed to perform the ancient sacrifices. 

’ Pataftjali caffs tlicm ^ivabh&ipivatag, dewni’cs of .Siva, and Kpeaks of 
the stress they lay or the worship of images ; MftMMslikf.t o« P, v, ii, 76 

* Scs § SI. * Chanda, /AN, ^ Hee J S6, 
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B. The Epics. 

§8r. The nnovement towards theism within Hinduism has 
the ancient god Vishnu for its centre. Two stages are very 
distinctly visible in the movement, and both are reflected in 
the growth of the epic poems. 

The original heroic poem called tlie Mahdbkdrata^ which 
celebrated the fall of the Kuru family through the wiles of 
the Pandus directed by Krishna, underwent considerable 
transformation and enlargement. The leading feature of the 
epic in this, its second stage, is that the Pandus are now 
regarded as the heroes of the epic, and, unlike former kings, 
they are represented as emperors ruling the whole of India. 
We also find mention in the poem of Vavanas, Pahlavas, and 
Sakas, i.e. Greeks, Parthians, and Scythians. The mythical 
Pandu empire is probably a reflection of the Maurya empire, 
while the mention of Greeks, Parthians, and Scythians would 
seem to point definitely to the time of the ;^ungas. According 
to the statement of the epic itself, the poem con.sisted of 
24,000 stanzas ^ at this stage, and modern scholars estimate 
that the epic kernel of the whole work runs to about 20,000 
stanzas.® 

We now turn for a moment to the Rdmdyana. The five 
books of Valmiki's original work are to-day preceded by one 
book and followed by another which are clearly of later date. 
Here also we meet with Yavanas, Pahlavas, and ^akas ; so 
that these additions cannot be dated earlier than the Pandu 
form of the great epic,^ 

§ 8a. The religious phenomena of both epics are also 
significant. In the new parts of both, the religion is still 
polytheistic and sacrificial, but the prominent divinities are 
now Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. It seems as if in the popular 
mind the three stood on an equality.* Still more noteworthy 
is the fact that Krishna and Rama, the heroes of the two 

’ I. i. 81 ; loi ; 105. “ Hopkins, ERE. VIH. 325 a. 

’ Jacobi, i?. 28 f, ; 50; 64; Macdonell, S'Z. 304 f. 

* For the old religion at this stage, apart from the incarnation doctrine, 
see Hopkins, A’/, ch. xix. 


G * 
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epic.% aF<B ROW fcpresonted as jjartsal irtcamations of Vishny^’ 
whtie arncieat de«<Is of divine might have been transferred 
from Indra and other old gods to Vish^iu.® In theae facts we 
have the first clear indication in Indian Hterature of the rise 
of something like an orgatsixed sect within Hinduism. Vishnu 
has now a group of ■wor8H!p|>ers who CKalt him to a place of 
specia! honour, awl this group has been able to sdxe and 
claim for itself the heroes of both the popular poems. A 
distinct polennc against Buddhism may also be traced in the 
new form of the MuimhMrata, 

§%. These facts seem to point to the conclusion that the 
transformation of both poems took place after the fall of the 
Maur>'a empire. It is scarcely likely that a large woik 
glorifying Hindu kings, and describing a triumphant Hindu 
empire, would have made its apf>earancc under Buddhist 
emperors, far leas that they would have tolerated direct 
attacks on Buddhism ; while the publication of the ancient 
poems in these new and most attractive forms would foe quite 
natural under the patrona^ of a Hindu monarch who had 
restored old liberties and re-established the sacrificial 
ceremonial.* 

The two epics thus became religious works, glorifying the 
god Vishpu ; ^nd ever since that time they have been r^^rded 
as Vaishnava scriptures. But Viriina was not yet elevated to 
the position of the Supreme. A perusal of the fii^t book of 
the Ratn&yana will .show that, while his followers praised 
him as the best of the gods, they still thought of him as one 
of the old divinities, a being similar in nature to ^iva, BrahmS, 
and the rest This is but the first stage of the movement 
towards theism. 

§84. We do not know how the Vaishpavas were led to 


* Macdonell, 5 £. 386, 305 ; I. xix. 

* Holtsmann, MSB. 1 - so. The dwan, VSsmuft, is in the 
said 10 be an incarnation of Vishnu, 1 . xxjci. 

’ Hopkins, GE< 399. Inscription# bclongitur to the second and first 
centuries b,c., which mentba Vksudeva, i.e. Kpsbna,St in well with this 
conception. Bhandarkar, FJ?. 3-4. 
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develop the doctrine of divine incarnation. The idea appears 
suddenly in the literature, and there is nothing in earlier 
Hindu thought that would seem to be a natural and sufficient 
source of the conception.’^ It may be that they were led to 
it by the example of the Buddhists, who, as we have seen, 
had already raised Buddha to divine powers and honours, 
and had created a series of precedent Buddhas stretching 
away into the distant past. So Kjrishna and Rama with the 
Dwarf are now conceived as divine, and they already form 
a short scries ; for Rama is held to have appeared at a much 
earlier date than Krishna, and the Dwarf precedes Rama. 

§ 85. We now pass to the consideration of the second stage 
of the movement toward theism, as reflected in the epics. 
Scholars believe that, during the first and second centuries of 
the Christian era, the large masses of didactic matter* which 
are found in certain sections of the Mahabkdrata as it stands 
were added to the epic of 24,000 stanzas which we have 
just discussed. This fresh material consists in the main 
of discourses on Religion, Philosophy, Politics, and Law.® 
Books XII and XIII of the epic, as we have it to-day, consist 
almost entirely of this material, and masses of it are found 
also in Books III, V, VI, XI, and XIV, These numerous 
pieces of teaching are clearly of various date and authorship, 
and their critical study has not yet proceeded far enough to 
enable us to arrange them in chronological order ; yet certain 
differences in date stand out quite clear. This whole mass of 
new material is usually called the didactic epic,* to distinguish 
it from the real epic and the episodes. Scholars believe that 
it arose in the eastern section of North India.® 

^ Yet the idea that a god may temporarily take the form of aa animal 
or a man was dearly present in early Hindu minds ; for in the Brahmanas 
there occur the stories of the fish and the dwarf. These tales may have 
helped in the evolution of the new conception. Indeed the Dwarf became 
one of the recognized avataras of Vishnu. 

= Hopkins, GE. 387; 398; EEE. V'lII. 325 £f. 

® ‘ The sacred law, the best manual of polity and a guide to salvation 
IS what the epic itself says, 1. 62, 33. 

* Hopkins also calls it the Pseudo-epic. ® Hopkins, GE, 78, 
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C. Tk^ BkagavtidgiM. 

§86, The earliest, and, also the greatest, of all the ^sections 
that forni the didactic cfric is the far-fanted BkagarndgUS. 
The date of this poem has caused endU-w dMu^ion. Its 
own statement is that it was uttered hy Kfishna ami Arjuna 
on the fateful field of Kurukshetra, Just before the fighting 
began; and that is the Jlindu traditfor* to this day, Mr. 
J ustice Telang believed that it bcfongcd to the fourth century 
B.c.,* and Sir R. G, BhaJtdarkar argues in favour of the same 
date,® but most modern scholars recogniae that, in its present 
form, it can scarcely be carltei than the first or second century 
A B. \Vh.tt is perfectly dear is that it is later than tile 
ficsh material of the second stage <jf the two epics, and 
earlier than the rest of the documents of the didaetk epic.® 

§87. The poem is a very icmarkabk one, and has had an 
immeasurable infiuenee on religion in India. There b no 
other piece of literature that is m much admired anti used by 
thinking Hindus ; and it has won very high praise from many 
Western thinkers and scholars. Humberksrs cditiwis, in the 
original and iti tranalations In many tongues, fell from the 
press. But it becomes still more remarkable and interesting 
when one reaiizcs its historical origin. It is the expres.simi 
of the earliest attempt made in India to rise to a theistic 
faith and theology. In order to reach thb ideal, the 
Vaishriava sect identify their own gotl Vishnu, on the one 
hand with the great Brabman-Atman of the Upanishads, and 
on the other with Kfiahiia, the hero of the Epic. There is a 
double exaltation here. Until now Vishnu has been but one 
of the gods of Hinduism, in nature sndistingwishable from the 
other members of the pantheon, though in the two centuries 
before our era he heid a higJi position among them beside 
Brahma and l^iva. Now he is declared to be the Aljsolutc, 

» S/Jl£. VIIL M. « F£. 13, 

* Hohmann, MMM il. 121 ; Hopkios, O’K 303, ass? 38^1, ^oa ; Keith, 

•^S. 33, 34. 
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the One without a second, the source of all things and all 
beings. Kri.shna, who had been recognised as a partial 
incarnation of Vishnu In the second stage of the Epic, is 
now declared to be a full incarnation of Vishpu-Brahman, 
and receives the title BhagavSn, blessed X*ord. Hence the 
name of the poem, Bh^amdgfiS, the Lord's Song. Each of 
these changes is an advance towards theism. The identifi- 
cation of Brahman with Vishpu distinctly suggests that the 
Absolute is personal ; and the contention that the same 
Brahman la fully represented by a being who walked the 
earth in human form bodies forth the personal idea In the 
most vivid way possible. The change is most revolutionary. 
Let the student once more read sonte of the loftiest passages 
of the ancient Upanishads with the new thought in his mind, 

§ 88. But the poem seek* not only to create a theism but to 
bring a spiritual religion within the reach of all Vaishnavas, 
The Upanishads had taught cultured Hindus to aiin in their 
religion not at rewards on earth or a sensuous heaven, but at 
release from transmigration ; and Buddhism and Jainism had 
attempted, in their heterodox way, to stimulate all classes to 
the same high endeavour. The shows us the reconstitu- 
tion of the Vaishnava sect under the pressure of these power- 
ful movements. The precise limits within which this is done 
must also be noticed. The Upanishads as taught in the 
Vedic schools offered release only to the three highest castes, 
for these holy texts might not be uttered in the hearing of 
any but the twice-born ; Buddhism and Jainism, on the other 
hand, offered release to all, to Outcastes and foreigners as 
well as to Hindus of the four castes, and to women as well as 
men ; but the Gii& takes a middle course, offering release to 
all Hindus, i.e. to men and women of the four castes but to 
no others. It is noticeable that these are precisely the bounds 
of the sect ; all Hindus of the four castes were admitted to 
Vaishpava, as to other Hindu, temples. But there is another 
and still more revolutionary change. In all earlier systems 
release was possible only for those who gave up the ordinary 
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Hfe of mam and became professional teceiics. In the 6 m 
reksK! is made avaUabie for the kyman stnd his vt-ife ^iie 
tltey maintain the houseboid arjd take part in the business of 
the worid. These two radical changes necessitate a froth 




shad. It may also be said with truth tbal the G^fM Is a 
worthy auccesfor to the old Upanlshads. 

^ 89, The GjlM sets forth three distinct way« in which 
leiesM: may be vvon. The first k the JI^AHA MARGA, 
or way of knowledge, as tat^ht in tiie Upanishads and ^ 
SSnkhya philosophy, and in a modified way by Baddhfem 
and jainism. The second is the KARMA MARGAj,orway 
of works. The earUest conception of religion In Hinduism 
was a system of duties, ssummarsaed in the word dhamia. 
The moat pronitnent of ihcj»e works i« the early days were 
the ssftcrifices ; but all the duti^ of caste and condition, of the 
family and society, were also Included. The GiM doctrine of 
works, which is called Karma-j'Oga, is this, that the mere per- 
formance of the works ordained in Scripture wins only the 
transient rewards on earth or in heaven that are promt^ for 
them, but that the man who does th^e works without any 
desire for the reward* will thereby win release. The word 
Yoga is used in so many senses in the GiM that it is hard to 
decide which of them is implied in the phrase Karma-yoga, 
but it probably comes from the radical ^restraint’. 

The third, BHAKTI-MARGA, the path of devotion, is a 
new method of winning release* It is simply thisi that 
whole-hearted devotion to Krishna brinp release from trans- 
migration as effectively as philosophical knowledge or the 
selfless performance of ordained duties. 

The methotl of devotion Is the link between the ancient 
cult of the and the new teaching of the GiM. For the 
whole-hearted devotion which brings rclaise finds its most 
natural and most vivid expre^ion in the regular worship of 
Kri^na in the temples of the sect.’ The cult would have 
* a. IX. e with X!. 4<S. 
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a new dignity to thinking Vaishnavas, since it would hence- 
forward be to them not a means merely to health, wealth, 
and happiness, but also to the great spiritual end of the 
emancipation of the soul from all the bonds of the phenomenal 
universe.^ There is just one change in the cult to be noticed. 
The GiiS recognizes no animal sacrifice. The offerings to 
K^sh^a which It commends are purely vegetarian.® Thus 
we must conclude that, about the time when the new theology 
came to the birth, animal sacrifice was given up in the chief 
Vaiahnava shrines. The rule is now universal among 
Vishriuites. 

§ 90. It is of great importance to notice that the Gita calls 
upon all Vaishnavas to keep the Hindu law as taught in the 
Dharma^SstraS.* The rules of caste, ^ the laws of the family, 
and the regular worship of ancestors,® are all to be strictly 
observed. It has been often said that the Gita is opposed 
to caste, but that is a complete mistake : the principles and 
rules laid down in the poem are luminously clear. 

§ 9I. One of the most startling features of the poem is the 
transformation of Kfishna. In the genuine epic he is a king 
and warrior, famous as a grim and powerful fighter, but 
notorious above all things for his extraordinary cunning and 
his dirty tricks: in the Gita he plays the philosophical guiu, 
quoting the Upanishads and praising the Sankhya philosophy ; 
from time to time he declares himself to be the supreme 
Atman,®- the source and support of the whole universe, the 
object of all devotion and the recipient of all sacrifices ; and 
again he displays his indescribable glory before the eyes of 
his astonished friend.’ 

§ 9a. The theology of the poem is a most imperfect theism.® 
The idea of the writer seems to have been that he could form 

> IX. 34; X. 10; XI. 54; XII. 3. * IX. 26. 

’ XVL 33 : 24 ; XVII. i ; 5. For the DharmasSstras see § 78. 

* 1.43; n. 31-33; 37 i III-a3-6; 35; IV. 13; XVIII. 41-8. 

* I. 40-44. 

« X. 13, 3o; VII. 6; 7; m; IX. 8; 10; 13; XIV. 3; IX. 23-24. 

’ XI. 9-31. * Cf. Keith, 1915, 548. 
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a new VaSib^tava system by the mere justtaf^osstion of the 
worahjp of Kfishlsa «»d the great phiiosophiess of his day^ for 
he does not attempt to modify amJ fit tjjgethcr these rath^ 
incongroous elements ao a* to create from them a well- 
articulated theology. 

This ia especially true with regard to the relation of the 
VedSnta to the SShkhya. The latter aystem was clearly very 
popular in those days,® la emstrast with the Upanishads, its 
chief eottceptiows seem to have been chiselled and ijolbhed to 
smoothness, and carefully fitted tofether in a .system of 
metaphysical and p.sycholr^ical idciis which any one could 
readily understand. Further, in it the external world was 
rt^arded as a reality, and the soul and its individuality were 
frankly acknowledged. Thus, in spite of its atbeism,® these 
SShkhya conceptions* iieemcd to fit better into a theistic 
theology than the moniailc conceptions of the Upantshads 
The Yt^a also was popular, but whether it had yet become 
a theistic system b nm known. 

7'he author brought the thre« tijgcther, declared them 
identical, and placed them be?,ide Kfishpa, the incarnation of 
Vishpu viewed as the Absolute. These divergent conceptlotjs 
are not fused into a higher unity but are sujrerimposrd, so 
that the effect is like a composite phott^aph. Here and 
there are theistic i>Rssage.sj* from other sections a stark 
pantheism stares out ; * and now and then the lines seem to 
suggest an emanation theory and aevcral gods,® Nor is 
anything done to lessen the gulf that yawm between the 
actiooless Brahman of the Upsmishads and the incarnate god, 
born to slay demons and to teach philosophy,® 

§ 93* What unquestionably gives the it.s power b the 
representation of the Supreme as incarnate and as teachbg 

* Hopkins, C£’, 99 f, 

* See Crt/tl, XVI, », whkh certsiniy alludes to a system. So 

Hopkins, G£. loj, 

* iV. s-7; Vi, 471 IX. 32 - 34 ; XL 36-46; XjLi 4 - 30 ; XVIii. 55-70 

* II. 73; IV. 24; V. 24-36. 

* III. 15; VII. 30; VIIL 3-4; 30 - 41 ; XV. i6.-tg. • IV.S. 
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the loftiest philosophy of India to his friend Arjuna, so that 
he and other simple laymen may find^ release. The portrait 
of the incarnate One is drawn with great skill ; the situation 
in which the teaching is given enforces certain of the lessons 
taught with great vividness ; and the literary qualities of the 
book are well worthy of the teaching it contains. The Skaga- 
vadgita is a very great work. 

§ 94. It is of importance to realize that, though the teaching 
of the GUd is now the very cream of orthodoxy, it was in 
some respects heterodox when the poem was written. This 
comes out most clearly in the section of the second book,^ 
where the Vedas are spoken of with some scorn, and in several 
passages elsewhere in which the opponents of Krishna are 
very vehemently criticized. The fact is that the poem sprang 
from the young Vaishpava sect, the heterodox position of 
which is explained above.® At a later point an attempt will 
be made to show how the Gita came to be regarded as 
orthodox.'' 

§ 95, The poem bears traces of having been rewritten, but 
two veiy different theories of its origin arc held by scholars. 
Accepting Bhandarkar’a theory of the origin of the worship 
of Kfishna,® Garbe “ attempts to explain the inconsistent theo- 
logical teaching of the Gtid by the hypothesis that it was 
originally written, early in the second century B.C.,'' on the 
basis of the SaAkhya-Yoga system, as a theistic tract to glorify 
Krishna, and that it was contaminated with the pantheism of 
the Upanishads in the second century a.D. He analyses the 
poem into what he believes to be these two sources, A few 
scholars ® have accepted this theory, but most would probably 


^ ai-a£i. ^ § 79 - * 1 

^ Hopkins, C£. 305, 33 f ‘ ® 

* Die Bhaiavctdza&i Leipnsf, 1905 ; also 1 C. 328 ff. 

’ This date is partly iased on the belief that the Yoga-sHira 
bv the firamraarian Patafijali in the. second century B.c., but since it 
Tw cS that the dates from the fourth 

(see below, § 159), the theory seems very improbable. See Keith, 

^nternitz, L 37 } f Grierson, £/S£. H. S 4 i; Chanda, lAH. 98. 
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follow Hopkisis iisid Keith ^ In saysrjg that the amlysis is 
altogether wncorsvmctr^. it ia niuch more likely that the 
Citd is an «!4 verjE-s;- Hpanisliad, written rather later than the 
ivt'Uilvaiarit, arul worked «p Into ihi* in the intcreiis of 
Krishaai^nt by a jx>e£ after the Christian era* 

A carefal eontparisofi of the GiM with the Smidhtrmff 
* in ideas, language, and verse would probably hdp 
to ^Ive the iwoblenss presented by both iioems. A imaub^ 
of writers have lielieved that the GiM distinctly betrays 
Christian influence, btit it seems rather mrxe probable tiat 
the poem is purely of Indian origin.^ 

§ 96, The is the key to the whole of the 

didactic epic, Its disef characteristics reappear in steady all 
the remaining rcHgimts docuitioits added to the great potna 
in the third stage of its history. Even in the few places where 
Kfbhiit^t'* claim ia denied, and Siva, or Surya, or Brahmt is 
glorified as the one Giiai, the influence of the GUM Is sUli 
supreme; for the moik of exaltation is borrowed directly 
from the Song; it Is only the mime of the god exaUed that b 
altered. 

IX Ph'iffStffiAm, 

9 97. The Uptmiskad probably arose about the 

sitmc time as the GU& or rather later, and tt ia certainly earlier 
than the didactic epic, for jq two passages its teaching and 
language are clearly reflected.* Wc therefore take the Upanb 
shad as standing between the two. Along with it we take the 
Pr&hm and MdH 46 kja Upanii^ads. The former is cleariy 
earlier, and the latter later, than the but pro.* 

bably no long time intervenes In either case: for in their 
doctrine of the sacred syllabic Om they are very closely 

^ Hopkins, /AM y. 19053 3S4 ,; Keith, /j?,^.y, 1915, 548. Deusien also 

Injects the theory, 

* See SBE. XXL sxvi ; xxxiv, aod below f laj. 

* For all the theories and a saniinary id the evidence, see Garbe, iC 
s.^^ if. 

* Hopkins, GE. 33fif. * Deuiiseo, EU, ip 
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connected. The Maitrayana alone is of serious significance for 
the evolution of religious ideas. Professor Keith thus writes * : 

Tfee Upanishad clearly rejects a period when various forms of heresy 
—probably in no small measure the Buddhist— had attacked the mam 
outlmes of the system of the Upanishads, and it endeavours to restate 
that position with, as is inevitable, many traits borrowed from the 
doctrine it was refuting;, and among these traits are clear marks of 
the SfiAkbya. It is characterized by a profound pessimism which is 
not countenanced by the older Upanishads, which lay no stress normally 
on that doctrine, but which is Characteristic at once of Buddhism and of 
the SShkhya. 

§ 98. Sankhya conceptions, similar to those found in the 
Gita and the Maitrdyafta, appear also in the didactic epic, 
and betray the existence of a formed system, an atheistic 
dualism, enumerating twenty-five principles, extremely like 
the classic form of the philosophy presented in the S&fikhya 
Karika, but not identical with it.® The Yoga reflected in the 
Maitrayaifa is more detailed than that found in any earlier 
Upanishad, but the epic shows a still more advanced stage.® 
§99. The Yoga philosophy which appears in the Art/ia- 
iastra may not have contained the theistic element which 
occurs in, the classic system ; nor do we find any conclusive 
evidence of the existence of the theistic form in the GUa. But 
in the latest parts of the didactic epic there is frequent mention 
of the theistic system of Yoga,* though in a form less complete 
than that of the Yoga~sUtras? As the Chulika Upanishad 
presents the theistic Yoga in the simplest form which we 
know, we are justified in assigning it to a place near the Gita 
and before the latest parts of the epic ; and since the SShkhya 
conceptions of the ChSHH stand in very close relation to 
those of the Mmtr&yana% the two Upanishads probably belong 
to very nearly the same time.® 

* 55 . 13. 

* Deusien, SUV. 319-13; Hopkins, GE. 97-133; Keith, 55 . 11-13, 

ch»p.m. * Hopkins, YT.sssfl. 

* Hopkins, GE. 97-138; Keith, 55 . $$. * Hopkins, YT. 335 ; 336 - 

* Deussen, SUV. 637. 
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But the CMMd b clesrii' the: Yofs-mamial th4t 

our f«-ri*K!. Amesir the many teachers of Sihkhysi 
and of Yogfii named in the dkisettc epk two seem to be his- 
toricaij P.illcihalifch .1 and VSs-?4iagan>'a.* Numerous references 
to them occur in ihs ek.?^glc documents^ belonging to the two 
scliools. and s few quotations are embedded in the J%*a- 
MAskya,^ and in Vachitspatimilra." The evidence ia very 
confused, ^ that it is hard to make mm of the truth. Pro- 
bably the most satMactory solution h to conclude that both 
authors belonged to the uchool of theistic Yog^, that Varsha- 
ganya was the author of the S^asAfiim^ra (I, e. the Ssxty- 
tteatise), a famous work now lest, which seems to have b^n in 
verse, ^ while Pailchariikha wrote a martyai in sCitras,® which Is 
also lost. These wewks and the CAHiitii probably belong to 
the group of Yoga treatises referred to in the epic ” Anothei 
lateresting tfadition which apjiears in the epic h that Paft- 
chailkha Is the teacher of the new Vaish^ava sect, the PSficha* 
rltras,^ whom w« shall have ti> deal with irelow. 

I loo. There are also two groups of fduttrt IJf>«mishat!s of 
rather later dstte which were ekarly meant to 1>$ precticall 
manuals for monks of the Vedanta and Yo^^a schools. The 
first group glorify smin/Sstt, the worid-renunciation of the 
VedSnta, atid describe the Initiation and the life of the san- 
ny£s1, while the Yoga group describe the six elements of 
Yoga discipline (later they became clght| and give special 
attention to meditation on the sacred syUabie Om, Thc^ 
treatises are clearly posterior to the Mm fr if am and the 
CMMdf and earlier than the and the 

sHtras. They are probably to be regarded as of the same 
general date as the didactic epic, where many of their features 
reappear, but some may be stilt later. 

’ Xil. si8; 319 f, 

* Woods, }%>t, 359-60 ; aim S&Mipi’MriMf 7 Q. 

* 206 . 

Keith, SS, Chap, v, Cf. Schrader, Z/At/ff, *914, tot -to j fPAS, 
noff. * Keiths A'5,4 s. 

" XII. 301, 57; 340, 67, Hopkins, Gf:. too, tto, 

’ Hopkins, GiE^ 144 ; but see Keith, .VS. 39. 
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Of the SartnySsa group'* which are mostly in prose, the 
Brakmci and the Sanny&sa are composite, their earliest por- 
tions being quite as early as the Maiir&yana^ if not earlier. 
The later parts of these tracts and the Aru^ya, KaHtha^ruti, 
and Paramakathsa do not differ much in age, and are 
probably not later than the chief documents of the didactic 
epic ; vyfaiie the Airama may be of later origin. 

The Yoga ® group are all in verse, and all follow the lead of 
the Ch^ikM. The earliest s^mingly is the BrakmaUndu, 
which may be as early as the Mmtrayma. The main group, 
consisting of the Kshurika, Tsjobindu, Brakmmidya^ Nada~ 
bindtf, YegaHkhki Yifgataitvitt Dkyaitabindti., and A mriiabindu, 
run parallel with the main Sanny^sa group and the didactic 
epic,* while the ffamsa is later and of indeterminate date. 

§101. The Vaiseshika and NySya philosophies were already 
in exbtence in the first century a. in. Both are mentioned by 
Charaka,** court physician to king Kanbhka ; and A^vaghosha* 
his contemporary, and NSgarjsma^ who came later, mention 
the Vaitohika, Both are reflected in the didactic epic, but 
the evidence Is too slender to enable us to see what the form 
of either system was. 

E. The Didactic Epic. 

§ loa. The main didactic epic is believed to have been 
practically complete by soo A.D.* It deals with a variety of 
subjects, but three are of more importance than the rest, 
Politics, Law, and Religion. Philosophy is included under 
religion, and ethics partly under law and partly under religion. 

§ 103. The compilers of the didactic epic introduced a con- 
siderable body of political teaching into their cyclopaedia. 

* Deussen, 678-^15. 

* This is clearJy a ahorfened and modified form of an early XIpanishad 
belonging to the White Yajus. See Deussen, O P. 11,; SUV. 706. 

* Deussen, SUV. 61^77. 

*• Thus Hopkins, YT. 379, aays that the Yoga-technique of the epic is 
on a par chronologically with the KskurikU. 

® Saihhiia. tii. 8, Keiih,/A’v4.S', 1914, 1093. 

* Winternitf, II. i. 309. ’ Woods, Fogw, xviii, 

* Hopkins, CB. 3S7 j KRB. VIH. 335. 
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The first half ’ of the twelfth book is alfftost wholly givea to 
the subject, and shorter pieces occur elsewhefc** The relation 
of this teschiug to Kau|tlya's Ar^iAftra,^ to later political 
treatises, and to the actual state of affairs at the time of the 
epied does not seem to have been yet worked out by schokt^ 

§ 104, It was natural that the Vabhnavs priests, who in the 
snterestis of their sect turned the ancient epic into an encycio- 
of saatruction, should wish to indude in it a body of 
law, and that they should choose the new popular form of law 
*n verse. It is also of interest to remember that their con- 
stituency included Madras and women as well as twicc-bom 
mmf and even people lower than l^Od rag.® The legal material 
is foutul chiefly in the thirteen^ book® of the AfakMMra^a^ 
and shpws a very close relationship to the MSmtm tikmrma- 
i&stns, Hopkins * writes* : 

in sU pK>b«hilUy the cojSe knewa to tine iater tyic wsw nar quit# essr 
present code, but It wait a rode mach like mn and aecrilwd to Maisu, 
a .^ira which, with sosne addltlotiB and omlsskw, ssuch as ail pc^vlar 
test# in Isslist sKsfiftr, was essmthiHs!' mt pttseot t«*t. 

F. ViiisAH&X'a AfaiJtrmi iW (Ae Pieloi-tk Bpk, 

^ 105. Since the trarusformation of the epic into an erscyclo- 
paedia of religion, law, and politics was carried out in the 
interests of the Vaishpava sect, rsearly all the religious sec- 
tions are devoted to the e«pt^tl<m of the tlieolt^y first 
sketched in the BkegmmdgfiA and to the praise of Kfighga. 
The second half of the twelfth book, known as Mokshadhaima, 
is a sort of corpus of Krishnalte teaching, ctmtainfng a number 
of pieces of distinct origin, and there are noteworthy sections 
also in Books HI, V, VI, XIII, and XIV, Four of these 

* Chapi. 1-X73. 

* r ft,. !i "ijjSs; EU.jaESj; 1591 IV,4fV.33-4l 

See fiuimg Cmtt^JAOS. XUl. 

Hopkioa* A. 3, 

^ Humwoei pie<ic$ of legal lore are found nlsewtiere, eseedally in the 
fir«t and twdfth books. ♦ GE. 33-3. 


36-9; Xul, 13; XV. Iff, 

* See sbove, 1 4|. * 

* am, IX. 
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portions are of such outstanding philosophic and religious in- 
terest that they are frequentiy selected for separate treatment : 

V, 40“4J ; Sanatsujatlya. 

VI. st5~4a: Bhagavadgiti. 

Xn. 174-367: Mokshadbarma. 

XIV. 16-51 ; Anugita. 

There is one chapter * in the thirteenth book which is greatly 
treasured by devout Vai.shnavas, because it contains tfe 
thousand names of Vishnu, and one chapter in the third 
book * contains a panegyric of Vishpo by Bhima, and another, 
in the poHtica! portion of the twelfth b<K>k * contains a hymn 
of praise to Vishnu sung by the great. Bhishma. 

We have already discussed the GliS, One considerable 
section of the Mokshadharma^ is known as the NSrSyanfya 
and seems to reflect a later period in the history of the 
Vishnulte sect. It will therefore be discussed separately 
along with a f^ssage from the sixth book,® which seems to 
contain similar teaching. The other portions fall to be con- 
sidered here. 

The leading id«ii here are the aame 3 in the Gf 0 . We. 
are taught that the highest religion is the worship of Kfishna 
as Vishpu, who is the Brahman of the TJpanishads. The 
Sshkhya and the Yc^ systems are represented as heing 
essentially the same as the philosophy of Brahman, and all 
thtee are taught as philosophic foundations for the Vaishpava 
religion. There is no care taken to describe any one of these 
systems with precision, and no articulated Vaishpava theology 
is taught. As in the GltS, there are large pieces of a Sao- 
khyan character, others that teach Yoga, and yet others that 
reflect the monism of the Upanishads. The Sanatsujatiya 
(V. 40-45) is the most important monistic section. Numerous 
passages teach slightly variant philosophic systems in which 
SSflkhya, Yoga, and Upanishad elements intermingle inter- 
minably. The student may scan these outlines in Hopkins’s 

'14^ • »7i. * 4B. Chaps, 335-53- 

® ChajM. 65-8- 

H 
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Bpk} The AmtgUa is a direct imitation of the Gits. 
In these j>assages theoi^y orakes no {>erceptibie advance, but 
the ptetoriai m>’th of i>csha, Vishnu, and Brahml appears, and 
sjx incarnations of Vishnu are mentioned, the Boar, the Man- 
lion, the Dwarf, the Fish, RStna, and Kfishp. 

§ tod. We now take the NarSya^lya/ which shows a later 
stage of Vaishiiava teaching. The ancient name BhSgavata 
occurs, but SBttvata,® and PifichsrStra,^ especially the latter, 
appear more frwjuentiy. There Is a PBScharfttra scripture® 
compiled by the seven Chttralikhapd*n !^tshis, doubtlm the 
forerunner of the Samhitas which we shall discus® later.* The 
origin and meaning of the word PaScharStra are not yet known 
with certainty.'' We have shown above in what precise respects 
the sect was helertaiox.* 

In the NlirSyapiya occurs the doctrine of Vyflha or expan> 
sion, accordiiJg to which Vbbttti exists in four forms. The 
doctrine* is that from VSsudeva springs Sashkamhapa, from 
SamkArshapa Pmdyumna, from Pradyumna Aniruddha, and 
from Aniruddha BrahmS. Samkarshana and the three others 
are then id^tified with the cosmic existences posited by the 
SBhkhya philosophy thus : 

Vasudeva. , the supreme Reality. 

Saiiikarshapa . primeval matter, ^akfiti. 

Prsdyumna . cosmic mind, mams, 

Aniruddha , cosmic seU-consciouaness, akmkkSra. 

Brahmi . , Creator of the visible world, the bkfttSm. 


It is very difficult to make out what the idea behind this 
scheme is,** Vasudeva Is BabrgmA,or SArhknrshana,** 

b KpshAa’s brother, Pradyumna hb son, and Aniruddha one 
of his grandsons. It is probable that these three were local 


‘ Chap. lii. 

» Xlh 336, 3 | ; 349, Ss; 350,05 


KU,53S'S». 
8*;' 350,6?. 


X 11-3491 *9- 


*XIL336,38; , 

I 3 tJ. * See Schrader, JPAS. 34^1 * Above, I 79. 

® See Schrader, tPAS, 35 ff, ; Chanda, tAM. 100 (f. 

'* Sec Schrader, IPAS, iq'k. 

Saiiilearafeft^a means * WHhdra.’wn’, becattse he waa dmwn out of his 
mother's womb and placed in ftobiiaf. 
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divJnitfeSfc that an arrangement was made to bring them into 
relation with Kfish^a so as to form a combined sect, and that 
the doctrine of the Vyilhas is a theologtsm created to give 
them a permanent place in the teaching and the worship of 
the community. 

The NSfSyapIya shows also an advanced stage of the incar- 
iiadofl doctrine. There are ten incarnations of Vishnu recog- 
nized here,* rvhiie in the eariier lists* there arc four, or six. 

Hopkins* holds that Pancha^ikha, the teacher of the 
SShkhya-Yoga, a theistic form of the S^khya philosophy, as 
we have seen above,* was regarded by the PaficharStras as the 
author of the philosophical teaching of the sect. This is 
interesting; because the Vaishnava theolt^y unquestionably 
rests on a Sihkhya-Yoga basis. 

This passage, the NSfSyanlya, teils a story to the effect that 
NSrada took a long journey to the north, where he came to 
the Sea of Milk, in the midst of which was White Island, 
inhabited by white men who worshipped NSrSyapa, i.e. 
Vishpu.® The men, their beliefs, their sanctity, and their 
worship arc described. A number of scholars have believed 
they detected distinct traces of Christianity in the passage, 
and the question has been much discussed, with rather doubt- 
ful results.® 

4 J07. The two epics borrow from each other at this period.’* 
There are a number of interpolations in the text of the 
RamSyaita which arc clearly contemporaneous with the 
didactic epic, one passage containing a copy of the description 
of the inhabitants of 'Wliite Island.® These latest interpola- 
tions are meetly in the seventh book, but the most important 
of all is a canto in tl»e sixth,® in which RSma is praised as 
a full incarnation of Vishpu, and is called the eternal Brahman. 

’ Xn. 340, (00, * Above, § 84, ’ GE, I 4 'l. 

* 199 - ®XH, 336, 8-9. 

* See the theories and the evidence, Garbe, IC. 191-200. 

T Hopkins, GE. 59, 73. * Cf. R, VII. 77 with MBfT. XII. 336. 

» VI. tis; see Muir, QGT. IV. 1480: The other most noteworthy 
passages are VII. 6, 17, 37, 75-7, no. 

H ^ 
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The rame UieoJqgieiil corJccpiiOM are here applied to Efiffli 
as are applied to K|tshoa in the didactic epic. We have 
already wsa that Rfima is m Vish^iti in the 

Kriali|ja>epic, Sfniikriy Kpahpa la recofnkisd in these late 
interjwlatiorai in the 

§ it b ifispoftMt to notice wimt stage the Krishna 
legend has reached In the dideetk epic. We are told feat he 
was bore in Mafenfe to kill Kamasi and other demons, and 
timt after he l«d done that he. went to DvSrikt In Kathiawar.® 
His parents* name**, VMideva and Dcvakl,* are but the 
story of hb bkth and of his liwing miraculously saved from 
the wrath of Kafeia is not told;* and there is nothing to 
sngg^i that the child Kfifepa was wors-hipisetl in those days. 
Nor is there the slightest hint titat he was brought wp amo*^ 
the cowherds of Clolsuil. The stories of hb Iwyiih tricks with 
the cowherds, his youthful sf»rta* ansorig the Ctopiii, a*kl his 
kiUing of the demons in the cows'scttlementi, which are sto 
prominent in the Httrivatkia and the E«r&ttas a.re absent here, 
except in a few passagas which are manifestly very late inter- 
polations ® RSdhi is not mentioned at ali. 

‘ VL no; Vil. so. 

* ri, M, 34 -S»; XH. 340, 86.7. » vn. 144 ; XVL 7. 

* We must note careftitiy, however, that the tioxy of the d«Mh erf 
Kaih^a h very oid ; for it was already drattuuiied in the eecortd eeatary b. C., 
M Pata&jaU tells utt< 

* Bat m Kill. 14^ 88, one of his earoes is ‘he who sports jayoeraJy 00 
the banks of the Jfumna 

* Thus O. 61 , 4t b to % wiMeh calls Kfish^a *Lord of V*ak’ and 
‘kvourite trf the milkmaids', is ckarfy a very late p»*c* ioterpolatod unto 
a very early scetbs; for it makes Dirauredl apjted to Krish^ta for help 
in her fr*|(ntful iieed, while the wlBinaJ says that Dharma, the god of 
law and nght, tetosd by and iuelpwa her.. Gsrbe's arifBiiieat |C/. as?) 
is thus of vary doubtful valwa. Similarly, in H. 41, Silu^k, i» ahuat^ 
Krishna, calls him ' the cowhnrd * and says that Brnshem Iws praised httn 
for killitw Putana and the vulture asd otW aotabie denda ; but, when we 
turn to Bhl»hma’'5 praise Of Kpish^ta in chap. 38, there is no mention of 
Pfltasa, <«■ the vulture, or any other of these espfcits. Thus at least verse* 
4-11 dr chap. 41 are an interpolation t lilmndarkar, K**. 35 f, it >s 
i^babb that these Joed legends bad been Imig cumsat in MathotS 
The ^at w« emphasise jg that they biui ntst been accepted into the 
official body trf Vaishipva teaching when the didactic epic was formed. 
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G. M&knal in the DM&etk Epic, 

§ 109. In the didactic epic Siva takes quite as subordinate 
a place as be does in the heroic poem* Scholars seem to be 
agreed that the passages in the late books ‘ which exalt and 
praise him are, on the whole, later than the mass of Vaishpava 
teaching ; and Indeed it seems probable that the changed 
^aiva theology which thewse passages show was formed in 
direct and conscious imitation of the New Vaishriavism, 

The l^aiva sections consist, in the main, of narratives,* 
hymns of praise,® and expositions of the rtew ^aiva theology.* 
The narrativ<^, which tell how this or that hero went and 
praised Siva, in order to receive from him some heavenly 
weapon of war of peculiar effectiveness, are of minor interest. 

The hymns of praise are valuable because wc see the new 
teaching reflected in them most cl^rJy. The greatest of these 
hymns ® sets forth the one thousand and eight names of ^iva, 
a ^aivR copy of the thousatwi names of Vishnu,® In these 
ascriptions of praise one half of the new Vaishnava theology is 
transferred in the lump to Siva: there is only a change of 
names, ^iva is the Brahman of the Upanishads, the Eternal, 
the Supreme, the source of all gods, all beings, and all things. 
The other half of Vaisbpava thcolc^, the doctrine of divine 
incarnations, is not carried over. In its place we have 
divine theophanies : Siva appears in various human disguises 
or other forms to test, or teach, or gratify his worshippers/ 

PS^upata * the name of the new ^atva theology, is thus 

* The most important are 111 , ^8-41 j VII, So-i: XII, 384-855 
XII L 14-18 5 nk?-l. The Kiost signifleant are discussed by Muir, 0 S 7 . 
IV. 150-70, 

* lil, 3S-41 5 VII. 80-r. Cf. also X. 7, which may be of earlier 
origin. 

^VII. So, 54-635 XII. jSs, 3-1155 XIH- » 4 , 283-326; 16, 12-635 17 

* xil. 2S5, Jaa-s; 350, 63*65 )ull. i6o-i. 

' xni. 17. * xm, 149. 

’ III. 30, 3 ; Vll. $Of 38-405 X. 7, 60; XII. 284, 60; &c. 

* For the Fi^opata see esp. Hopkins, GE. 865 96: 118; 153-7, 
tSgw. Cf, what he says on the tberstic fe-ith in general, 102-3; 

115; The chief references in the epic are XII. 285; 321 ; 350; XIII. 
14-185 160-1. 
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pamliei to Pa«chas'iEra, th,t* mme of ihe Oftw Vasshnavtsm 
ri4apaia h fi'oot lortl of flocks, m epithet 

iM'd of Misdra in early iitcratare,’ But the seet gave the word 
a new reSiglons ssgnilscance, Piiiupati is the Lord (ptti), and 
man, his creature ® ipa^a), ss }?ound by the fetter Cpala) of the 
world, and rcf|uire^ to be released by the Lord* PSSupa^ is 
scarcely dlsiiagubhabSe frtnn FiftcharStra as a system. Both 
use the fundaniental corKeptions of the Sthkhya and 
>ct are ansloiw to in complete harmony with the tt^dnng 
of the Upanislisds. The simllanly goes even further; for 
both number thirty-one philosophical principles, an enumera- 
tion which is associated with the name erf Faftchalskha,'® There 
is this diffemnee between the two systens^ that, while Vi^pu 
has four frwtns* Siva has eight.* The PSsupata is ai^ 
heterodox, like the Tlii^charltra.® 

§ 110 . There is one further {Kdnt to note with regard to 
^!va- In a few of the more important Bliupata passages in 
the thirteenth bsok, hb phallie emblem, the sa made the 
subject of great laudation. No mention of tlu? lihga occurs in 
earlier literature ; ® yet, as b well known, all Saivas arc ItAga- 
ivesrshipjjcrs to-day, T'he cjucsiiori of it# origin has been often 
discussed, but has not yet been settled,' Archaeologists tell 
us that lingaa belonging to pre-Christian dates are in exis- 
tence ; so that they must be earlier than the firs.t mention in 
literature. The explanation probably is that the ItAga is of 
aboriginal origin, as hlandrim of the Rigtvdfi implies, that it 
t^sed Into popular Hinduism and into sculpture at an early 
date, but did not receive Brahmanlcal rec^nstion until after 

* WAify XVI, 28 ; XLh. 38; J'jtm/Symn 

CS. iv. k ; PSmsA'Brn (tS. iii, 8 ; Harsh, J^L 164. 

* Tt» figure cQ«n« from the fermcr with hss beast and tbe r0|>c 
which it b bound, ‘Cieature' must not be takes literally: the soul 1% 
etenutl sad uncreated. 

* Hopldns, GM. 152 S'. * Hepkiiss, L 7 ;. 145. 

* MSH. XIL 3S5, 1*4; Hopkins, GE, (14* 

* {ixcept the Uiumm-’B ef the 

’ Kittel, Utbtr <^r« dtt ; Barth, RI, s?x, 

Hopkins, AV- 150. 
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the Christian era. It lud been already accepted when the 
PaiSijpata systetu wa,% foiincd, 

§iji. In two of thesi: passages* the phrase ffrddkv/t-Ungu 
occurs ; io one of tliem siMra-ii»ga is found ■ ^ in two ftrddkva- 
reias occurs ; * and in another puiMhph<^ mgwP These 
phrases ckarly refer to the conception of the god which is 
represessted in the images of the Laknll^ sect;* yet the name 
Lakuilia does not occw in the epic. .Since the name means 
<thc dub-bearing god *, Fleet* conjectures that the ioiva with 
a club represented on tlie coins of the Kushan King Huvishka 
about A. D. is Lakuiisa ; but the name maybe later 

than the coins. 

|ii2. 'rhcrc is an Upaniahad, the Atksn>siiras^ which is 
a P^upata dof umcntf and b probably of about the same date 
as the Pa^U|x*t» passages in the epic. Rudra'Pa,^«pati is here 
the fimt principle of all things, and also the final goal ; pati, 
paiUs pS^i all mentioned ; the yoga method of meditation 
on the, sacred syitabk; Om is recommended ; and the use of 
ashes for smearing the hotly is called the PSiupata ordinance. 
Tluree other Saiva Upani-duids, the Arikarvaiikh&p the 
NUamdm^ and the Kaivafya " may belong to the same time. 


it. Buddhism. 

A. 7‘Af Hinayam. 

§ 113 , Wo must think of Buddhism at the beginning of this 
period as active and spreading in most parts of India and 
Ceylon^ and also irs Burmah, along the Himalayas from Nqial 
to Kashmir, in Afghanistan, and also in Central Asia. In the 
first century A.D. the religion found a wek'omc in China, and 


* Xllt. 17 , 4 d; J&i, 17 ; Mujr, UST. IV, 344- 

Xiii. fot. 11 , * Xin. M, 212; I7> 46 . 

^ Xltl. S 4 , * 57 . Muir, OST, IV. »&». * See § 10 $. 

^ JRAS. 419 , 

* Demssen, Slfv. 756 if; Muir, OS 7 \ IV. 3 S>S~sa 4 . There are variant 
tevtsoftbis work; Bhandarkar, VH. ill- 

* See MBIL XI 1 1 ! i 6 e' 4, 22; 161, 23 • and above, p. loi, n. 4. 
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About the r-i;snte time enteral Kuchar .urid Kjjotwjjin H, Turke- 
stan, and alsij Persia. Katurally cm trace (,>nJy in very 
broken s>utUnc-s the literary ■ivcirk of Ihc- Huddhist Church in its 
various schools scattered W’cr the« wide reglwtis, 

I'he controunity alresuly had nninsrous BchiMsH c-f thought,* 
but these distinctii^m did tiot create sects ; ad Buddhists still 
worshipped together. Of these schcwls we n-sust tKiw distinctly 
envisage three, if we are to understiiivd the developtncntj the 
SrA^tfjmjr, who were phenomenal isls, the S^tpthfn^i/ms, who 
were rcalista, and Uie who were idealists, 

a. Liitraimf. 

§ U4. The Sthaviras, the oldest of the ^.hoob, w=cre found 
m Morth India and predomiinatcd in Ceylon. The FSli books 
which cadst to-tiay are the Canon of the Sihavitas of Ceylon 
as reduced to writing there in the first fcntury ji.f. Hence, 
If we accept the cfitieal opinion tbai the Abhidhamipa PSt^a 
did not exist In the time of Asoka/ we must coriclade that it 
was. formed somewtsefe between the tw’o dates. The natuml 
conclustoit then is that the seven works of that Ccdlecilon were 
gradually formed ami compiled, either in North India or Ceylon, 
during the first part of otir period. This fresh material is not 
of the »sme value or interesit as the best pails of the Sutu 
Pipika. It consists for the most part of dry, untlluminating 
classifications ami definitions of Buddhist terms and ideas, 
served up In scholastic fashion for the ! raining of monks.® 

The Canon was reduced to writing In Ceylon during the first 
century B.C„ but the date cannot be more csactiy defined.^ 
Since then the tex;t las been preserved with fair, but certainly 
not with faultless, accuracy, 

§115, Tke Quesihfts «f Kin^; MiUmia b the name of 
a famous book, the main part of whkh was written in North 
India, probably in the first century n.c., po^ibly a little later. 


* K«m, II. 1 10 f., 123 ; £A*E, VS. m. » Sm | $4. 

* Winwrnii?., B, i, 134 * kern, H i?e ; Wimemis*, II. 1 11. 
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In what language it was originally written is not known. It 
has been preserved only in Pali in Ceylon and in two Chinese 
translations. It i.s clear from quotations that the Canon which 
the author used was the same as the Pali Canon, yet the read- 
ings do not agree precisely. The book is much honoured in 
Ceylon. Indeed it enjoys a consideration and an authority 
very little inferior to the Pali Canon itself. Milinda is the 
Pali for Menander, a Greek King who ruled in the Punjab 
and attacked the empire of Magadha, about 155 b.c. Accord- 
ing to tradition he became a Buddhist. The book is a piece 
of apologetic, a dialogue, in which a monk named Nagasena 
answers the king's questions about Buddhist faith and practice 

It seems clear that the original work covered only a frag- 
ment of Book I with Books II and III. The subjects discussed 
in those sections are amongst the most important of all 
Buddhist questions, e, g. nirvana and karma, individuality and 
soul, renunciation, faith, perseverance, and meditation ; and the 
style is strikingly beautiful, the expression easy and graceful, 
and the illustrations exceedingly well chosen. In Books IV to 
VII a large number of minor questions are dealt with ; the 
style, though still good, lacks the brilliance of Books II and 
III ; and, while the main teaching keeps very close to the 
Pali canon, yet the influence of later ideas is visible. A 
tendency is shown to turn away from the ideal of the Arhat, 
who wins nirvana by a strenuous discipline at once, to the con- 
ception of the Bodhisattva,* who reaches release by means of 
devotion in a long career reaching through countless lives.* 
These last books were probably written much later in Ceylon. 

§ 1 16. AH the Buddhist schools of North India which have 
left literature wrote in Sanskrit or in various forms of what is 
known as mixed Sanskrit. The origin and history of these 
literary dialects have not yet been definitely ascertained 
Some scholars are inclined to think that they are the wqrk of 
imperfectly trained men trying to write Paninean Sanskrit, 

’ Lit. ‘one whose nature is wisdom’, but used technically of one who is 
destined to become a Buddha. ® See § 124 B. 
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while jhnik Ihry iire }tt(£;r,ir,v of local 

dialects. There arc twa feels abr>ut them which r«|uifetol>e 
orefiiliy notcii : firsil, each «chi?f3l fecems, tci have its cwii 
tisaiect ; wrcosKlIyi as ijmr went fm, Sanskrit steadily won 

Its way in all ‘ho Sii:huciisi. 

b. SgudrihiHka /.jlrr/t/PTr’c. 

The Sautrantikas ^ were a branch of the Sthavira 
'ichool who received thdr name Irccaus*? of Iheir reliance oti the 
Sntta PItaka. to the neiflect of the Ablndhamma. It thas 
seems dear that thdr rise most have coincided with the 
gradna! formation of the Abhidhamma. I’hey formed, In 
exjmsition of their teaching, a philo.siiphicrfl system which ts 
called tite SauttiSnlik philos^»phy, Tircy besiever;! in the 
existence of the exieniaS world, and 5wk! art atomic theory of 
matterj hat tawght that pcrceptien ha,p|wni?i indirrctiy,® Thdr 
theory of tt-jc s«e)f, frnmded oft the origimti KnddSd^l conception 
of man's psychiciil provrxl a stcfspmg-siane from the 
iJhf?«omc'i>a!if‘t poisition of the Sthaviras to the MahSylna 
Philosophy of Vacuity.* The r,e!f, they lirguetl, is a long 
series of phcncwcn;»i clemertts, member of 

which exbts onij’for a smimeni sai iijfinite’sirnal that its appari- 
tion ftiKl doptructioT) may he said to be simultsiieoufc Each 
momers^iry member ikshim} of ihc series is both an effect and 
a cause, ys*t po.'isesses no real activHy. Birth, existence, old 
age, dc-^ih, are all {’’msions ■ for the series irr yncreatfidj un- 
interrupted. Thus there k no identity, ncf continuous exk- 
tesiccr ttn the other irand, they declared this fself, consisting 
of a pSicri uncnitl series, to lie autonemoas ; for * all we are is 
thd resuH of what we have thought They also hold ttie i;elf 
to be sc U- conscious, contiiCHJUK directly of self smd Indirectly of 
other things. The scholar with whose nsune thk jibtlosophy 

* Jan^ragtU'iu ifi fciisn&t hinr, stl/rUniif, sljc t'aii fotRi whfch is 
suitiinta, a v.truun of 

® jiicistii, Ef^£, 11, :t,3, * Se§ | bi. 

^Seefirrc. 
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is connected is Klimaralabdha/ a contemporary of Nagarjuna,^ 
but very little is known about Sautrantika literature. 

c. Sarvdsiivadin Literature. 

§ ij8. The home of the Sarvdstivddin, l.e. the ‘ All-things- 
exist or realistj school seems to have been Kashmir, but 
they spread far and wide. Their Canon was in Sanskrit and, 
apart from the Sthavira, was the only Canon which possessed 
a third, or Abhidharma, ‘basket'. As has been already 
remarked, the contents of this Abhidharma were absolutely 
distinct from the Sthavira Abhidhamma. We may be certain 
that the Vinaya and Sutra ‘baskets’ of their Canon were 
already in existence by the beginning of our period, but it is 
as yet impossible to say how far they differed from the 
Sthavira. Canon : for we are almost entirely dependent for our 
knowledge upon Chinese and Tibetan translations, only 
fragments of the original Sanskrit having survived. They 
seem to have had also a special literature of their own. Like 
a number of the other leading schools, they had their own 
Life of the Master ; and it must have been a powerful and 
popular work, for it was taken over afterwards by the new 
Buddhism, called the Mahay ana, and it survives only in its 
altered form, the most famous of all lives of the Buddha, the 
Lalita Visiara.^ 

The Sarvastivadin philosophy, an outgrowth from the 
realistic teaching of the sect, is an atomic doctrine of matter 
combined with a theory of direct perception.* Thus, in their 
speculative teaching, they stood near the Jains and the Vai^e- 
shikaSjbut they denied the eternity of atoms.® The foundation- 
text of their Abhidharma Pitaka, the Jnanaprasthana-idstra, 
is by their most renowned scholar, Katyayaniputra, Six 
ancillary works, called ‘the feet’ of the Abhidharma, by 
Vasumitra and other writers, complete the contents of the 

* Kem, £. 127; Poussin, Ojnnions, 178 ff. * See § 128. 

= Nanjio, 159, 160; WinlerniU, II. i. 194 ff- 

» Jacobi, BRE. II. 201. ' lb. aoa C. 
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i’iliika. The dale sT ihc^ laKjks i«- iiGi yel knowij with 
certainty. t>ti these wnrlci t:ymmetuaiu*s were then written, 
which carried the phikrSiijjhy » step farther. The corn- 
mental ws^ve caus'd Vibhashihand hence the pliiloisnphy was 
allied Vasbhashika. Tradilion si!g«|eats that Iht* Vibhasbt 
arose in the reign of Kanishka. 

According' to Sarvastivadin books, a general Buddhist 
Counci i wan held, under the authority of Kanishka, at some 
place in Kashmir, (ind at the Council eammentaries on the 
three teskct.s of the Canon were com|K>sed, thoM on the 
Vinaya and AbtdsJharma being called Vibhlsha and those on 
rhe Sutra Fi|aka Upadesa. The traditions about this Council 
are, liowever, very liitirtislivof thy, so that some si'holars doubt 
whether si was ever held al all. Other?* think that a SarvSsti- 
viidin council wait actually held, and that in imitation of the 
••tofy of the Couocul of Asoka, theyaiikd si a General Council, 
fn any ciow, the cummetUaricii which in the tradition are 
a'lsociated with the Council are SarvtlsiivAdin, and a number 
of them were pmbabiy written after the titne of Kanishka, 

Frofn the Sarvastiviklin Vmaya and the ancient Jitakas 
there sprang numbcrk*s t,dca of Iscroic deeds done by 
Bmltlhas and -nsiUs erdk'd AvadSnas, precisely like the 
Ap;ul5tia.s of the Pali t*anon, Twm collections belong to this 
period, tht: or Century of Tales, and the 

AbirOTij-iijrnifjj.® or Century of Deeds. A third eo'ilectiort of 
great resiown, the Dh’frkmfdm.^ m Divine Tales, which pro- 
bably dates from after aco a,D , calls itself a MahayStm lAwk, 
but is snanifotly of Saredistiyatiin origin. From Iha^c books 
sprang an cth’fytng literature which ftosjrished for many 
ecnttsries. 

'I’hu knntHis rvriter Asvaghosha was a Sarva^siivadin and 
probably wrote .sosne of his works bcfiwe he became a 
Mahayanist.'* 


* Wimerniu, H. i. si6. 
® lb. 331 ; MiU'it, :^ 04 . 


lb. 331. 

* .Se?!; ^ 1 27. 
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d. AJahasahghika Literature. 


§ 1 19. The Mahasahghikas, one of the very earliest 
schools, were idealists in Metaphysics. They were inclined 
to raise the Buddha above humanity, and to identify his 
personality with that of the former Buddhas. They had 
a Vinaya Piteka and a Sutra Pitaka, written in a curious 
mixed Sanskrit, Of the Vinaya two works still exist in 
Chinese and Tibetan ; and the Ekoitaragama preserved in 
the Chinese and the Tibetan Canons is from the Mahasahghika 
Sutra Pitaka.^ One of the branches of this school was known 
as the school of the Lokottaravadins, or Transcendentalists, 
because they believed that the Buddha was not a human being 
enmeshed in the life of the world, but one raised far above it. 
A book called the MaMvastu, written in the curious Maha- 
s 3 .nghika Sanskrit, ha.s come down to us. It arose in the 
Vinaya of the Lokottaravadins, but very little Vinaya material 
now remain.? in it. The book contains a vast amount of 
matter of different kinds and also of varying dates — a life 
of the Buddha, tales and sermons, poems and Jatakas, many 
of them early compositions ; so that it form,? ‘ one of the 
most noteworthy books of Buddhist antiquity*. The Buddha- 
Biography docs not differ in any appreciablfe degree from the 
narratives of the Pali Canon, but its theory of the person of 
the Buddha is distinctly docetic. ‘ The Buddha of the Maha- 
vastu is a superman. He feels neither hunger nor thirst ; he 
lives in ignorance of carnal desires ; his wife remains a virgin. 
It is from consideration for humanity, in order to conform to 
the customs of the world, that he behaves as a man, or that 
he gives to men the false impression that he is behaving as 
a man. In technical terms, he is lokotiara, superior to the 
world.’ The work lays great stress on the saving power of 


^ Pali Setta Pitaka : 

1. DighanikSya. 

2. Majjhimanikaya. 

3. Saiiiyuttanikaya. 

4. Anguttaranikaya. 
S- Khuddakanikaya. 


Sanskrit Sutra Pifaka: 

1. Dlrghagania, 

2. Madhyaniagama. 

3. Sariiyuktagama. 

4. Ekottaragama. 

5. Kshudrakagama. 
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devotion to him. U nanucs Jni'ge noinbers of former 
B«<ldhas,3rjd believes sn the existence of many worlds besides 
our owfit ir. each of which a Buddha reigns concur rently with 
the Budilhs here. The thus forms the bridge 

between tiic Htnayana atrd the MabSyarsa, The chapter 
called Daiubhdsnika,* which tkscriljea the stjjges UAMmis) 
through which ® man pas^ws in liccomlng a Buddha probably 
a later mtcrprdatiom Much of the book is early.® 

§ ISO, MStpcheiEawasj boms BrShmsn but became a Buddhist. 
Be was invited to. the Kushan court, srHjmingly by Kanishka, 
but begged to be excusctl on account of age- He leE two 
hymns of prai^, which wcr<? used for centuries by Maha- 
yanists as wef! ai» Hinayanists, and which served as aiodcb 
for later wi-tters. One ha.c snifvivcd„ and fragments of the 
other, along with his h’tier to the king." He rrems to stand 
between the Hmayfsns »nd the Mahiiyilrta. 

e. Budttkiit n'i^rs/iif, 

§ tai. From soo ti. c, dcuvn to the Ciuir-tiari era the great 
Buddhist atilfsas w-erc cftrichtHi with mass.e’.s of beautiful scuip* 
turn. Piou.s Buddhists were acewstomed to walk round the 
stfipas with rsvercfli: stents. Hndosing this path of circumam- 
buiation there stood a stone railing with a lofty arched gate 
at each of the cardinal points. I'hese gates were covered 
with sculpture, and in certain examples the railing itself was 
decorated with sculptured plaques and panels. Examples, 
ruinous or well “preserved, have been found so sevemi places.* 
In this early work no image of the Buddha appears, but in 
many of the si:ent*s represented Isis presence ia indicated by 
some symbol, and all the carved work breathes the spirit of 

’ £/?£. II. 7441., V 5 U. 3Spf. * Wiiiimiisr, II. i, 193 

® Thwsas, EBE, VIII. 495; Wfnsernitr, Jl. i. rtt ; Naejso, 1456, 
Hoernle, MESL. 5S-84. Vi4y&bhUshsn3,,//f.SV/, 1910, 435, refers him 
ta the fourth century. 

^ * Notably at Sfificbl in the BhnpKi Stats, at Bh.irhttt in Hewa, at Bud<ih» 
Gayft in Bihar, at Amarivatt on the Kistoa and in Ceylon. V. Smith, 
I/FA. 65-“8t ; 86 - 8 . 
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devotion, l iere we have the refiectlon in art of the new spirit 
which shines out from the literature. 

In the fir-st century A.D. a new Indo-Grcck art, distinctive 
above all in its sculptures, arose in Gandhara, the district of 
which Peshawar is the centre. Images of the Buddha were 
for the first time made by these artists ; and ail the Buddhist 
schools used them as aids to devotion : this is a noteworthy 
and far-reaching change. 

§ las. Buddhist monks found it necessary to keep abreast 
of ail the culture of the day, so as to be able to influence the 
rising 1 -aity. We therefore find them well acquainted with 
Hindu philosophy and with the new forms of religion enshrined 
in the Epic. In the last quarter of the first century of our 
era, the strong government of the Kushan empire, extending 
far to the west and the north of India, opened the doors wide 
to Buddhist Misston.s ; and the numerous races the missionaries 
had to teach, coupieti with the rich variety of foreign influences 
which met in the empire, Jed to great changes in Buddhist 
thought and practice. 

B, TVfc JlftiMjihian 

§ 135. These movements, coupled with new ideas and 
practices which had been gaining ground in the old sects for 
two centuries, found their culmination in the creation of a new 
Buddhism called the MahSySna, or great vehicle, in contrast 
with the old Buddhism, which was depreciated as the Hlna- 
yana, or small vehicle.* The MahSySna is, on one side, the 
acute HinduirJng of Buddhism, on the other, the humanizing 
of the old discipline, so as to make Buddhism more suitable 
for the cultured Indian Iaym.an and for the men of many races 
now crowding into tlie community. The rise of this system 
is probably to be placed in the reign of Kanishka (perhaps 
A.D. 7B-123), towards the end of the first and the beginning 

Mt is probable that HinaySna was originally used with reference fo 
Arhatship, the mode of indiviflual salvation, as opposed to Bodhisattva- 
ship, the plan for the salvation of inany. 
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of the second c«*ntwr}' ; far aH tradition points tn that time, 
arsd msny Mal3.lyana te^ts were trfin'iiatetl info Chint-^e 
before A. IX 1 7ts" 

The vast iiteralurn by the MahaySna doeg not 

as a defitnie Canon in the nrigsmiS tongifes. Portions 
of it haw been fewmi in Nepal* and Iraginents fisetehere; 
but for our Jenowiedge nf the mm» of the b«»kg we have to 
have recourse to the Chinese''* anti Tibetan^ Canons, 


a. 7’& /‘ff// 

^ tS 4 , There are two distinct M^hUy^m .‘systems to be 
rtct^paired at this lime- The first rnaj- be calleci the full 
MahSyIna, as it contains all the features of the new lliHkiS’iism, 
Tliey may fsr; summed up sinder thrsT heads : 

A. Dmfimx Mahayatihi-s rccotpiire that there are innu- 
oterable Huddhai, each in his own wald, »n(i imnmwntble 
Bodhisattvas, the mtwl advances! of which live In she heavens. 
Buddha** and adyancfd ikaJlibativas art fit nbject,^ of devotion, 
and devtttfoit briugs iU rich reward.i. One result of this change 
was that the Buddhas, though they were still thought of as 
being in nirvlna, were regarded as fW|M>ndi*ig in same way 
to the devotion showered upon them. Their ^personality arrf 
activity consetiucntly becanse more distinct, until they were 
thought ftf almo&t like Hindu gods. We must tecogtsizc here 
a dbtifict change in the conception of ntrv'Srsa.^ Thus in that 
mreit orthodox MabSyIna brxsk, the SadilAt^rma Purnfarika, 
Gautama is made almost an eternal being of omnipotent 
power, who fmm time to time descends to earth, like Visbnu, 
to be born in the world of the living. Similarly those Bodhi- 
sattvas who are drawing near the stage of final enlightenment 

* Cols. 38r"3, 

’* See cs|«£sa!ly ^itra, 

* Bufiyiii b'aiijro, A Ciifrii/#rw af ik^ Trimsi':iis'pn Bmitt' 

hist Tripf(,tia, 

* Eii&, VH. ?85, 7S9 ; Feer, Amint dst Eftfbijmr^ Annales du M usee 
Gaimct, n, 

* ’Tbm^S.Sf EuS^hist Scrij^ffiSif, 
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are now regarded as mighty divinttks living in the heavens, 
helping men, and actaally dcciining to enter nirvlna in order 
that they may help tnen the more. 

The Mahay anists created a »howy worship, with processions, 
music, and incen^ ; and a rich liturgy wag prepared for each 
Buddha, The monks took charge of the cult ; stj tltat the 
old chaitya became a temple and tise monk a priest, 

B. TM BinikiiaUva Ufe^ 'fhe monk of the HtnaySna 
sought to become an arkiti, a mao who, by a life of asceticism 
and meditation in otedknee to the precepts of the Buddha, 
has reached the nirvatja of the extinction of all desire ; but he 
regarded himself aij a mere pupil, foilowirtg the directions of 
the omniscient Buddha, and never dreamt of becoming a 
Buddha himself. The MahUySna now deciaied that, to reach 
real release, it was necessary to acquire the porfecUons and 
the omniscience of the Buddhas, atvd that, though the upward 
struggle would take an incalculabfe number of ages, the goal 
was within the reach of every huutiin being. Each jjerson, 
man or woman, was therefore exhorted to take at once the 
vow to become a Buddha j and the assurance was given that 
the power of that vow was .'■ufticient to bear them through 
the innumerable births and serious sufferings which lay before 
them. If they began a life of active benevol«sKe, ami sought 
to rouse within themselves the desire to save all creatures, 
they would pass through the ten .'stages of the career. 

Since the end was certain, each person who took the vow at 
once became a Bodhisattva, one destined to become a Buddha 
The influence of the Jdtakas, which contain narratives of 
numerous acts of incredible self-sacrifice done by Gautama m 
his earlier births, is very manifest in the new eonoeption. 
Since Gautama was btlkved to have lived as a householder for 
countless lives, celibacy was not a necessary element of the 
discipline. Neophyte Ik^hisattvas, both men and women, 
were encouraged to nurry, but they were allowed to acquire 
merit by living the monsistic life for a time, if they cared to do 
’ Poussin, EiiE, art, ‘ iiof.hisiittvii', and VUE. 53, f. ; 275 ff 
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VI, CM Ehe hsnsT MishS-y^Ju pfxjhibit'srf ihs; eating 
of }i«ls, 

C. Tif Muk4/d?iri t‘J •' Xh® early 

dersijil of the existence »f the rgo ami the Sayirtettka 
doctnm;, that th^ ego KCiStsItil's <i an endtesa of litfinf- 

tolmal jTSiOmoMa, led lo the fornniktion of th«; doctrine that 
them is m) real ^xhttnee, tltat ail ihir.p are b«! appearaacts, 
a*Kl are jw troth euspty- This k the &smoys doeSrate of 
Vaewity. The young Bcsdhisativa cjsnoot tije 
truth of this dcsetrins,. but In the cesur^e of his ptf-sgresg to 
Bodtilmtasd he will come to realke it ; for it Is the sum of 
the wisdom of sU the Buddhas. 

§ i%$, A large HterAture tv&’i |>rot|t.H.:cd hy Usir. school during 
our period, Ansofj^al tltrsc works in one r»f {he greatest of 
Buddhist bookSi tire Sf^diikat itut /MyToHl'u,* * The I,,olus', 
Of, as we «sh«’4ijci siaj% ’ TIrr lloiie of {he 'i'nse Kcligion', The 
l»wk probably apiHvirccI towards the end of the fir.nt or tite 
liegijMiifig of tljc ftrcaml century,'' bat sk of the chapters of 
the work m it has come down to us are of kter 

origin. I’he oriifinal work cnniairrs the whole MahSy&ta 
lystent. The most mJteworthy ekment is the way in which 
Gautanut tlsc Budeiha is reprosietrit'j}, AtCfU'dlrtg to the old 
teaching, he Itsa gorte lo nirv«r*a and can no hfOger have any 
relatioois with the world of men, llerc he is rcprcseitted 
practically as an omolpoleME Gotl, whose life is liiuitlest 
before and attcfs in whose bands arc the universe and all 
creaturo, who tlwdls continaally in lOhnile gfory. It is true 
he also teaches the Buddha-laws, but hh birth, life, tcachit!^, 
and death are but an ^pssearancc; and his pas^fsg away into 
nirvitu ig but a devits to lead snen to accept the Buddha* 
laws. The inflocnce of the Vaddnta and of the GVid are very 
prominent here. The conoeptioa of iCpdma-VisStt^u as the 

’ SU1. ‘ Madhjwmaka % 

* M^jS, an, *I,m«g of True iaw’; Wtofemit?, 11. t. sjo-K: Kern, 
oiSjR. *xi 

’ Wsaterait* yata it aboui a. ft. 20a j i‘o«*sin in tSse ilral fcntury, 
359. 
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Supreme j'm atJapted io lEjiklhis? corstcptjfif?;;-, Miissy of ih« 
titles are borrowed Hifp.-j'risc Spirit, SclEcxi^ltrtt 

Great Father, WorIrFFathcr, Killer t4 the Tsipie World 
Creator, De;iti'aycr, Thyssdan- H in. Ev^-i laj.tkig, /\ i !'.knQWif 
Ail-seeing. He wiekiss mayie Wfi/fl, which he um» m 

sport, //A?, iie h rc|>ei!tedly brsnt in the world of the |ivtei|f 
Whra men becosne usibetscving, he .ipirears in this Vi-mM to 
save. Yet, although BnddHa in the s» pmcticaUy the 

Supreme, the kn^’uage is » carefuUy guapjttl ihmtifhtwil 
that Prof. Pmsasin can ?tay, ‘ Thtre K mit a single word in tht 
Leim which is not ca|sible of an nnhodns, i. t'. '‘alhei*4’' 
interpretation.'* The work had large iniluence sn Ifsda, 
whence it passied to Chift-t and japan, and later to MsfwK 
It is the most popular of all lUiddhiat biKika in Japan to-day 
§ i%6. The phiiojsophlc dactrinr of Vacuity was taught m 
a large rwmticr of bosks, short and ton|f. called the Pmjr^S* 
pSramitS,'Siltraa.® i.e. * the sutm?4 of the wi:i«:bm*|s«rfeciions' of 
the Buddhas, t)f thoic the IhlfuMasrik^ 
xA/r^.® 1 c. the * TeO'thcHniim'f-hne Siitra *sf»rSonfa to mr jK-riwI 
This work aliio dcsoritei tho fe« stages iMimii) of the Iteriht 
aattva car^r. The chaptei- ifaikd Da.fe4bhflmik3 * lntw|*oktcd 
into the JAiMmr/sf prtA^bly cnriws from this lime sIki. 

§ I ay. Aimghosfia ^ waa tjorn ef Brlhman jparttr4s, bus 
became a Btiddbist, Erst of the SsrvMlivSdin scIitoI, hot 
finally of the Mahayasm. Hts splendid genS® proved of 
signal .wrvktt to Inddhisni ; for he 10 a miiafete fignse 

in Sanskrit literature, and one of the of tlw pne- 

decesKus of Kilrdtssa. He wew sff|iialiy disimfoiished In epic, 
dramatic, and lyric [Kietry. His greatest work k the 

an epic pmm. on the life of Hoddha. Fast ©f it 
lost, yet enough mimins to ^ht>w his genius and hs art. In 
its deification of the life and work of the IhKklba, it scarcely 

* £JR£, Vli!, 14 |. 

* hfafljb, did#, t to i ; £'M£, 1 V. S38 ; VI ! S. 

Naniio, ceh #1 ; ulwi m. S- * See f ii§, 

' A’AW. an. ' toha ’ . sits; Wmiemte, Ji. I ; il.F. 

SSstrt, JASff. 4? ; Ksnlta, cuJ. 
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(^or*! bc) on<l 'It I t invHi h«l in freshness and power ft 

stands Eniilhe-r level. lHi« wark of a tme poiej;, 

A epifi, the; ^vhich deals with 

a jwmbci' ftf scuncs meyenis cosmxtcdi wiili the life of 
survive??. The ts^f which a Chinese 

vertbn and a fca? fr4gRifflt* in Sanskrit are exUnt, is a 
coUesetion of availltmss i.e, lintldhlM k-gends told in mli^led 
ptms? and vers^t the style in c«ttr£3#>n use then for artistic 
romaf?c«:?i. A krgc; number' <jC Ihwe stori«.si ure old, many 
tre new, but all st.re graced stJd helghtenfti by Alvaghosha’s 
charm* There are two piiilo®o|ihiesi works ascribed to 
him, th« Vfsjrasikki, ie. Uirt * Diamond -needle', and the 

the ’ Mahlylna-fellh-awakmiisg 
Treatise ’, fest i*erfeus d&ufel# ai la his aatho«hip of both 
works »5.ill remain. 

§ jt-H. MlgSrjuna,* s Ikahman emivtfri, who became the 
greatest authority on Mahayftna Ihiddbisrn, h? fi^arded as 
a yoMti^ef contej«|»fairy »f Aiwf hwl» sti Muddhiit tradition ; 
and modern schoiira are iitcJifted to place his activity in tire 
litter half rrf the ascorrd ceistyry. Hk chief service wm to 
think out the new doeirioe of Vacuity. In those days a 
philosjopher embodied his tcachit^ in a series of aphoriMis, 
either in pro^c or in verse f J’drfi&i, and expounded 

them in s eommeniary. Kigirjuaa’s work b in verse aixi, 
as the systems is cailed the ntitklfe teaching, Ifladhyaaiaka, th* 
book is known » the MsMyamakti-k^riMs. The system b 
called M&dhyantaka hccaim its lidding idea* * AH things are 
empty *, take* the middle course hetw^ n existence and noo- 
cxistenee. Two distinct kinds of truth must be fccc^nijted, 
apparent tf«th,5**OTrjft/Artryn,and real 
The world appcaiit to be real, but the appearance *s an 
illusion, m empty ns a dream ; yet we must Jive in it aad sa 
practice take it real. The actual truth, that all thir^ are 
empty, stxJTOS to us to ba foH>% but it i» the final truth of the 

‘ Wifliwiutz, II, I ss«”4t IV, 83*; Vin. 335, 336. 

* Posmi®, O^'*d0m, t$§ a, t. 
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world ; and when we rise to the wisdom of the Buddhas, we 
shall see its truth. Thus we need not hope to find the truth 
by intellectual activity, but must strive to hear the silence 
which Is neither affirmation nor denial. Thus the Madhya- 
maka philosopher has no system; he has only a method. 
The doctrine is thus a guarded nihilism, a faith in the empti- 
ness of ali things which does not profess to see the truth of 
what it believes, but holds hard by its faith, while it frankly 
lives on that which it declares to be illusion. The early 
Prajna texts, and a number of other works are said to be by 
Nagarjuna. An extraordinary mass of legends gathered 
round his head. 

b. The Paradise Makaydna, 

§ 1 29. The second type of Mahayana doctrine is of a much 
simpler nature and may be described as the Paradise Maha- 
yanad It does not trouble to teach the doctrine of Vacuity, 
nor does it impose on its followers the long ages of discipline 
which are required for the career of the Bodhisattva. Every 
person may easily make certain of being born in his next 
birth In the Western Paradise, where under the fostering care 
of a great Buddha named Amitabha he will live for ever in 
joy and will reach final perfection. One of the chief texts 
of this school, the longer Sukhava&vydha^ or ‘ Description 
of the Land of Bliss’, was translated into Chinese before 
A.D, 170, and thus belongs to our period. In this book we 
hear of many hundred thousands of millions of Buddhas, and 
amongst them of one named Amitabha, ‘ measureless light 
who lives and reigns in SukhavatT, a Paradise of glory and 
bliss far away to the West, beyond the limits of the world 
where Gautama lives. When this new Buddha was but 
a monk, he vowed and toiled for this Western Paradise, and 
prayed that he might never obtain the highest perfect know- 
ledge, unless it should be possible for all creatures to be 
born in that Land of Bliss and there reach perfection, wisdom, 

’ Poussin, ERE. VIII. 331 b. ‘ Nanjio, col. 381 ; SEE. xlix. 
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perfect Jf!}?, .“i'fid rrle^se. AH Irm now liters r^taJbed. Amitayia 
rtifin;! sr< Itij; wssnderftsi Uml of bli*. and whrwer sfniggles 
forward, scelting to make gocsrl karma, praying fcdthfdfyj 
wor^^hsppmg Amitsilshv^ wiih deep dcvotfenal feeling, 
ottering his Rsinsi:, wHl be b;»ra In that Wealern Esradlse aad 
ies.-!'il live in bli^ for ever, A vtry large |K^rt ^>f the is 
given to dm'r!|si!t?n^ ©I the heantks ami pleasssres of 
Sukhivan. 

Of ihs mamerous klahlySna tests trsmSated into Chines 
during the .wornl centnry ' a nnnshcr of worki^, m additi® 
to the SnMthhtfli’jM^ot, seem to belong to the Paradise 

bid ihe ma.sa undcnshtnlly derive fruj-m the dbt^ 

C, iiudiikfim m C4ffvn. 

§■ 1 3 ©. Biidtihlrim nuS seem it* have made nspid 
*n China for sori'e two or thret* centwrieii: yet ft b eletr tjral 
large efforts were made to win ihts people. Some reSection 
of the iictivstki of the Misslesrarics may be found in the tog 
Ibts of lr»nsktlon« carried out during the two centiirie* under 
I'evlew.''* Most of the sfiirasi selected for irattsdalkm are quite 
short j and deal with the simpler dements of Buddhist taschii^ 
Of with practkal questions toijching life and disdplit^. Tibey 
are taken from MaiilySna as wd! a* from HlaaySna sourm, 
the fifsi test transkted, f-lv (ff S^ciims,^ 

being a compendium of Bttddhi^l seachit^ drawn from many 
book^. There arc only Jour itotcmjrthy trarnktcffs durij^ 
the perirKl, and thdr extracikm ia 8 ignsfic.ant ; two of them, 
Kibyapa MatSbga and Lokaraksha/ were Indfens, An Shi* 
Kao was a Partlsisn prince, while r'h’Vao was. psrobafoly 
a Koshasi, 

* fiTO, I, 3|, 33, Sj. 54, 1?, 75, 76 , sm. ui. to*, m, ^ 2 , 

360 , 3 « 2 , sE 9, iSi, 3^1 4,1b 435, 4 ?^* *3 to; s.yn, *337, *338, 

J36*, 1361, i3wi. * Hanjicv fta*. sc, sS, ty, J*, 54, 57* 

^ Nsnjio, cols. 37f^5- ' Manjiu, iso. fi?'!*. 

This iJiEuj s«ms to have trsnslascd oniy s\l»hliy4fia waj-fes; Is’aftjio, 
col 38 *. 
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iii. Jainism. 

§ 131. The history of Jainism remains extremley obscure 
throughout this period, yet a few facts of large importance 
can be discerned. 

During the two centuries before our era, and probably in 
still earlier years, the religion expanded steadily both in the 
north and in the south. Sculptured remains and an inscription 
found at Muttra, the ancient Mathura, and assigned to the 
first century reveal to us the growth of Jainism to the 
north-west; caves with fragments of sculptured frieze in 
Orissa may date from about the same time ; ^ while the 
powerful influence which Jainism exerted on Tamil literature 
fiom the second century after Christ, if not from an earlier 
date, .shows that the religion had achieved considerable 
.success in the far south. From the Christian era onwards, 
if not earlier, Jainism spread into Gujarat ; and from the third 
century the community produced a large popular literature 
in the vernacular of that part of India. 

§ 132. As a result of the long-.standing difference of opinion 
within the community, the Jains at last broke into two sects, 
Isvetanibaras and Digambaras, about A.D, 80®; so that for 
the full understanding of the history it is necessary as far as 
possible to distinguish the writers, books, and practices of the 
two organizations from this time onward. The main difference 
between them is the single point, that the Sveta mbaras hold that 
monks ought to wear white garments, while Digambaras hold 
that they ought to give up all clothing. Necessarily nuns are 
found only among the Svetambaras. The Digambaras explain 
that women cannot win release until a good life has brought 
them the privilege of being born as men ; so that they need 
not become ascetics. There arc other minor divergences. 
The great mass of Jains to the north of the Vindhyas were 
Svetambaras, while in the Kanarese and Tamil districts they 
were nearly all Digambaras. 

* V. Smith, UFA. 83; 144; Indraji, VM Oriental Congress, 1 43. 

» V, Smith, UFA. S4. * Jacobi, ERE. VII. 473 
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^ i jain worship is precisidy par^ilkl {«J Buddhisl worship 
di'j-sng these ecfituHes. Th^y as shi? BtHkihbts 

do. atui foitm of their sicwlptnre arc RistiiL-sr, although the 
ast ia fiot m sjdod. Th« retrains, tbossijh shghi^ arc sufficient 
U> show the mtcmc feii|jia«s emotions of the comaunnlty 
and the ths;p devoiiojial feeling with whiv;li they thought of 
thrjr Tjrtlmkaras.^ l‘he insenptson *tl Mufira shows that 
Jams alf'ftady tisrd tesnplfls m the first ceotury and at 
rather iat«r dates there i*. evidence that they h.tti h<;gun to use 
(‘rages. These changea arc very clo-riy rontentpararieous. to 
the cotTcapottding movements in Huddhissn, 

^134. It k imposstbsc to say how mssth *’ff their early 
literature was still reiained in the (fjemnrics of jaid ascetics 
during these rerrturirs. nor fas the ffsrwation of the 
\ngis», fsow preserved in the ^ivelanshara iiaiton, luul gone, 
Weljcr believed that the pjmtJual procea'''' of cre;(ting the 
]*! ssent Aftijas i*rg;s!t In the rwcomt century but it h 
mare probable that jrortions t.»f the aneieni literature have 
beets preserved* though doubt less fmsri the lime nf the Schism, 
ttbnut, A. f>. Ho, a process of revishw in the ituerrst of the sect 
WAS carried out by Svebimbara monks, Nuureroiis traditions 
icfer certaisi of theog ea(wmc.d works or commentsi on them 
to writers believed to have lived dining this jjcriod-^to 
Ajtasfuiia, to KaiakSchAry.a, to Vlrabhacl!‘a-«“bist everything 
IS ionsu.'ied anti obiicurc. As research yntKrecds, a rneasure of 
hght will doubtless be thrown on the history. 

§135. In a sixtcenth-ccmury Dlipimbara work: the 

of Sakalakirti/ it is stated that from very 
eaily times the l)igambj?r.is had a large Canots, handed down 
orally, but that it was gradually forgotten, uiuil in the second 
century a.I'j. it had all freen in>t. A list sd’ the Wsokb is 
given/* divided into three groups, lU'ttx'As, and /f%of 

’ Tlse J.siii'i ««•. lh« ward Tlrtitekara, prccP<tly as the llisduihiHSs wii? 
Buddha, for an usnnHeienl sa&chcr, aisd shry h,ivn a ftsi of ihcm 
stretching away far back from yialnivJra, just ijfcs the li^-i of ifie i'revmu*. 
Buddhas. s See § ,^40. 

* bhaiidarkar, ic^fi Jflini, f^/. t 3 ^. 
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bdhyas. A large proportion of the names con-espond with 
books of the i^vetambara list, but there are differences. 

§ 136. There is also an obscure tradition^ that Pushpadanta 
and Bhutavalya reduced the Canon to writing in the second 
century A.D., but an these two arc the very men who aie 
mentioned as having been the last that l<new one Ahga orally, 
and with whom all knowledge of the sacred literature died, it 
looks as if the tradition had been invented at a late date to 
give the Digambaras the kudos of having once possessed a 
written canon like the Svetambaras. The truth seems to be 
rather this, that during the time when the differences between 
the two sects were becoming more sharply defined, the 
Digambaras took so little interest in the sacred books that 
the Svetambaras were able to manipulate them in their own 
interest. The Canon bears clear traces of this process of 
isvetambara redaction. If this be the truth, we can have no 
difficulty in understanding why the Digambaras Most’ the 
Canon. The traditional date for the loss, the second century 
A.D., just gives time for the process after the schism. 

§ 137. The vernacular of the far south, known as Tamil, 
developed a varied literature at a very early date, and both 
Buddhists and Jains took part in the movement. Some of 
the most famous of early Tamil works are said to be of Jain 
origin, but they are not distinctively Jain works but belong 
rather to general literature. No work holds a higher place 
among the classics of the South than the sacred Kural^ a 
poem consisting of 2,660 .short couplets, dealing with virtue, 
wealth, and pleasure. It forms one of a group of eighteen 
didactic poems, five or six of which are by Jains. There are 
also two romances in verse, the Manimekhalai and the Silapp- 
adhikaram, both noted for their simple and elegant style, 
which are believed to have been written by Jains.^ 


^ I^hanctarkar, Rsport^ 83-4, p. 125. 


" BMCTB. 2, 4- 
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riHLO^OnilKS SKCTS. 

A. I*, 2{X> TO Sjje. 

f *;|K, Hhsdas* IliididtsisSg, astd jams a!! durlr^tbis 

l>E?Hoel So |»ive the he%i |K'>sdbl'e to ihcif pfsHesoh 

phtes. The fotmdiiikm ticxvi of hh Himju sysims, of 
jahi phsk:;»?phy. asid of Viji1i5«av*;lfk PuddShism wre ali 
wjittca s^sa^y, ,Tnd ?nsn?icf«m ctsmnwiitaHo, most of whidh 
kM, wers? prmliKCti for ihcir chscitiafon. Hloda 
st’cts are ncnv fer more fiunirmw^ th.=sn f irtnerly. Each has 
«ts owft Il-tetdogy, sjs which its gs'ssJ 1-^ i«frr?tih«d «ylth the 
Pratiman oC tio; Ifjyaj-sishhri# ; «mi esch soi'm t© popularity 
Its tcachinij aucl tt« ctdt by means of -<n interesilfig Furanic 
documtjm. 

The hi-story of fndiii during Itic third century Is & Hank, 
but m ,% r*. 320 the family of the Crupta,® mum:, and scifou 
crested m empire which rrcalUHj the glor>' of the old Mauryaa, 
and .gave North India a cetitiirv' astd a Half of s-trongs en- 
lightened gnvef'nmcTJt* The p<^ce and prosperity of these 
yearn provided lire cotidiiSarts in which religmus llicrature and 
culture Could do theSr best. It waa then that t,h€ phitosophlc 
tests alrady menticsicd. ikt early Enrapas and a great series 
of Buddhist Mah%4na Sitras were wriUen. 

^ Probably at some time during tbii i«rk?d the Syrian 
Christian Church af ItfalAlMr eiime into e 3 «lstens;e. 

s, HssfijjjssM. 

A, 7'ik< /'ki/esti/s/urs. 

i ^39- talse the phsleBmphiea first, as they are probably 
the healthiest and most abiding elements of the reiigbn of 
the time. Their interest in us he^ io this, that the da,«c 
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treatises, which form the foundation of study in all the six 
orthodox systems, appeared at this time. It is evident that 
each of these works is built on earlier systematic treatises, 
and is the result of centuries of thinking. But all earliei 
manuals are lost, having been rendered obsolete by the greater 
power, accuracy, and finish of these classic works. 

No definite date can yet be assigned for any one of these 
six books : we must be content to recognize that they arose 
within certain rather wide limits.^ Yet the following points 
seem clear : (a) They were edited with reference to each 
other. There are so many cross-references from each to the 
others that scholars arc satisfied that all six arose in a single 
period. At the time there must have been a great deal of 
public discussion, in the course of which the characteristic 
conceptions of each system were chiselled to the utmost 
perfection of form. (( 5 ) All six are clearly later than the 
didactic epic and Nagarjuna. On the other hand, the lowest 
possible limit seems to be a.D. 450 ; for the oldest .surviving 
commentary “ comes from about that date. A.D. aoo to 4'5o 
would thu.s seem to be the extremest. limits that can be 
allowed, (c) The wealth and intellectual activity of the 
Gupta Empire w'ould provide the natural atmosphere and 
environment for the mutual intercourse and public discussion 
which lie behind the books, (d) Scholars are now inclined 
to believe, on the basis of Chinese evidence, that the authoi 
of the Saiikhya Karzhi flourished about the beginning of the 
fourth century,'" Asanga, the exponent of the Vijnanavadin 
school of Buddhism, which in all probability is the idealistic 
system attacked In the Yoga-suiras, lived about the same 
time. Thus two out of the six treatises would stand related 
to the first half of the fourth century, ie) If, then, all six were 
edited with reference to each other, there would seem to be 

^ For this whole problem see j&cohi, JAOS. XXXI. 1 ff. ; Suali, El,, 
Keith, /AM.V. 1914, 1089; 1915, 533. 

® Vatsyuyana’s Nydya-bkeiskya, Sabara-svamin’s Mimmhsa-hh&shya is 
probably as early. 

® See 5 146. 
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a of lir^e* of civUlcs^^ e mfiv«'r*4irij; -oitefmsrth ceaUsiy 

,i* th^ tooKit. I'sfrsbssbkr !h^.'jr omi'ri^E’slcr. 

^ 34a, I'lic fiJroi of ilii“M_" i' vcrf ^trafsgp «?: first ;4ght 

to the Wciterf! filisslr^rst FiV*" of them atttf atjg 

comiit:; tiC sn^^nwrKii katikSis, .Mo sjfigk drjcitmestt 

b)' itself pfovklcs; ii’nyfhsitf SlKc a ckar. coftsprt'hensifaJe 
,iec033nt of tl;s:’ |sfulc 5 ;aj|>by vrhkh it repressetits.^ The system 
was expauml-ed Iw tkc loarher ; anj? She A'ilrs or the ifirikS 
wga little JTiom than ast af topic-t which,, conimitted to 

enable*! tf**; Muifent to otny sh*' msfntctstms of his 
teachsf in his mUvA. 

Bnt thp tw’o wliiib wc deal wish first are much 

more dlfficuU |o sjnd*-.r‘sitaml lhars the others lti them sarreeSy 

amt shsm i,s mfirliii’ibtc with«>ni j.*. tr 3 mtnrnt.try.^ The 

ortthcwl of rtiWjsiing ^ itbc» rrmployol in tniirsvilils is 

^Uvays chibi'fijitc and sliiTirulf, ami snintiimc;'! sibsenre, 

§ t4S, There {*f0 sir* ‘••yj.fcms whkii are- m.'n|*nired s,s 
ni'lHorSoK, Hath is calkai a slaoirtn.i o? vir^% brcanso It 
fensboflie/s a way «}" kiiorisijg a! slir H'orhi ’rhey fall irrto three 
paims and are s<'r arranged fst'cniifttr of ;t (‘Uist; eonn.exioit 
between the iwirs, The first pair depend definitely on the 
Vedirt*., while in tlir ease of cuch of ‘bn other iwo pairs, the 
{Wrond philtrsrrphy adopterl the: oiesisfihy.sic^ of the 

The fird pair tT system’s fundarr’entally roc not plubw^plfc, 
but merely sysletoaiic exprrsiiitms of the tw<» main jrarts of 
the Veda. Each h calk'd mimeiihsft, which mennrs investiga- 
tion, eKc*ges!s* The Fwtyter !nvt*stigab'on. Fiirva Mftntmsft, 
deals with the :«acrificial |«in of the Vevlsi, ami the letter 
iswestigatioo, I'ttara MinraoHS, deals With tht’ Upantshads. 
These two, then, ready form the ^ysinroatic theology of 
Hinduisn), Since, h*>\vever, the Ucransahuda are phtloiK^phie 
works, the Uttara MlmlmsA staiids m the ch->sc-at possible 
relation with the whole history of philaspphy in India, The 


* See Kdshf/fiVio’. mtfi, fipp 

* ^efi Tbitiasft, XMXfV', sns. 

' It b cKplstRcd by hbslkr, XX, say'-4. 
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words Former and Later, as applied to these two mimaihsas, 
do not refer to the historical appearance of these systems, far 
less to the dates of the Sutras, but to their place in study and 
in the life of the pious Hindu. 

3. The Karma Mimmnsa, 

§ 14a. The purpose of the Purva MimamsS, which is also 
called Karma Mimarhsa, i.e. Action Investigation, is to reach 
certainty on the subject of dharma, i.e. the whole religious 
duty of Hindus, but as a matter of fact sacrifice receives so 
much attention as almost to eclipse other elements of duty. 
All necessary instructions are given in the hymns and the 
Brahmanas, but these are not systematic works, and in using 
them for the sacrifices prie.sts met numerous difficulties. The 
Mimamsa was meant to solve these problem.s by providing 
principles which should prove .sufficient as guidance in the 
mterpretation of the Vedic texts. 

Most of the sCitras of Jairaini’.s Pfirva-ml-mimsa-sTdras are 
expositions of single texts or phrases, and arc thus of little 
interest to the modern reader, but here and there great 
questions arise rvhich are worthy of notice. For example, 
the absolute authority of the Veda requires for its establish- 
ment the doctrine of its eternity, and that leads in turn to the 
doctrine of the eternity of sound and the indefeasible con- 
nexion between the sound of a word and its meaning.^ 

As the Veda contains many promises of rewards for those 
who perform the actions enjoined therein, and as these results 
aie not seen arising at once from the actions, it seemed 
necessary to believe that sacrifice produces an invisible, trans" 
cendental result (apurva), which will in time provide the 
promised fruit. 

The Purva MimSmsa does not teach a philosophical 
system, yet certain metaphysical ideas are implied or find 
incidental expression in it. The existence of God is denied 


* See VIII. 64S. 
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gfoyfid lUf omr.i'ftruTn? iK'lrij,' Is iwcoficdvabk ’ 
a tomsceptsi-x’ --n ibc st-orkl I?; ; 5|}# eternity ^ 

the feond te EtaU'd iti ?«cH imm* m, |>rsicik'!ajsy lo preclade 
Ti«: Isc'lid' in *hc |>f;.!-l??dk He*sn?ci!'«f? awl )f«'Cfeaticm of all 
l!jjr5g§ ; sfid the- kw oil' Karm** h hsld m rigidiy thtt it 
sc»r€«i|p srefns la i>*:Ucve in rfle-fiiic SVraii lianmai»irai- 

lu'efs ; amJ Uir dm;tfssir dsjies not {.KlcurP 

The catKc ittia ejii'dejjcie t<i help 1 1;^ V«;il.ic js^ctificcr 

aad the priej^ts who acI;«I im him ; and ii resnwifts to thb 
day ih« guide ©f orth«>do?£ luHS'choldrj-^ nf the twice-bom 
caste. Hence, unilkr tho Vetijlnta, the Sshkhya, and thi 
it dasjs nkl te^sch and has ncvci' had assc^tks 

Aftsciffsated it. 


b. 'TAif r'Vfiwa pr | 

§ Thff the OtIijT'a Mhn,l}ii",ti,or I.atcc Uivc'sth 

gation, is nssuftlly olle?.! the l i^raAmthsmrm 

Eind ate ais«s l'.Net'3u.'ic ihtf subject is 

Brahman, who i* mtO|»iii«etl »* txdriii thr .‘Ciirirakn, or .spirit 
' emiKH'litxi * Ui the ijn{Vcr*'«‘. The wufk is attribiitcdl ta 
iiddamyanaj but iht: charaetes' ni thr wt.«k shows that 
a long succes^itHi of schoiara sumi Iwhlnd the anthnr. and the 
nsmes of gsven c«f the^e tKcur in {he 
The work is a, manvi.il of exegetics for stwdenls of the CiasMcal 
U|»tehads, and is ba&ed on the belief tliat th»* treatises are 
in the ftiBest sense Kofektion, and therefore contain a har* 
monmm body ©f truth. As a matter m fact, s\lttougtt the 
Upanisluida all sat forth Brshman, one, leijirltnaL unfeiiowable, 
as ihe basis .of all things, they tedt im sett, led system, but 
fling out guesses at truth from various staiKi|Ksi!itK. Mecea- 
&ar)ly, the effort to vkw the whole Ufi an artkulated faxly of 
dmly expressed Irkas create numerous difikuBte. la so 
far as the obscurity of the siitras I'iemtits us to judge, it vvouW 

* Per ihtm s-eiy early Weas se?? § "j?. 

* 1’hibaut, SSL XKKlV, x* ' 
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seem that the following outlines of a system are taught in 
the work : 

Brahman is one and formlesjs, and consists of intelligence. 
He is the source of scripture Urutt) and is therefore omniscient ; 
and he is to be known only from scripture. He is the material 
as well as the final cause of the universe. He has no purpose to 
fulfil, and is therefore inactive ; his .seeming activity is sport. 
The world, though produced from Brahman from time to time, 
has bad no beginning and will have no end. Scripture also 
is eternal. The gods exist, and they feed in their own divine 
way on the sacrifices which the Veda enjoins. 

The individual soul i.s eternal, inteUigent, all-pervading. It 
is a portion of Brahman ; it is Brahman. Its individuality is 
but an api>carance. Sacrificial works help a man to rise to 
knowledge of Bmhman, but it is knowledge alone that confers 
release. The life of chastity and meditation on Brahman, as 
taught in scripture, in the path to knowledge. From Brahman 
comes the fruit of work.s, and therefore transmigration ; from 
him comes .also release. 

§ 144. At a very early date the IVdihifa-sfi^ras became 
revered as an inspired work, and it has since been held by 
almost all Hindus to be infallible. Vet in spite of that, since 
no commentary by its author has come down to us, the exact 
meaning of its enigmatical phrases is in many cases far 
from clear, and many variant expositions have been formu- 
lated by Hindu thinkers. These scholars fall in the main 
into two groups, those, on the one hand, who follow ^ahkara- 
charya (A.i>. 788-850) in taking the identity of the individual 
soul with God in the strictest possible sense, and in accepting 
a monism so absolute that the material world is regarded as 
pure illusion, and the personality of God tends to be crushed 
out, and those, on the other, who, because they believe 
Brahman to be personal, regard the world as more or 
real and the human soul as more or less distinct from him. 
The chief representative of thi.s group is Ramanuja, who 
flourished about iioo. 
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Pllll^OSOFIHES AXIf miCm 


Thibiiiii In conr-uJcf tslsIc jU.:JaU tl'js’ tliscstion ^hetlier 

Eiisikara H.ii;s5w!r,!jii gisM)'"? ihs 5c:-5thiftg of the 

Patras anti res^clu^s ih>* !i,-fjiiii-;!i},jan ’ that, while ihe kind of 
Vetian^a j'4'|*rt'->i!«'i5«-'4 in ihe msjsl b<! left an 

there i,h^t jit 

im|Kjftarit |»m4» their tcaddsig ss mmx: r«ialftd to 

the sy?:fe?n of RAiriarusis than to that r;»f Sartkara.^ On 
the Cither hand, ht* is incUnc-d to l^clievr that the* teachif^ 
of Sahkaf;^ ^tstnfli nerarer !&» tho trisi;hifig of the Upaoisiiaii 
than Ihf- Anff'iii of Haissstiyarsoi tio ; asid hf. i'Xpjasns this 
striking fact by tht; .:'iU|,}|K(>isjo!5 shott the teaclisfig of the S^fos 
wfiji sjttiuenct'd in Jjonmr dejjree by the 

For m.i!sy ccfttorses tin; l-fianishod-j, the md 

the Itevc Us'TO as titi’ Pf’itMMfta- 

Uftja,lhc ’i'i'ipk .Soy>«, i»f ihr.' Wsl^nSa |fhi}nsuphy. It seems 
prubsbid that in lhi,‘huhy.5jyiik tSsc had already ri*cft 
to great aiititojity, rvor if ii ha*,.! nnt ycl rtcidvcd its dcsltited 
place id tlvc Carxrsj «d the rsrhsK>). lidiH' duss ijlaced pract!* 
t iHy wn IS levrd i\dh tho IjjMrsf'di.ulsi, ih?" f/f/h nece^sarsly 
feasuc a‘cs3ijnir.ffd a.% obscdutcly ost}nd»:*x> 

14;,, It Ilf isuetcffl to nrahr.c that three of tha distinct 
theories nf the rcsatiitn ni the arrdjviunaJ s.t3iii !o Bfidsman 
wi'ddi were afterwartls cnibodied in coisnncntisries on these 
feutraii had already reetdveii espressiim by Vedilutle scholars 
before the time of BStlarayana. Act'ording to Asriiarathyaj 
the ,s!3ul is neither ubsT-dvitely difforcrit frs’sii God nor afeoiutciy 
without difforence ; i. e, heheki the th«ry calkd BhedShheda; 
accortihsf to Assduiosrd the sotd h alioj^srUief difterent from 
Brahman up to the time when, ohialrhrig rek.sjie. it is merged 
us it ; i. e. hehelfl the Salyabheda, or livaha, tlrcoi y; while 
according to Ka.4ah|'iistsa the .vstd k .shsolntely non-diffcrent 
from Brahman, i.e. he hrW tlnr Advaita liseory." 

From the dale of lliSi earHest Ijrarjiabads imtil nenv these 

* S/U:. XXXJV, csst'i h * Cf. Keith, XX. 6, 53. 

^ vy?£. XXXiV, (.‘xsvi. 1 F«r us artfhnai Wtcn'xiiflsy, mt § 94 

XXXJVi 5iis* 
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has existed the great order of sannyasis <vho seek' to follow 
this teaching. They arc stsil th.e most numerous and the 
most highly respected order of mouk.s in India, There are 
also a few nuns, 

c. The Sitkl'hpi, 

^ i46. The primary authority f'»f tiu: .Siiiikhya system is 
the Smkhyit~ka.riM} a {XJem consisting ot'igsn.'dly of seventy 
verses and attributed to fXara Krishna, It scem.^ Hear ftom 
Chinese authorities that, this writer was also known as Mndirya- 
Vasin, and that he was a Hulc senior to Vasuhatrdhu, the 
famous Buddhist scholar.® Until recctUly it was believed 
that Vasubandhu’.s date wa.s the fjr^t half of the fifth ceruary, 
but fresh evidence which has become available has led okwi 
scholars to conclude tiwt he lived from abou!, 27010 
If that be .so, wc tnu«ii place Hv.ira Kr!>..hnii b)ward:^ the 
beginning of the fimrtli century.* 

According lo tradition, the S’Mtkhyn-kAWtkn is rcstlly the 
kilmhiiimtrn rc'wnttms, wliicfs, as wr h.ivf; serJi above,'' w.is 
a manual of the theistic Sankhya. The cisntems of the 
ianita as .sk<-tchcd in the Ahtrbsidh>iy(t SamhUt} '' sce;n tu 
justify this tr;u!ition. 

The poem is an excdlem piece of work. I’ nlike the obsKme 
sutras of the two rni'mfitn.sas. its verses arc each spittc contpre- 
hensible, aitirough it would tmdoubtediy be extrcindy difficult 
for a beginner to form an inteliigible conception of the system 
from the treatise by itself. 

It is well to recognize that with she Sahkhya we enter upon 
rationalistic .speculation. It is held to Ire ihraughmst consistent 
with .scripture but it is clear on the very .surface that 

the leading ideas have Ikx’U evolved not from k'edic texts but 
from obsejwation and spcctiiativc thought. I'he appeal tu 

* See eBp. Keitli, .S'.V. chap. vti. ’ yA'.f.s". I'joj. nh : 

® BEl't.Ch 356 til; I hesRU-rs, /AVI.V. ojij ?, {j46, 3031 , 3 v! 4 . 74^, 

f ranks, /AVt-V. 3934, 31^ if. ; T.iSt.ikusii. th. 113; Ke!3!i, .v.s', S7, 

* Keith, .SX 43 : 37: 63, 

‘ §99- 
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wripUiff is intm? Ihm real; j-c* ihr sysieos hits in 

‘^i.mic€: iK'ifn rrtT?|?«i2e.iil orclu-^la-'i, snd therefopic superior 
s^s>I cMtly |o BmleihisTTs (intii Jaitrisfis las? In ihc sccJanan systeRjg, 
f i 4 “‘. The emi in view ' h the remava! af mimy, md the 
ntran^. is triur kr^awlrtigt, lluro tsS’ it’VstksKCfi ar« avitH- 

ahle, ptf(xpthfSi infestr^rr, «n<l ri^'hs (wlikh Inciode? 

^ripturej. Tho i*? f-m rstbeHlic dsj.alkni ; there are two 

rterr»j exlskmres, wiglniil Katur? ffraJ'nfy), grid spirits 
t’rsskfhi h om. isr^sirifteitius, firrsduclivt'*, s|iiriS:s 
ire riwny. inactive. ertC'h a •^■diliity, f»;a<.iye spectator 

of the opetmtlon-f! of mitwt*. It !>^ sjsipliori thsal spirits trarts- 
ntj||;rr,sr and s^siTof nii.f'>cry. Prakriti i'^ the nnivcrsal mater'al 
c«to.w, HficrsfjiitJtsuis. hornogrnrrfiH, itiv;r<iS»le. i'm|-N'4]p,'slj)e, know- 
abScr^fliy tis ». P}t>fc««f Keith u-ritOi:® 

Tb« rs!sforU,J »'?!rs;"n?pv«f8ft !>s jksi siiKs'ni^rmjiif r*aO,sre the'ro )$ 

riffV<’?f4W4l ihs fit ispsirii a ah^tis »:?5!v<’fsw. 5i-.i!S tHc tSovetepmeRt 
uks» phvw fnr f'.'i'f'h anhsi h«i yri at sk« .'iftmetiim 

ifk sMcIt St mjssiw-t fhii? mnire sttd ii& fVcskiSru. are fjfrttoioo Sorsil sprriis. 

Pmkfiti iiJtrl all ii« prrxlnet;* iMssesv the tSuer cimsiitoents, 
'^i:H>4sK:#s (Mf/m), encrjfy anti darknt'ss but 

while they an- in etjustibrium in prakfits, they ap|>ear in its 
products in variant balance. From irrskrit? isstses IntdScct 
) mi’ftrd xhr) thf t treat f'wtr^vr.s, n snldk’ cosmic snb- 
stance, which cortf-titutes in the ityivklual his organ of thoayht 
and dociJiion. I’■rnm Intellect Is pyrniitced Egoism or Individua- 
tion hfAfiwI'drirl, tt subtle cosmic »ub«tans;r which m (irks every 
psiychsca! movemesu with the word 'mine' f;mi snakes each 
spirit imaginR m atciive human individiuik From Kgoi&ffl 
s» protluc^l MiskI (mimj'h a subtle co'.mic stibslance which 
enables the individual tn apprehend asul paw on to the intellect 
the tapress!!,m:': *if things icteiverl by the sensrfi, and to cany 
out the tiecisians of the intellect by meampi the active organs 
From Egoism there are also prt>«.kiced the five organs of sense, 

’ Keiih (k'Jf'. Chap, vip jfives a brslliam evjsfjvisian aorl rsisivisw of 
t1«i sysient «(" the 

* .vs. 



pinLOsorn!i«:s ani> .sects 

the five organs of action, and five sublSo element!^, or fudhnent. 

which in turn produce the five .material 
Praknti, with its three first prwhicts and the^c Jour lives, 
make twenty-four princjpte, and spirit snake?; the twenty -'fifth 

The spirit, mtdiipent but maefive, is smitc-t! with mtMfc, 
unconscious but active, like a lame man earned on a blind 
man's back, and, sniskd by the ojseraisons of higoism, iinagisu *, 
himself an active individuah thistking, feeling, willing, -acting, 
while he is but an inactive spectator of' the tsucotu^ious and 
inevitable processes of nature. Vet nature is prtrduvcd. 
that she may display herself like a dancer, and so give the 
individual spirit an op|wr1tsnsty to re.diife the Iristh that he h 
not bound by nature but h a free, inacsive spirit, Ity 
reflective .study of these principles the follower of the a 

reaches the knowletige, ' Neither I ans, nur is aught tninr, nnr 
do I exist/ Possessed of this knowledge, tin’ ponishs sn 
peace and inaction conteirsphitea nattifc, uhtcli iu Utcrebv 
precluded from her activity, arid the ptuusllut at death aitaius 
its true life of Isolation (.lefis'tilm). 

§ 148. It seems dcisr that this ctmiplieated systesn 
evolved fixiin a ntmihrr of early eoi5ce|:)ison*i in the Up,uu* 
sliads-^ It lias in turn deeply infhicfH/txi every farm Indutn 
thought. 

The Saukhya offers the kmnvledge which lead.'i £0 Kategly^ 
to Siidras m well as to twko-biwn HjihIu.’-, It 
between the Vedanta, which Is rc-trictf'd to the txvice-horn, 
and the Yoga, wlsich is o|icn to nil, Then: ha-. E'xssled dnee 
the early eentt! fit's an order r,f .SAhkliya '■annyissss. bnt ihcie 
aie few, if any, kft tnnv. 

tl. / ft'f 3 

§149, The manual t>l the Vs»gij ?=y^'5,(^:^ri, tire , 

attributed to Pataftja!}, and for ernturie.', it wn^ ficdd that the 
reference was ta the grammarian of the sei,:ood c-entury J; c , 
and consequently the 1 'i{i;a-s 6 trst %*»■,. believed by lutroirati 

* Keiih, SS. Ctwjf, t, and 

K i 
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scholars to be the earliest of the philosophic manuals. But 
since the sutra shows a more developed system than an3'thtng 
that appears in the epic or in the Yoga Upanishads, and since 
the Vijhanavada of Buddhism is criticized In’it,^ it is now 
recognized that the author must have been another Patahjali, 
and that his date cannot be earlier than the middle of the 
fourth century A.D. It is probable that the writing of the 
Sdhkhya-karika and its great success led to the production of 
the Yoga-suira? The rise of the Vijhanavadin, or Yogachara,'^ 
system within Buddhism, about A.B. 300, would also be a 
challenge ; for Yoga holds a large place in it. 

The Yoga system accepts the twenty-five principles of the 
Sankhya and adds to them the Lord {Isvara), thus raising the 
number to twenty-six. But the interest of the Yoga centres, 
not in the understanding of these principle.s, but in the practice 
of the method of yoga and in devotion to the Lord, which it 
sets forth as the most efficient mean.s for the attainment of the 
Isolation {kaivalya) of the soul {purnsha or 

The Lord of the Yoga-sutras is attached rather loo.scly to 
the main conceptions of the system.^ He is a special kind of 
soul ipurttska-visesha), omniscient, eternal, perfect, untouched 
by karma, transmigration, or human weakness. He is the 
teacher of the Primal Sages ; and he helps the man who 
shows him devotion to reach the concentration which leads 
to Isolation, but he is not called the Creator nor otherwise 
related to world-processes. He is expressed by the mystic 
syllable, Om, 

Yoga-method seeks to gain complete mastery over the 
movements of the mind, first by means of moral abstentions, 
ascetic observances, and exercises both physical and mental, 
and then by fixed attention and deepening meditation, which 
lead on to ecstatic contemplation and the final discrimination 
between soul and nature, which secures Isolation. 


I Hopkins, /yJOA. XXII b., 335, 336; Woods, Yiga, XVfif.: Kciib, 
' " “ Keith, AX. 57. 

* Keith, 56. 
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In its earlier stages the school of Yoga was open to all 
Hindus, and even to Outcastes,^ precisely like Buddhism and 
Jainism- Yoga ascetics are called Yogis. 

e. The Vaiseshika. 

^ 150. As we have seen above, the Vaiseshika system already 
existed in the first century A. ix, and it may be still older. 
The classic treatise, the Vaihshika-sutras, is attributed to 
Kanada Ka^yapa. The Vaiseshika and the Nyaya systems 
apparently grew op side by side, and the two sutra manuals 
seem to have been edited with close reference to each other 

The Vaiseshika is an atomistic realism. Nine classes of 
ultimate realities, dravyas, are recognized. There are first 
four classes of paramanus, i.e. minima, or atoms, liach para- 
manu is a changeless, eternal reality, yet invisible and without 
magnitude. The minima fiill into four classes, according as 
they posses.s odour, flavour, light, or heat, which are regarded 
as characteristics of earth, water, air, and fire respectively. 
Two minima form a dyanuka,of binary atom, and a combina- 
tion of three dyanuka.s forms a tryanuka, the smallest entity 
that possesses magnitude and may be termed a substance. 
The fifth ultimate reality, dkdsa, usually translated ‘ether is 
an indiscrete and all-pervading continuum, conceived as the 
medium necessary for the formation of substances from the 
unsubstantial minima. The sixth reality, kala (lit. ‘ time ’) 
Stands for the force which produces all activity, movement, and 
change, and thus gives the basis for the perception of time- 
differences. The seventh reality, dik (i. c. direction or position) , 
acts so a.s to balance kala^ keeping things in position and pre- 
venting their dissolution amid the welter of change. The 
eighth reality is an infinite number of aimans^ the old Vedantic 
word for the .self or soul- liacli atman is eternal, infinite, all- 
pervading. Ihe ninth ultimate is mafias, the organ through 
which the atman comc.s into touch with the impressions of the 
senses. Like the paramanus, each manas is eternal and without 
’ Hopkins, (/A'. 114- * Keith, y/M.?. 1914, p. 1085. 
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magnitude. Like the Karma Mimaiiisa and the Sahkhya, ttie 
original Vaiiesliika recognizes the Hindu gods but not the 
one God. 

The sutras name six padarthas, categories or classes of 
things that can be named, dravya (entity, existence), guua 
(quality), karma (action), sdmanya (the relation of a thing to 
its genus), visesha (differentia), and samavaya (inherence). The 
knowledge of these categories brings release. 

f. The Nydya. 

§ 151. The Nyaya system, which can be traced from the 
first century, has adopted the Vaiseshika metaphysic, and thus 
stands related to that system in much the same way as the 
Yoga stands to the Saiikhya; but, as sufficient evidence to 
enable us to trace the early history of the Nyaya has not 
come down, we cannot tell how it came into existence. As 
the special interest of the Nyaya is to prove the truths which 
lead to bliss and deliverance, one might conjecture that the 
system was formed by combining the method of an early 
school of dialectic with the Vai^eshika metaphysic, or, a.s an 
alternative, that two schools seeking deliverance grew up side 
by side, the one seeking saving knowledge in an accurate 
scientific account of all things, the other feeling the necessity 
of presenting a demonstrative proof of the truth of the main 
positions which were held to be necessary for deliverance, and 
that, after the elaboration of the proofs, the metaphysic of 
the scientific school was adopted to complete the world-view'. 
There is one further difference to be noted. Like the Yoga, 
the Nyaya posits a Lord {Ihara), and is thus theistic, but in 
the sutra he is referred to only as administering the fruits of 
action. The fundamental document is Gautama's 

The sutra enumerates sixteen topics. They are, 1. Proof, 
3 . Things to be proved, 3. Doubt, 4. Motive, 5. Example, 
6. Conclusion, 7. The members of a syllogism, 8. Reductio ad 
absurdum, 9, Ascertainment, 10. Thesis, ir. Sophistical 
wrangling, 13. Cavilling, 13. Fallacious reasoning, 14. Futility, 
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15. Quibbling, 16. Talk that is beside the point. These 
subjects of discussion show where the centre of interest lies in 
the philosophy. Tn the course of its reasonings the Nyaya 
developed the logic of India. 

§ 15a. Id both the Nyaya and the VaLseshika the conception 
of the soul {dtwan) is much richer and fuller than in other 
systems. Its functions are Involuntary vital action. Voluntary 
action, Desire, Aversion, Cognition, and Control of the organs 
of sense and of the tnanas or inner organ. 

These two schools seem to have sprung up among the 
orthodox ttvice-born householders j for neither demands 
asceticism, nor have ascetics been associated with them. 

It is very notevvorthy that the \ai^cshika uas certainly 
athei.stic to begin with, and the Nyaya snay have been so alsi>. 
Thus the ancient Hindu mind, wiiich acknowledged all the 
gods but not the Supreme, lingered long among the twice- 
born. But gradually a Ixclief in Gotl won its way. Iwotn 
a very early date the Nyaya became thd.stic, and the Valk*- 
shika followed later. The Ny 5 ya is to this day professed Ijy 
considerable numbers of orthodox Brahmans in Bengal ; w hik- 
the Vai 4 eshika seems to have been iissociatcd with P.asupata 
^aivism from the moment when it rccogni;^ed the exi.stcncc of 
the Supreme. 

§153. It is probable, though not certain, that each of the 
classical treatises wa.s accompanied by a commentary prepared 
by the author; but unfortunately, if these exi.sted, no .ningle 
one of them has survived. Of all existing commentaries on 
the six manuals, only two seem to belong to our period, 
namely, Sahara Svamin’s MdsAfa on the rurva-minuhhsd- 
suiras, and Vatsyayana'.s BAdskya. j acobi cottjectures ‘ 

that both these works Ixdortg to the fifth cesttury. It seems 
clear that Vatsyayanak BhtisAya at least fulls within the hunts 
of our period ; for he comes boh.rc DigitSga,' the BuddhBt 
writer, whose date is about :):p% witik tho urclutc 


* JAOS. XX.Xl. 24; AAV;. U. 2 o«- 
® Yitiy.^blu'ishana, d/O/A- B6. 


^ XYootk, s'o- 
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character of Sahara’s work is sufficient to justify our inclusion 
of it within the same limits. 

The philosophies of Buddhism and Jainism are discussed 
elsewhere, but it may be useful to note here that the four 
Buddhist philosophical systems, Sarvastivadin, Sautrantika, 
Madhyamaka, Vijnanavadin, are combated in these Hindu 
manuals, and that the classic ti'eatise of the Vijnanavadina was 
probably written about the same time as the Sankkya Karika , 
while Umasvati also, whose Tativarthadhigama-sutra is the 
fountain head of Jain philosophy, seems to have lived under 
the Guptas.^ 

B. The Purams. 

§ 154. It would be difficult to exaggerate the popularity and 
importance of the religious poems known as Purapas. They 
are very widely used among the common people, both in the 
original and in numerous vernacular versions and adaptations. 
Indeed the epics and the Pui-anas are the real Bible of the 
common people, whether literate or illiterate, and they are the 
source of half the vernacular literature. On the other hand, 
the Puranas are of little intrinsic interest as compared with 
the Vedas, or the philosophic or classical literature ; and hence 
they have been largely neglected by serious students. Wilson’s 
essays laid the foundations for critical study, but little has 
been done since his time. It is thus impossible at present to 
give a trustworthy chronology of these poems, or to explain 
how each arose ; yet something maybe said to enable readers 
to grasp the significance of the more important sections of the 
literature. 

Puranas are referred to in Vedic literature from the Athar- 
■vaveda downwards; quotations occur in the Dhannasutias, 
and in the Epics; while there are definite references to 
the Bhavishya P. in the Apastaviba Dharmasutra and to the 
Vdyu P. in the MakdbJmraia. A passage in the Padma P. is 
copied in the Mahdbhdrata^^ Yet even the earliest existing 

^ See § 185. “ Hopkins, GE. 47-50. 
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Puratias come from later dates. They contain sections and 
fragments belonging to early centuries, but as works they are 
late. 

§ ^ 55 - The Puranas are a second type of popular literature, 
written in the same verse and open to the people with the 
same completeness as the epics j but they had a different 
origin. The word purana means ancient, but as a name in 
literature it signifies not an ancient book but an ancient 
subject, Archaica. Indeed, originally a Purana would seem to 
have been a book of origins, a sort of Hindu Genesis. The 
tradition is that a Purana has five marks, i. e. it contains 
teaching on five distinct topics, as follows: 

I, Creation. 

IT Re-creation, i. e. at the opening of each kalpa, with 
a description of the Universe, Heaven, Hell, and earth. 

in. Genealogies of gods and rishis, and an account of the 
origin of the Veda, 

IV, The ages of the world and their regents. 

V. Genealogies of kings. 

This shows that a Purana was conceived as a book of 
origins ; and to this day the Puranas are the source of populai 
conceptions of creation, time, the universe, the earth, geography, 
and early history. We shall use the word ‘ cosmic ’ to describe 
this type of teaching as a whole, although considerable 
sections are rather legendary and historical than cosmic 
Some very old material, belonging to this category, occurs in 
two or three of the earliest of our existing Puranas, whence it 
has been copied, with or without alteration, into most of the 
others. It can be most conveniently studied in the Vishnu. 
Further, in the genealogies of kings in the Vayu, Brakmanda, 
and Maisya, there is material which has proved to be of 
historical value. As the latest kings named in these documents 
belong to the first half of the fourth century, the documents 
piesumably are not much later. 

§ 156. But, like the epics, the Puranas were used by the 
sects as vehicles of sectarian teaching. Each sect and sub-.sect 
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sought to foist its own documents upon some popular Purina, 
so that they might find their way into the hands and hearts of 
the people. The process seems to have begun, as in the epic, 
with Krishna. It was quite natural to append his biography 
to the genealogies of the ancient kings, as is done in the Hat t- 
vamsa and the Vishnu P. Thereafter, sectarian documents 
of many types found their way into the Puranas. As in the 
epic, the Vaishnavas here took the lion's share, but the 
Saivas did not fall far behind them, while other sects had to 
be content with slighter support. 

Scholars are inclined to believe that the earliest of the 
existing Puranas took shape under the Guptas in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth centuries, although all have probably undergone 
more or less modification since then and it is probably true 
that every existing Purana owes its present form and its 
sui'vival to some sect. Thus we take the golden age of the 
Guptas as the dividing line. In earlier limes there existed 
real old Puranas dealing with origins. They were meant for 
the whole people, and were a genuine national literature. 
But only fragments of these ‘cosmic’ Puranas survive. Ail 
existing Puranas come from the Gupta period or from later 
dates. Further, the Puranas have suffered so much from re- 
writing and interpolation that they cannot be treated like 
homogeneous texts. The date of each section must be con- 
sidered by itself, and in most cases internal evidence alone is 
available. Most of the results must thus be treated as very 
tentative. 

§ 157. From quite an early time the Puranas have been 
spoken of as eighteen in number ; for the phrase, ‘ the eighteen 
Puranas ’ occurs in a very late passage in the Mahabharata ^ 
What this early canon was like, we have no means of knowing, 
but it may possibly have included a few of the existing 
Puranas ; for the passage referred to is probably not earlier 

’ Parglter, /AM 5 '. 1912, 248; Fleet, ib. 1912, 1046; Keith, ib. 1914, 

7401^1915,331. 

XVIIl. V. 46 ; vi. 97 ; Hopkins, G£. 48. 
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than the fourth century. But the actual number of existing 
works recognized as Puranas is twenty ; for the Harivamka, 
which forms the conclusion of the Mahabharata, is one of the 
earliest and greatest of the Puranas, and must be reckoned as 
such ; and both the and the Vayu, one of which is usually 
excluded from the list, ought to be included. There are 
besides many secondary documents, known as Upapuranas 
The twenty recognized works are the following eighteen, as 
found in the list in the Vishnu: 1. Brahma, a. Padma, 
3. Vishnu, 4. Siva, 5. Bhagavata, 6. Naradiya, 7. MSrkandeya, 
8. Agni, 9. Bhavishya, 10. Brahmavaivarta, ii. Lihga, la. 
Varaha, 13. Skanda, Vamana, t5. Kurma, 16. Matsya, 
17. Garuda, 18, Brahmanda — with the Harivaih^a and the 
Vayu added. 

§ 158. Thus the roots of the Puranic literature go back to 
early dates, but most of the material is late. Even a cursory 
study shows that there have been innumerable additions, 
excisions, and alterations made in the course of the centuries. 
Very few Puranas have a settled text: differing recensions 
exist, and countless fragments of many types are found in 
MSS., either incorporated in a Purana, or claiming to belong 
to one- The sectarian Purana is essentially an old text 
partially rewritten for a sectarian end, or an old text with 
a sectarian document incorpoi-ated in it ; and this process of 
contamination has been continued through all the centuries 
since the Gupta period. Ancient legends about the sectarian 
gods, masses of sectarian theology, philosophy, ritual, and art, 
manuals of politics, war, astrology, medicine, rhetoric, and 
grammar, and mahatmyas (i.e. panegyrics) of temples and 
other places of pilgrimage, now form a large part of the con- 
tents of the Puranas. Thus even if the precise date of the 
original compilation of each of the twenty Puranas were 
definitely known, we should still be compelled to judge the 
age and origin of each section on its own merits. But very 
little of this critical work has yet been done ; .so that only 
tentative conclusion.^; can be given at present ; and critical 
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study will prove fruitful only if the Puninic material is exam- 
ined in the closest possible relation to the history of the sects. 

^ We propose to fit Purantc material into our outline of the 
history in two ways. First, we shall give a list in each 
chapter of those Puragas or sections of Puranas which seem to 
belong to its period ; and secondly we shali use those sectarian 
Puranic documents whose connexions can be discerned to heb 
to complete our sketch of the literature of each period, ^ 
§ 159- It IS dear that the Harivsinia belongs to this period 
but there is no absolute proof with regard to any other docu- 
ment. Yet we propose, tentatively, to assign the following 
Puranas and parts of Ptiranas to this period, .since the evidence 
in each case seems to favour the ascription. They are briefly 
d scussed below m the sections which deal with the sectarian 
literatures, and in each case the reasons for a.scribing them to 
this period are stated. ^ 

Harhm/da and I'is/inn P. 

Sections hi P, 

First Khanda of/Wwn /*. ; portions 
of P, 

Hymns in karivamht ; Chandi Mii- 
hatmya of P, 

» SCuya : Section of Markandcyn P , ; Brahma 
Parvan of BJtavishya P, 

C. The Orthodox T wke-born and their LUeraUtro. 

'-eakening of tho anciont saori- 

^ Srauta-sutras seems to be one of the 

stapJrriM stfw gZ? 

more nraetked were more and 

juore practised and also widened in their srnnp. o’u.. , 

sods took ftiPiv • 1 , scope, i he popular 


The sect of Vishnu : 
Siva : 
Brahma ; 

Durga ; 
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^rauta became the term for the man who still keeps up several 
or all of the Srauta rites. The word Smarta occurs first of all 
in this sense in the Fari^ishtas to Baudhayana’s Grihya-sutra, 
Smarta comes from Smriti ; and the idea is that the Smarta’s 
worship depends upon smriti, i. e. the sutras, and in particular 
on the Grihya-sutra of the school to which he belongs. 

For the whole group of orthodox twice-born men the final 
exposition of the Karma Mimarhsa, the Nyaya, and the Vaiie- 
shika in sutras — all three being systems which orthodox 
householders favoured — and the codification of the ancient 
dharma in the lawbooks during those centuries must have 
been of signal importance ; while the writing of the Paririshtas 
now attached to the Baudhayana Grihya-sutras seems to have 
arisen directly from the emergence of the Smartas. 

The chief works on the sacred law belonging to this period 
are the VishntismYiti^ the Vaikh&nasa Grikya. and Dharma- 
sutras^ the Ydjhat>nlkya Dkarmaiisira and certain Pan- 
hsktas or appendices tacked on to the Baudh&yma Grihya- 
sHira. The earliest of these works is the Visknusmj'tH, 
which is later than the Harivadda, and the latest is the 
Ydjnavalkya DharmaMstra, which borrows passages from the 
Vishnusmriti and speaks of Ganesa. The Baudhayana Grihya- 
sutra is of peculiar interest for the history of the Smarta 
community ; for it is sometimes called the Smaria-suira in 
MSS. ; ^ and its Parisishtas contain rules for their cult.^ It 
would be well if they could be critically edited. The Ydjha- 
valkya Dharmoidsira stands in close relationship to Manu and 
is also an orthodox work. 

The legal material of the Vishnusmriti is in prose sutras, 
and seems to have beerr taken over almost unchanged from 
the Dharma-sutra belonging to the Charayaniya-Kathakas, 
one of the ancient schools of the Black Yajurveda ; but some 
rules have been altered and a few new ones added. The 

' Biihler, SEE. XIV. xxx. 

^ I am informed that the worship of the five gods is dealt with in them , 
see § 207. 
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reviser has also introduced a short chapter at the beginning, 
in which we are told that the goddess of the earth received 
this whole body of law from the lips of the supreme Vishnu, 
and added two at the end in praise of Vishnu and his consort 
Sri. Kfishna receives no special mention. The code is thus 
a Vaishnava work arranged for the use of some Vatshnava 
community, most probably the Bhagavata, as is suggested at 
many points by the commentator Nandapanditad The Vaz~ 
kkdnasa St'Uras are also Vaishnava, and as there arc found in 
the Tamil south to-day Vaishnava temples in which Vat- 
kkdnasa, as distinct from Pdnekardtra, Samhitas® are used for 
the ritual, it is probable that this also was prepared for 
a special Vaishnava community. 

4 1 61. It was seemingly during this period that the worship 
of Vishnu and Siva as equal, or as one, was instituted ; for the 
fullest exposition of the theory on which the cult rests occurs 
in the Harivamia? One might think that the worship 
of Siva and Vishnu a-s one was a compromise meant to 
reconcile warring sectaries, but facts suggest another explana- 
tion. 

The word Bhagavata has two meanings in modern Htndui.sm. 
It is first an epithet used ofVaishnavas generally, as those who 
use the Bhagavat-sastra, or body of works which revere Vtshnu 
as Bhagavan. It is used, in the second place, of a special 
community of Vaishnavas, found to-day in mast parts of South 
India, who really adore Vishnu, but recognize the equality of 
the two gods and keep up the use of Vedic rites. They are 
therefore recognized as Smartas. It is of great importance to 
distinguish this community of Vaishnava Smartas from the 
sectarian Vaishnavas called Pancharatras. We may be sure 
that the passage in the HarivazMa, which reflects the double 
worship, comes from the Bhigavatas. An Upanishad was 
written later to establish the doctrine of the identity of Vishnu 

>■ SBE. VII. pp. 155 n.] 208 n. 2; 268, “ See § 21 1 and S 3I3. 

Chap. 1S4, lines 10660 ff. Cf, Muir, GET. IV,; also Winternitx, 
I. 386. For the Hai'ivamsa, see § 159 and § ids. 
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and Siva, the Shtmia f*J The godh# ad rfsncrivrd in thi^ ay 
is designated //ariAm-fi, PresvTver 4 'kr 4 roycr An sn^vription 
dating from A.D, 52^-9^ sh<ows that the ilh.:4g^vat.m cj.mmtinlty 
was already in ejcistetree during Ihi?. f.rtisid ; ftir it n^t r,fdy 
uses the word KhSgavsta bid qusdeii ibcit famjjs-is, mamru, 
Ofk mf»^ t '’ilsnitWitj-st. 

The presence in the /■/arimmiit kT the dA?iS)ca! ttnt on tise 
melaphysicai equality of Vishnu and Siva, and xd several other 
passages which fit in v,'tth the tireissy,® natuFstily suggests the 
question whether the //aHrmsJit may n4»f. be a lihSgavdta 
Purina corresponding to the /',, which ekarly iKrbngs 

to the P^ficharStra Vaishnavas. The eri'iergence abtnd the 
same lime of two PuronuK so similar in tlreir stiitude to 
Krishna would thereby find an cxpSanjition The coment'- 
and signifiGa.nce of the //<rmww.f^ .fsm tkall with belot-v. 

^163. The //(TW'iTJW^ and the rrjAeA? Air. Krishnade 
works preparcti wtllj the utim^ss care .wd nkih frmrj old 
materiab, so that the popularity aruS the aneieni influence of 
the Puranic literature rmiy he used to ?4tret'Hd“neri the ctdi of 
Vishnu- It is suggested above* that ihf lAms^mhM may lie 
a Bhagavata document, while there is no doulit that the 
VisAnit P. sprang fronr the Vaislinava ^<.1 known as ihiikha- 
ratras. They must in any ca^e be eoiissiderer .1 to|»rther. The 
jF/arft'ausJfi clearly cannot be dated later than h. t>. 400, and 
the Fis/mu P. is so like it in most of its fealoreJ that it ss 
probable that it telongs; to the same general date* Both 
contain a good deal of eosmic matter, but it is in their treat- 
ment of the Kpshnadegend that ihry are most significant. 
They presuppose the whfxle MtthfMktnksf st'fny, but they tell 
in great detail the sjiort.s and exploits of lit.?, youth, which are 

’ See $ Sio. 

’ The Khoh capper plates of MahSrAj-i SttniJohfttslia, t5i(*lt»fig!ag to the 
year 409^ of the Gupta era. 

* cxxxs. 74* C ; cs!v. rf. ; etlsvi edsrssf ; r* t'xxis, , See Winterniii, 

I 5 S 4 ff. 

* § j 6J- 
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merely alluded to in the epic. Perhaps three stages in the 
development of the legend may be detected. The dramatist 
Bhasa, who probably dates from the third century A. B., has 
a play called Balacharita^ which tells the story of Krishna’s 
youth, as its name indicates. In it the Halli^a sport is merely 
an innocent dance. In the Vishnu P. there are already various 
erotic touches which go a good deal further ; while in the 
Harivamsa the whole story of his youth is told at much 
greater length and the HallTia is treated as involving sexual 
intercourse.’- 

In any case it is the life of Krishna, and, above all, the 
legend of his youth that gives these works their significance , 
and the fresh material they contain, doubtless drawn from 
legends which had long been current in and about Mathura, 
could scarcely be surpassed in power to attract, to interest, and 
to amuse the common people. Here we have Krishna and 
his brother pictured in a series of feats of strength and cunning, 
killing giants and circumventing rogues, the whole lighted up 
with coarse country humour of the broadest type, and, along- 
side, scenes of rustic merrymaking in which the young god 
captures the hearts of all the young wives, and keeps up the 
dance and the revel all night long. 

The Harivamsa had the immense good fortune to be 
accepted as a fitting close to the Mahdhkarata, and in conse- 
quence has enjoyed unlimited popularity and influence. The 
Vishnu P. is the best representative of the whole class of 
sectarian Pmanas, since it is purely Vaishnava in its teaching 
fiom beginning to end, and yet retains with considerable 
faithfulness the character of the old unsectarian Puranas. It 
is divided into six books, all of which, with the exception of 
the fifth, are in the main ‘ cosmic ’ in character, though 
distinctly Vaishnava in theology. The fifth book tells the 
story of Krishna and is the heart of the Parana, as has just 
been shown. In its theology the Vishnu follows, in the main, 
the Gita, and the other Vaishnava documents of the didactic 
' Chanda, 86 ff. 
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epic, but it speaks of Krishna as being an incarnation of an 
exceedingly small portion of Vishnu. 

The appearance of these two great works sufficiently 
attests the great place which Krishna held in Hindu thought 
at the time. Thibaut’s conjecture as to the influence of the 
Gita on the Veddnia-sutras^ and the unquestioned fact that 
about this time the Song rose to a place of authority on an 
equality with the Upanishads^ are further proofs of the 
influence of the Vaishnava movement. 

§ 163. The Makd^ is a short Upanishad which voices the 
Vaishnava conviction that Narayana, i.e. Vishnu, is the 
eternal Brahman, that from him come the twenty-five 
principles of the Sahkhya system, and that Siva and Brahma 
are subordinate deities, creations of his meditative power. It 
is the oldest Vaishnava Upanishad, and probably comes from 
our period. It is quoted by Ramanuja.^ 

E. ^aiva Literature. 

§ 164. In the didactic epic, as we have seen, a theology 
named Pa^upata is woven round the god Siva. This,system 
makes its appearance next in the earlier part of the Vdjiu P. 
The bulk of the Purana probably belongs to the fourth or 
fifth century, but the date of this Paiupata section is not yet 
known. The material, however, stands so near the Saiva 
material of the Epic in character that we are inclined to place 
it in this period rather than in the next. It contains a good 
deal of ‘ cosmic ’ material very little modified, the philosophy 
following in the main the teaching of the theistic Yoga 
Chapters Jti to 15 deal with Pa^upata Yoga, the various 
forms of physical and intellectual practice which were tradi- 
tional in the sect.^ Here also occurs a Mahatmya of 
Mahesvara, and a hymn of praise in honour of Nllakantha, 
both names of Siva. 

’ See $ 144. * DeusseiJ, SUV. 743. 

’ XLVIH. 523. 

■* Pa^upata ascetics are called urddhua-reiasah, Pdsupatds iapasvinah, 
and dfiasmoddhulitavigrahd^, 

L 
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§ 165, But there is one passage which introduces us to 
a sub-sect of the Paiupatas, viz. the Lakuli^as. After an 
enumeration of the Kalpas, there comes an account of the 
ages iyugas) which form divisions of the present Kalpa. Of 
these twenty-eight are enumerated, and Siva promises to 
become incarnate in. each. The last of the prophecies runs 
that, when Krishna shall be incarnate as Vasudeva, ^iva, by 
means of his Yoga powers, will enter a dead body left un- 
guarded in a burning-ground at Kayarohana, and will appear 
as an ascetic named Lakull. Ku^ika, Gargya, Mitra, and 
Kaurashya will be his disciples, and will practise P^upata 
Yoga, smearing their bodies with ashes and dust.^ 

Now an inscription in an old shrine near the temple of 
EklihgjT, fourteen miles from Udaipur, says that Siva was 
incarnate in the country of Broach and carried a rod {lakula) 
in his hand, whence the place was called Kayavarohana, i.e. 
descent in a body. The Cintra praiasti say.s that ^iva became 
incarnate at Karohana, in the Lata country, and that, for the 
.strict performance of Paiupata vows, there appeared in bodily 
form four pupils, Ku^ika, Gaigya, Kaurushya, and Maitreya 
Karwar in the Baroda State is held to be the place, and a 
temple of Lakullsa still stands there. 

We have then, in the prophecy of the Vdyu^ the earliest 
notice of the Lakullsa-Pa^upatas. The history of the sect has 
been worked out by Mr. R. D. Bhandarkar. A temple 
belonging to it was assigned by Fergusson to the seventh 
century ; it can be traced in inscriptions from Rajputana south 
to Mysore, from the tenth centurj.' downwards, and large 
numbers of Lakullsa images have been found in Gujarat and 
Rajjputana. These images are different from all other images 
of Siva : in them the god has but two arms, he holds a shoj t 
club in ■ one of his hands, and the penis is naked and erect 
The two arms find an explanation if Lakull was a human 
ascetic ; the club is the lakula from which he takes his name , 

‘ Cf. the account of Pa^upata ascetics in AtharvaUras U . : see 
§ 113 . 
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and the penis naked and erect recalls the lihga-passages of 
the epic discussed aboved 

It thus seems likely that the sect was founded by a 
Paiupata ascetic named Lakuli, i.e. the club-bearer, who 
taught a form of PaiSupata doctrine, and was recognized as an 
incarnation of ^iva. Since the name Lakuli does not occur 
in the Mahabharata, it is likely that the sect arose after the 
epic and before the Vayu, perhaps about the third or fourth 
century.^ Now, given the belief that Siva has been incarnate 
in this, the twenty-eighth, Mahayuga as Lakuli, attended by 
four disciples, the schematizing Indian imagination, which 
created a long series of Vaishiiava incarnations before Krishna, 
a long series of Buddhas before Gautama, and a long series 
of Tirthakaras before Mahavira, would soon discover the names 
of the other incarnations and of the four disciples of each 
The sect would then have a line of divine teachers worthy of 
comparison with the list of avataras in the Vaishnava sect , 
and that is precisely what we have in the Vayu, It is very 
noticeable that the doctrine of avataras, which was not adopted 
at the time of the epic, is now accepted, and that the veiy 
form of the story confesses that it is copied from the Krishna- 
incarnation. 

§ 1 66. It is probable that the bulk of Saivas throughout 
this period belonged to no sub sect, but continued their 
worship of the god in accordance with ancient usage, as so 
many do to-day, without troubling about sects and theology, 
but our information is very scanty. 

About the Tamil Saivas a little is known, but there is 
practically no literature to catalogue. Nakkiia Deva, who 
lived at some time during the period, seems to have been 
a writer of eminence, but only one of the works attributed to 

^ See 1 1 10 . The epithet Urdd}iva~reias, which occurs in these passages, 
IS used here of Lalcull^a ascetics in the sense of ‘ chaste 

“ This date is certainly very speculative ; for the ppsage may possibly 
have been interpolated after the writing of the original Purana; but it 
IS at least more likely to be near the date than Bhandarkar’s suggestion, 
the first century A. x>. 
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him is accepted by scholars as genuine, the Tirumuruhattiip- 
padai, a poera in honour of the god Muruha, i,e. Subrahmanya. 

F. Brakfnd Liter atut'e. 

§ 167, A Brahma sect also appears in the literature. In 
the Mdrkandeya P. and in the first Khanda of the Padma Pd 
he is identified with the eternal Brahnoan of the Upanishads 
There can be little doubt that these passages belong to this 
period, for only during these centuries was the sect of Brahma 
prominent. In the Markandeya lie is spoken of as unborn, 
changeless, imperishable, unknowable, the source of prakriti 
and of souls, while in the Padma, 

Brahma and Brahman, the instrument and the first cause of creation, 
are represented as the same, the primeval, excellent, beneficent, and 
supreme Brahman in the form of Brahma and the rest, is the creation 
and the creator, preserves and is preserved, devours and is devoured, 
the first immaterial cause being, as is common in the pantheism of the 
Puracas, also the material cause and substance of the universe.* 

The greater part of the first Khanda of the Padma forms 
the Pushkara Mahattnya, or pain^yric of Pushkara, the holy 
lake in Rajputana, where stands the one famous temple of 
Brahma to-day. 

Here we had better also say a word about the doctrine of 
the Trimtirti, according to which the one supreme Reality is 
manifested as Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. It appears first in 
two passages in the Maitrdyana U. In the first of these 
there is merely the statement that the three gods are the 
highest manifestations of the bodiless Supreme. In the 
second * it takes philosophical form ; as prakriti, the imper- 
ceptible base of nature, consists of three strands, sattva, rajas, 
and tamas,^ so the one Supreme is manifested in the three 
gods, Vishnu being sattva, Brahma rajas, and Siva tamas. 

* The Padma P, is named from the lotus in which Brahma appears at 
creation. It was thus a Brahma Piirana from the beginninEr. 

* Wiison, Works, III. 24. ' fa 

*V.2. * See §147. 
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suWd^'^VM “ >” *f« gods. Brahma, a 

subordinate Vishnu, and 5ira,> a-hile to the Saiva Siva- 

BrahmM is manifested in Brahma, Vishnu, and Bhava' 

of Bmhmf. '’ySauras/bythewomhippem 

of Brahma, by Ganapatyas,* and by Saitas.* The Nim- 

byte and othy sects identity Krishna as distinct from 

V^n jri, Brahman, and thus have a scheme of their cnvnj 

' ra“''v “ *0 «ligion 

anf fh™ f ’■* of*™ “PPOOto i" literature and Sm 

themv t “f *0 Trinity this unstable 

tw -r , Supreme and 

1 . end the phrase in the Matsjia P. which 

eally mrans One image, three gods ',« and it does not cover 
the one Keality behind these m a nifes..i.;„„ . 

G. Durgd Literature^ 

§ 168.^ The worship of the goddess Durga aiso comes to the 
surface in the l^emture at this point. The earliest passage 
occurs m the Mahabharata? and celebrates Durga as the 
s ayer of Mahisha, and as a virgin goddess, who dwells in the 
Vindhya mountains, delights in wine, flesh, and animal 

f by her .chastity, but is also the 

sister of Krishna, and like him is dark blue in colour and 

^ MBH, HI. cclxxii. 46. 
s P- I- xviii. 13 ; Muir, OST. IV. 330. 

* * 9 ' Cf. Wilson, Seas, I. ig 

MarAfarutefa, jP. xlv, rg. ^ F BP Vr mrt 

See Avalon, TGL. xxiv AAA, VI. 175 f. 

I ^S. 79; Wilson, WarAs, Hi. 03. 
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wears a crest of peacock feathers. Here, as it would seem, 
a virgin goddess worshipped by the wild tribes of the 
Vindhyas has become connected with the Krishna myth. No 
connexion with Siva is suggested. 

The next passage is also from the epic,^ and is noteworthy 
for this, that while the goddess is still connected with the 
Krishna legend, and is represented as delighting in the blood 
of Mahisha, she is now definitely made the wife of Siva, and 
is addressed as Uma. She is also identified with the Vedas, 
the Vedanta, chastity, and many other things, but is no longer 
regarded as a virgin. 

Two hymns in the Harivamsa^ and the episode in the 
Markandeya P., known as the Vevt-mdhdtinya or Ch^n<^~ 
■mdhatmya, show a still greater advance. The Harivam^a 
probably dates from the fourth, and cannot be later than the 
fifth, century ; and the Chan4>wdhdtmya almost certainly 
comes from the sixth century at latest ; for it forms the chief 
background of Bana's ChandUataka, an ode to Chan^i in 
a hundred verses which was written at the court of the 
emperor Harsha early in the seventh century.^ The narrative 
of the Ch&ndl-mahdtmya celebrates the mighty deeds of the 
goddess and refers to her daily worship and autumnal festival, 
while the three hymns contained in it and the hymns from the 
Harvvamsa contain the theolc^y of the cult, 

A Devl-worshipping sect is here formed, and by the same 
method as we have seen adopted by the Vaishnavas and the 
Saivas ; the Devi is identified with the Brahman of the 
Upanishads, and is thus made the one Reality, and set fai 
above all other divinities. The concept of the divine sakii^ 
finds here its earliest expression. The idea seems to spring 
from the conviction that the Supreme, if he is to remain 

I VI. xxhi. ® Chaps, lix and clxvi. 

The argument of Mr. R. D. Bhandarkar, XXIIL 74, is 
scarcely convincing j for the line in question may, conceivably, have been 
a common ascription of praise, and thus, as it stands in the inscription, 
may not be a quotation from the Cdandt at ail. 

* P. XCI. 4; 10. 
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beyond the sway of the law of karma, must be inactive. Put 
if the god is inactive, may not his spouse be his sakti^ energy, 
and be extremely active ? Hence she is more worthy of 
worship, and the practical man will be more inclined to apply 
to her when, he wants to get something done for him. 

The narrative describes in great detail the furious fights in 
which the goddess destroyed certain demons who weve 
threatening the gods. Here her limitless power and her 
terrific appearance find forcible, even ghastly, expression 
She devours unnumbered foes and drinks their blood. There 
is no detailed account given of her cult, but it is clear that 
animal sacrifice was offered, and flesh and wine were used 
It is probable that human sacrifice was also practised. The 
goddess promises that she will never desert a temple in which 
the Devi-fnahatmya is read daily, and this document is still 
one of the chief works in use among Saktas. It is also called 
the Chaitdiy from one of the names of the goddess, and the 
Saptasatii because it runs to seven hundred couplets. 

As the story of Yoganidra is not told in the MaMhhdrata, 
but first appears in the Harivavtia and the Vishnu P., the 
hymns in. the Epic are probably later than the main sections 
of the didactic Epic, while the hymn in the Horivainsa and 
the Devi-mdkatinya are still later.' 

H. Saura Literature, 

§ 169. The sun was worshipped in several forms in the time 
of the ^igveda, and the prominence of the cult may be 
partially gauged by the supremacy of the Gay atrl among 
Vedic prayers. In the form of morning and evening prayer 
finally arranged for all twice-born men the sun has an 

established place.® ^ 

In the great Epic we meet for the first time the sect of bun- 
worshippers, the Sauras. When Yudhishthim leaves his 
chamber in the morning, he encounters one thousand 

r For a full exposition of these early passages see Bhandarkar, 142. 

“ Ib., 151 f. 
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Brahman Sun -worshippers who have eight thowsand followers,' 
and the theology of the sect appears in a number of docu- 
ments belonging to this period, notably passages in the 
Mahabharata, the Ramayana, and the Markandeya P., and 
an inscription of the fifth century. The character of the 
passage from the Markandeya P., as compared with the other 
Saura documents here dealt with, proves that it belongs to 
this period. Surya is the eternal Brahman, the supreme 
Spirit, the Self-existent, the Unborn, the soul of all creatures, 
the cause of all things, the foundation of the world. On him 
ascetics desirous of emancipation meditate. He is the Vedas 
and all the gods. He is the Lord of Brahma, Vishyu, and 
Siva. Thus far the sect and its ideas seem to be purely 
Hindu. 


§ 170. But as early a.s the first century A.V. the Persian sun- 
god, Mithra (Sanskrit, AfiVi/Vfl), was introduced into Noi th India, 
for his name and effigy appear on coins.'-' Then, at later 
dates, there is much fuller evidence in the literatiu'e of the 
presence of Persian elements in the cult of the sun. The 
first fragment is a line which occurs in the Visknu P. and 
elsewhere, the original reading of which speaks of Magas as 
the Brahmans of Sakadvipa, i. c. of Magian.s as the priests of 
the Scythian country, or Iran.'* Next in age, probably, comes 
the Brahma Parvan of the Bhavishya P. Samba, the son of 
Krishna, according to this authority, was afflicted with leprosy 
aud was cleansed by the help of Surya. In gratitude to the 
god he built a temple In his honour where Multan now stands, 
and, as a result of instructions received from Narada, took 
a miraculous journey to Sakadvipa, and brought thence 
Magian priests for the temple. The narrative mentions 
Zoroaster, the Zoroastrian girdle,Rz/yan^a, the twigs, Barsom, 
which the Magian priest holds in his hand during worship, 
and other particulars. The rule is also laid down that the 
installation and consecration of images and temples of the 


“ Chanda, 7 ^^ 235 , 
Vtskntt />. II. «v. 69-70; MBti. Vr. xi. 35-8. ^ 
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that he Sam, and also that the theory 

that the sun-god cures leprosy, which was long current in 

India comes from Persia. Since, however, the name of the 

god, Smya, and the name of the sect, Saura, are Sanskrit 

rtr“ the theology is, like the Saiva theology,' 

a reflex of the teaching of the Gm, it is clear that the sfS 

was purely Hindu m origin, and that the Zoroastrian features 
are secondary. 


ii. Buddhism. 

thf centuries of this period, 

the Mahayana reached the summit of its strength and 
splendour, and several branches of the Hinayana continued 

emuTf ef and fifth 

ntunes, there was a great outburst of literary activity 

almost exclusively the work of monks. The religion also 

continued to make progress in Khotan and Kuchar in Central 

Zoroastrian propaganda, it now 
had to face both Christianity and Manichaeism> In China 

’ Macdoneil, 31 S. 

)fO VarIhrMihirT ' 

1910, 733. . . Manichaeism 
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great advances were made. At the beginning of the fourth 
century the emperor gave permission, for the first time, to liis 
subjects to become Buddhist monks.^ Henceforward the 
faith laid a far stronger hold on the people. In A.D, 37a 
Chinese monks introduced the religion into Korea and in 
A.D. 399 Fa Hian, the first Chinese pilgrim to leave home in 
.scaich of Buddhist learning and texts, arrived in India. 

A, Hlnayana Literature. 

§ 17a. We take Hlnayana literature first, and begin with 
Ceylon. The monks there made full use of all the commen- 
taries on the sacred books which were procurable from India, 
but they soon began to write themselves. At first they 
translated these Indian works into Sinhalese, leaving only 
the verses scattered about in the prose untranslated, but at 
last they began to try what they could do in Pali, which had 
become to them the sacred language of their religion. Hence 
in the fourth century there opened a brilliant period of Pali 
literary activity. Amid the numerous work.s prepared at this 
time perhaps the most interesting is the Niddnakatha, an 
introduction to the commentary on the Jataka-book, which 
shows that devotion for the Buddha was moving forward in 
Ceylon on the same lines as in North India, though more 
slowly. 

This expository activity culminated in Buddhaghosha. He 
seems to have been born a Brahman and to have become an 
accomplished Hindu scholar - but, converted to Buddhism, he 
became a monk and laboured in the Mahavihara in Anuradha- 
pura, Ceylon, in the first half of the fifth century A.D. He 
absorbed the whole Buddhist system as taught there with all 
its learning, and became its classic representative. His fiist 
work was the Visuddhimagga, or Way of Purity, a systematic 
exposition of the Buddhism of the Pali books of very high 
quality. Thereafter he composed, on the basis of all the 
Sinhalese and Pali work done before him, a series of great 
' Hackmann, 78., ’ lb. S5, 
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commentanes on the chief books of the Pali canon. In these 
works, while the life of the Buddha as a monk is still clearly 
realized, he is also thought of as a sort of divine being 
exercising cosmic powers, as in the Mahayaoa. Dhatnmapala, 
a scholar trained also in the Mahavihara, lived on the coast 
of India opposite Ceylon and wrote Pali commentaries at 
a date a little later. His conception and outlook are the same 
as Buddhaghosha’s. 

The Dipavamsa, the Island Chronicle, and the Mahavamsci^ 
the great Chronicle, are Pali epics, the former an artless work 
in rough language written in the fourth century, the latter 
a work of genius, comparable with the great Indian kavyas, 
composed in the last quarter of the fifth century. Both rest 
on irregular notes of events kept in the Mahavihara and 
ancient Pali verses scattered in the commentaries, and both 
are partly historical but largely legendary. 

§ 173. We know very little about the history of the Hinayana 
sects in India or about fresh literature composed by them 
during the period ; but it is quite clear that they were very 
active in propagating their teaching in China and in Central 
Asia, for a great deal of their literature was translated. The 
permission granted at the beginning of the foui-th century to 
the Chinese to become monks led to the translation of the 
Vinaya texts of fouf Hinayana schools within a period of 
twenty years, A.D. 404-a4. 

We take the ancient Canon first. The four leading collec- 
tions of the Sutra Pitaka— the Dirgha, Madhyama, Samyukta, 
and Ekottara Agamas, as they are called in Sanskrit— weie 
translated into Chinese.^ Three distinct renderings of the 
Dkarmapada ^ are mentioned. 

Of Sthavira texts the Questions of King Milinda^ Buddha- 
ghosha’s commentary on the Vinaya Pitaka,^ and scores of 
little tracts were translated into Chinese.® 


^ Naniio “iai; 542, 544, 543- ^ ^3i3i 

^ th ^ ^ ' Winternk!;, II. t. 152. 

« Nanjio, 615^ 635; 645; 665; 670; 674; 693^696; 698-700; 703; 

707-10; 761; 1327- 
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The Sarvastivadins were probably the most vigorous of the 
Hinayana schools. The influaice of their philosophy, known 
as Vaibh^hika, is shown by Vasubandha's criticism, which 
Sai^habhadra attempted to answer in his Nyayanusara-iastra. 
Two of the chief books of their Vinaya were translated into 
Chinese in A.D.404,^ and, probably about the same time, parts 
were rendered into Kudhtean.® It is probable that much of 
their Sutra PItaka was translated into Chinese, but it is im- 
possible as yet to identify the texts. Parts of the Sanskrit 
originals have been found in Central Asia.^ The chief text 
of the Sarvastivadin Abhidbarma was translated into Chinese 
in A.D. 383,* and at the same time, or rather later, several of 
the Abhidharma commentaries.® The old Sarvastivadin 
Buddha-biography had now become the famous Mahayana 
work, the Lalita Vistara? 

It was the MahSsahghika Eikottara Agama that was ren- 
dered into Chinese in A.D. 384-5,’^ and their Vinaya followed 
in A.D, 416.* 

The Dharmagupta and the Mahi 4 asaka schools, which were 
related to the Sarvastivadins, were also active. The Dharma- 
guptas had a famous life of the Buddha, the Abhinishkratnana 
SMra, which was in use during this period. The Dharraa- 
gupta Vinaya was translated into Chinese in A. 0,405,^ and 
fragments of Vinaya texts in mixed Sanskrit, written during 
our period, have been found in Kuchar in Central Asia, which 
show a close relationship at least with the Dharmagupta texts.’^® 

The Mahiiasaka Vinaya was the last of the four to be ren- 
dered into Chinese. It was done in A.D. 424.“ 

Finally we may take here Arya^ura's famous work, the 
fatakamald, which seems to belong to the fourth century. 


^ Nanjio, iiij, ii6o. Two of the 
translated; 1135, 1136. 

“ Hoernle, MRBL. 357 ff. 

* Natijio, 1273. 

® § 174. 

' Nanjio, I119. 

“ Hoernle, MRBL. 4, 9. 


commentaries on the Mnaya were also 

’ Ib. 166 ff. 

“ lb'. 1264, 1279, 1289. 

ERE. IV, 836; Nanjio, 543. 

* Nanjio, 1117. 

Nanjio, 1122. 
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He belonged to the school of Aivaghosha, and his brilliant 
series of Buddhist tales has many of the qualities of the Sutra- 
lamkara. 

B, Mdhayana Literature. 

§ 174. We take Mahayana literature next. It is quite clear 
that the Great Vehicle grew and extended during our period 
more rapidly than the Hinayana, thus proving itself better 
fitced for the circumstances of the time than the older school. 
The Lalita Vistara, one of the greatest of Buddhist books, 
seems to have reached its present condition at some time 
during our period. Originally the Buddha-biography of the 
Sarvastivadins, it was taken over by Mahayanists and re- 
written, possibly by several hands. Although written partly 
in verse and partly in prose, and consisting of material drawn 
from many sources, early and late, it is yet a unity, a work of 
genuine epic strength and interest, and charged with religious 
belief and feeling which carried it to every part of central and 
eastern Asia. 

The Buddha is conceived as the Supreme, boundless in 
power and wisdom, and he is represented as surrounded by 
multitudes of Bodhisattvas nearing Buddhahood. In the 
middle watch of the night, while he sits in profound medita- 
tion, there shoots out from the crown of his head a ray of 
light which passes through the . heavens and rouses all the gods 
to attention. They sing a hymn of praise to the exalted 
Buddha, and, throwing themselves at his feet, beg him to 
reveal the Lalita Vistara to the world. Yet, though the 
writers of the Mahayana thus raise the Buddha to the place 
of the Supreme, they do not make him altogether a god : they 
retain some consciousness of his human life, and recognize 
that he possessed a real body which has left actual relics on 
the earth. 

A new edition of the Saddharma Pundarika,^ containing 
six fresh chapters, “ appeared, probably early in the thiid 

' Chaps, xxi-vi. SBE. XXI, 


1 Nanjio, 13S. 
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century ; for it was translated into Chinese about A. D. 300 
One of these chapters, chap, xxi, deals with Mdrams, spells, 
i. e. words, phrases, or prayers believed to be filled with magic 
power, and marks the time when this particular superstition 
laid firm hold of the Mahayana- The next chapter tells how 
the Bodhisattva Bhaishajyaraja, i.e. King of Medicine, burnt 
his body in honour of the Buddha ; and young Buddhists are 
urged to burn a finger, a toe, or a whole limb, in order to win 
great merit. Thus the old Hindu tapas^ self-torture, which 
Gautama condemned utterly, has reappeared in Buddhism. 
Another chapter describes and explains the transformation 
which the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara undergoes in his efforts 
to save men. No matter how frightful may be the danger 
a man stands in, this chapter affirms that, if he but tliink of 
Aval okites vara, he will be saved. This explain-s how, trans- 
formed into a goddess, he became a divinity of mercy to China 
and Japan. 

§ 175. Several fresh books belonging to the Paradise Maha- 
yana seem to have been written during the period. Two of 
these become very famous, the shorter SuhMvatl and the 
Amiidyur-dkyana-sutra. The shorter Sukhavati is scarcely 
perceptibly different in teaching from the larger work. The 
main purpose of the Amitayur-dhydna-sutra is to teach people 
by meditation to see the paradise Sukhavatl in hypnotic vision, 
so that through this meditation tliey may obtain entrance to 
it at death, but it also shows in some degree the influence 
of the Madhyamika school and of the Vedanta. Vasubandhu's 
Aparamitdyiis-sutra-idstra sum.s up the texts of the Paradise 
Mahayana. 

To the same general type of teaching belong three famous 
sutras. The early prose Kdrandavyuha glorifies the Bodhi- 
sattva Avalokitesvara, who is made so much of in the Sadd~ 
karma Pundarlka ; the Buddhdvatamsaka {or Gandavyuhd) is 
devoted to another Bodhisattva, Manju^ri ; ’ while the Karund- 
pundartka tells of a Buddha named Padmottara, i. e. Supreme 

‘ ERE. 1 . 95. 
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Lotus, and his wonderful paradise, Padtnadhatu, i. e. Lotus- 
land. 

The Mahasannipdta, of which the writer ha.s no description, 
gave its name to a class of works in the Chinese Canon, The 
Suvarnaprahhdsa and the Samddhiraja represent the full 
Mahayana teaching verging towards the magic spells, the 
trances, the goddesses, and the inchoate theism of the Tantras. 

All these Mahayana works were translated into Chinese. 

§ 176. One of the developments of Mahayana Buddhology 
belonging to this period occurs so frequently that it had better 
be mentioned here. Each Buddha has three bodies, the dhar- 
makdya^ or body consisting of the law, construed by the 
Madhyamaka.s a.s the void, by the Vljnanavadins In an idealist 
sense, the sambhogakdya, or body of bliss, which he wears for 
ever in his .supramundane .state and which is comparable with 
the glorious bodies of the great Hindu gods, and the nirnidna- 
kdya, the formed or magical body, which he wore on eaith, 
and which is comparable with the body of a Hindu avatara,’^ 

a. The Mddhymtakas. 

1 77. Teachers of the Madhyamaka philosophy were clearly 
very active during the period. Aryadeva seems to have fol- 
lowed Nagarjuna in the first half of the third century, Nanjio 
gives a list of his commentaries and original works. The last 
of these, the Svddkishthdna-prabheda, has recently been found 
in Nepal. Two of the most famous of the P raj ha texts, the 
Vajrachchkcdikd Prajhdpdramitd and the Prajtidpdrmmtd- 
hiidaya-sutra, seem to belong to this period. Max Muller 
say.s that the Vapracltchhedikd i.s ‘ one of the most widely read 
and most highly valued metaphysical treatises in Buddhist 
literature while the JBridaya-sutra is ‘ the most widely read 
Buddhist text in Japan'. Proof of the popularity of the 
Vajrachchhedikd in Khotan is found in the complete MS of 
the original Sanskrit text, and the MS. of the old Khotanese 
version, both found by Sir Aurel Stein and now published 
’ Poussin, ERE. I. 97 - 
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There is also a famous Madhyamaka work on the ten stages 
{hMmis) of the career of the Bodhisattva, called the Daia- 
bhumika-siitra^ on which Vasubandhu wrote a commentary^ 
It was originally a chapter of the Suddhaitatamsakasutra. 

b. The Vijhdftavadvis. 

§ 178. A new Buddhist philosophy of very great importance 
arose about A.D. 300, the leading writer being Asahga, the 
eldest of three Brahman brothers, who became Buddhists of 
the Sarvastivadtn school. Asahga, however, soon passed over 
to the Maliayana. His idealist system has two names: from 
the side of its metaph3^ics it is called Vijndnavddaf ‘ Thought- 
system/ because it teaches that nothing exists except thought, 
while from the side of its practice it is called Yoga- 

practice, because the end can be reached only by the long- 
continued practice of meditation. The external world is 
illusion : only thought exists. All individual intellectual 
products are also mere phenomena, products of the dhya- 
vijhdna, the storehouse of intellectual impressions and forms 
in each individual, which is the sole foundation of the false 
belief in the existence of a self. But even the alayavijhdna 
itself has but a relative reality as compared with the one and 
universal hodhi, ‘ Wisdom/ which is held and manifested by 
all Buddhas. In order to attain bodhi, it is necessary to 
become a Bodhisattva under the Mahayana, and practise 
yogachara through all the bkumis, stages, of the Bodhisattva 
career. Yet in this intellectual philosophy the use of dhdrants^ 
spells, is constantly commended, and the belief that the Bodhi- 
sattva attains vast miraculous powers, vihhuiva, is explicitly 
taught. The foundation text is Asanga’s Y&gdchdra-bkmni- 
sastra, which survives only in Chinese, and is the chief scripture 
of the Shin-gon sect of Japan.^ One chapter, however, called 
the Bodhisattvabhumi, was used as a separate work and sur- 
vives in Sanskrit. It deals with the stages of the Bodhisattva 
career, and is thus the Vijnatiavadin work corresponding to 
1 Nanjio, 1194. ® Griffis, RJ. 349. 
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the Madhyamaka Ddsabhumika-sutra} Another work of hii, 
the Mahay anasutralanikardy ts a set of karikas, or 'memorial 
versesj accompanied by a prose commentary, the commentaiy 
as well as the text being by Asahga. It is a dear, systematic 
statement of the philosophy. He left other works ^ also. The 
famous text-book, Mahay dna-sraddhotpMa-sastray attributed 
to Asvaghosha, seems to teach Asahga’s system. 

The Lankdvatara-sutray one of the greatest Mahayana texts, 
lepresents the Buddha as visiting Ravana in Ceylon. The 
teaching is Vijnanavadin, yet in some points it seems to go 
beyond Asahga and to draw very near the teaching of the 
Vedanta, that the human soul is God. It is a controversial 
work and attacks the Sahkhya, Vaiieshika, Nyaya, Pisupata, 
and other Hindu systems. 

§ 179. Vasubandhu,® Asahga’s youngest brother, passed 
over to the Mahayana at a fairly late date. Hence his works 
are partly Hinayana, partly Mahayana. His greatest work, 
the Abhidharma-ko^a, is founded on the Sarvastivadin Abhi- 
dharma, and has very close connexions with its chief scripture, 
yet he has expressed in this work the fundamental conceptions 
of Buddhism with so much skill and clearness that it is 
a standard work with all the sects, Chinese and Tibetan 
translations survive, but the original Sanskrit is lost. The 
Abhidharma-ka'sa-vydkkyd, however, a commentary on it in 
Sanskrit by Yasomitra, survives, and is much used by modem 
scholars. Amongst his many works we may mention his Tarka- 
sastrap the earliest systematic logic by a Buddhist, and the 
Parmnarthasaptaii, a refutation in seventy verses of the 
seventy verses of the Sankhya Karika^ 

§ 180. A very large number of texts, Hinayana as well as 
Mahayana, were translated into Chinese during this period. 
Then, in A.D. 518, almost at the end of the period, the fiist 
collection of Buddhist Chinese texts was made by order of 

^ See § 177, and cf. ERE. II. 745. " Nanjio, 1245, 1184, 1236. 

® For his date see § 146- 

■* Nanjio, 1252; Vidyabhushana, 76. ® See § 146. 
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the Emperor, and in 530 a list of the books in the Tripitaka 
as translated was drawn up, which still survives.* Chinese 
Buddhism thus created a sacred canon of its own. Towards 
the end of our period Chinese Buddhism had become so great 
that, in A.D. 536, the Patriarch of the Buddhist Church was 
removed from India to China.® 

iii. Jainism. 

§ l 8 i. The history of Jainism during this period is not yet 
well known, but it seems to have continued to make progress 
in many parts of the country. The Digambaras were active 
in the Kanarese country® and also in Tamil-land. Svetambara 
Jains were clearly growing in influence and numbers in North 
India from Bihar in the east to Kathiawar in the we.st. The 
collection and publication of the Svetambara Canon at Valabhi 
at the beginning of the sixth century gives vivid expression 
to the fact that Kathiawar had now become the leading centre 
of Jain influence. As the Buddhist .sect.s created from the 
living vernaculars of the day several literary dialects (e. g. 
MagadhT, Pali, mixed Sanskrit) and used them for their sacred 
books, so the Jains created their own sacred dialect, which they 
call Ardha-Magadhi, i. e. Half-Magadhi, but which modern 
scholars usually call Jain Prakrit. In this ancient speech, then, 
the books of the Svetambara Canon, and also a number of 
Digambara works, are written. But in Jain commentaries, 
tales, and poems we meet with a younger Prakrit which is 
called Jain Maharashtrl, because, though it is closely related 
to, it is not yet identical with, Maharashtrl, the linguistic 
ancestor of modern Marathi.* But Jain writers from the time 
of the Gupta empire used Sanskrit when they w^anted to appeal 
to the learned public of India in treatises on philosophic and 
religious subjects. 

A Nanjio, p, xxvii. _ ® Hackmann, So. 

® See a long series of Digambara inscriptions, Guerinot, 224. 

* Pischel, GPS. p. 19; Winternitz, I, 14 ; Jacobi, EPE. VII. 467. 
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A. ivetdmhara Literature, 

§ 183, We begin with Svetainbara literature. Jain tradition 
tells us that the books of the Canon were collected, edited, 
and reduced to writing at Valabhi in. a Council of which 
Devarddhi was president, 980 years after the death of Maha~ 
vTra. The initial date may have been held to be either 527 B.C. 
or 467 B.C. Jacobi is inclined to take the latter, which would 
give us A. D. 514 as the date of the Council, As the gathering 
of the Council and the arrangement and publication of the 
voluminous books of the Canon would involve considerable 
organization and expense, and as the dynasty of Valabhi rose 
to power about A.D. 490 or 495,^ it would seem to be more 
likely that the great task was undertaken in A. D. 514 than 
sixty years earlier. It is thus probable that the ^vetambara 
Canon dates from the beginning of the sixth century. It will 
be remembered that the Canon said to have been arranged at 
Pataliputra consisted of twelve Anga.® Tradition runs that 
the fourteen Purva, which foirned the contents of the twelfth 
Anga, were gradually lost in the following centuries, but that 
the eleven were faithfully preserved and incorporated in the 
new Canon at Valabhi. According to a list in the Canon, 
there were sixty treatises included in it besides the Ahga.® 

§ 183. Jains acknowledge that these sixty books came into 
existence in the interval between the two Councils ; and there 
are certain traditions about the authorship of several of the 
documents.* Jacobi gives it as his opinion that these sixty 
books were collected ‘probably in the first centuries before 
our era’, and that ‘additions or alterations may have been 
made ’ down to the time of the Council at Valabhi ; ® while 
Weber* gives it as his opinion that the compilation of the 
Anga as well as the other books took place between the second 
and the fifth centuries A. D. In any case there must have been 

‘ V. Smith, EHL 327 ; Mabel Duff, Cl. 308. ’ See 70. 

® In the Nandisntra : Weber, lA. XVII. 2S3, 

* W^eber, I A. xvii. 281. * SBE. XLV. p. xi. 

« XVII. 289. 


M 3 
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a good deal of literary activity between A.D. 100 and 500. It 
IS probable that the N andisutra and part of the Kalpasuira 
are by Devarddhi himself.^ 

§ 184. We must now ask what has happened to the books 
of the Canon since the beginning of the sixth century, and we 
are at once confronted with the fact that a very lai^e part of 
the contents have beeii lost. The Canon to-day consists of 
forty-five documents. Weber* calculates that of the books 
other than the Angas edited at Valabhi nearly as many have 
been lost as there are preserved. But the di.sappea ranee of 
a large number of the>books is not the only fact to be noticed. 
Jacobi and Weber * tell us that many of the surviving works 
consist of incoherent parts, and that the commentaries, based 
on, texts older than those available to-day, show that large 
sections have disappeared, while numerous pas.sagcs have been 
interpolated. The texts are thu.s in a very unsatEfactoty 
condition. 

§ 185, We now turn to extra-canonical literature. Trvo of 
the most famous of the early writers were connected witli 
Patalipntra, and apparently flourished during the time of 
Gupta prosperity. Umasvati tells us him.self'^ that he wrote 
the Tativarthddkigama-sutra at Patalipntra. It is a philoso- 
phical work, comparable with the sutras which lie at the 
foundation of the Hindu philosophies, and deals with all the 
main constituents of the Jain system. It has been much used 
by both the sects. As the work refers to Patanjali's Yoga- 
sfitrap while a commentary on it was written by Siddhasena- 
gani, whose date is the first half of the sixth century, it is 
probable that Umasvati belongs to the fifth or the fourth 
century. Tradition connects Siddhasena Divakara also with 
Pataliputra, and he is quoted by Siddhasenagani, so that he too 
belongs to the time of Gupta dominance, whether to the fourth 

1 Weber, /A. XVIL 291 ; XXL 213; Jacobi, S££. XXII. lii. 

“ lA. XXL 373. 

Jacobi, KalpasUtra, iSff. j Weber, I A. XVIL 287 ff. 

‘ Vidyabhushana, MSIL. 9. 

’ Woods, Yoga, xix. 
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or the fifth century. He wrote a hymn of praise in Sanskut 
verse, the Kalydnamandirastotra^ which Jains greatly treasure, 
also the Nydydvatdra, a Sanskrit poem in thirty-two short 
stanzas, which forms the earliest Jain work on Logic. 

Siddhasenagani seems to have been a contemporary of 
Devarddhi and to have been one of the earliest of those who 
wrote bhashyas ^ in Prakrit on the books of the Canon. He 
is also the author of the first commentary on Umasvati’s great 
work. He is thus parallel to Vatsyayana and Sahara Svamin^ 
who wrote their bhashyas a little earlier. 

§ 186. It seems clear that the Jains of Gujarat began to 
produce a popular literature in Prakrit at a very early date ; 
and there is abundant evidence to show that down to the 
ninth century at least they continued to produce a copious 
and varied Prakrit literature, which must have proved of large 
service to general culture. From our period only one Jain 
work of importance in Prakrit seems to have survived; but 
Jacobi assures us that its statements and its style unite to 
prove that many Prakrit works preceded it. It is called the 
Pailmachariya, and is a Jain adaptation of the Rdrndyana 
of Valmiki. The author is said to have been Vimala Suri. 
Jacobi is inclined to place it in the third or fourth century.’’ 
It is thus almo.st as early as Hala’s famous anthology, the 
Sattasai. 

B. Digamhara Liter aUtre. 

§ 187. The Digambaras possess no ancient Canon parallel 
to the Svetambara books. As we have seen above,* they have 
a list of sacred books which they say they once possessed, 
but which arc now no more. They pronounce the Sve- 
tarabara books apocryphal, and there is this amount of truth 
m the charge that the Svetambaras undoubtedly modified the 

' For the niryukits and bhashyas see Leumann, ZDMG. XLVI, 5 Si ff, 

“ See § 153. 

’ For the whole subject see Jacobi’s article in the Modern Review 
(Calcutta), Dec. 1914. 

^ See § 135. 
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ancient books, after the separation, so as to bring tliem into 
full consonance with their own standards. Yet among the 
books which the Digambaras possess, and which hav'^e a place 
in their Secondarj’’ Canon,* there are at least two which bear 
the names of books of the Svetambara Canon, vi?,. the Surya- 
prajnapti, and the Chandraprajnapii, The whole problem 
of the relation of tlie Digambaras to the early literature needs 
to be cleared up. 

§ 1 88 . But there are two Digambara writers who seem to 
belong to our period and whose works are well known to-day. 
One is Vattakera, author of Muldckdra, a work on conduct. 
It corresponds to the Acharahga-suira of the Svetambara 
Canon, and is said to be an adaptation and summary of that 
work. Another book on conduct, the Trivarndchdra, is also 
attributed to him. The other writer is one of the greatest 
names in early Digambara history, Kund^kutidacharya. Ten 
fundamental works of great importance, which have been 
much expounded and studied, were written by him. They 
arc in Prakrit verse, and deal with the whole Digambara 
system. It seems to be impossible as yet to fix the dates of 
these men. 


'• Sec § 357. 


CHAPTER V 


THE SAKTA SYSTEMS 
A.D, 550-900. 

§ 189, The date with which our chapter opens is meant to 
coincide with the time when the Sakta systems began to 
appear; for they are unquestionably the most noteworthy 
product of these times. The exaltation and the adoration 
of goddesses is manifestly the first characteristic of these new 
theologies ; but other forms of faith and practice were veiy 
prominent : an immense extension of the use of magic spells , 
a belief in the existence of occult channels and ganglia in the 
human frame, and in the presence of the goddess herself— 
colled up like a snake and asleep — in the chief ganglion ; 
a new type of hypnotic meditation believed to be potent to 
wake the goddess ; and, in some sects, the inclusion in the 
cult of foul, gruesome, and degrading practices. 

During this period the sects became more highly organized 
than ever before. In addition to the Sakta element already 
described, each sect was expected to possess an Upanishad and 
a manual;— the Upanishad to prove that its teaching had come 
by revelation and was in full consonance with the Vedanta , 
the manual to provide a statement of the theology of the 
sect, a directory of its occult yoga practice, rules of conduct 
and ritual, and directions for the preparation of images 
and the building of temples. Each sect had its own 
order of sannyasis. Each was also expected to train a 
number of gums for its cultured members The lay 
received initiation diksha and regular instruction m the 
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ascetic. Finally, each sect had its own mantra and sect-mark, 
iilaka. 

One of the most noticeable features of the period is the 
great series of philosophic thinkers and excgetes who adorned 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries, chiefly in the North 
Scarcely less important is the great company of itinerant 
poet-musicians, both Vaishnava and Saiva, who filled the 
temples of the Tamil country with their devotion and theii 
song. 

Buddhism was carried to Japan in the sixth, and to Tibet 
in the seventh centuiy, while long-continued emigration earned 
both Hinduism and Buddhism to Cambodia, Sumatra, and 
Java. But India received as well as gave. A company of 
Persian Zoroastrians, hunted to the death by their Muham- 
madan conquerors, found asylum in India at the beginning 
of the eighth century: their descendants are the Far.sis of 
to-day, 


I Hinduism, 

A. The Philosophies. 
a. The Karma Mhnamsa. 

§ 190. During the first half of the period, the Karma 
Mimamsa produced two famous scholars, Prabhakara, who is 
known as Guru, and Kumarila, who is called Bliatta. Both 
expounded Sahara's BhashyayhxA they differed in some degiee 
in their interpretation of the system and founded rival schools. 
The date of Prabhakara in unknown, but it is clear that he 
preceded Kumarila. His work, the Brihati, is purely an 
exposition of the Bhdshya : he does not criticize Sahara ’ 
Kumarila, who seems to have lived in the first half of the 
eighth century,^ wrote a commentary on the Bhdshya in thi ee 
parts, in which he frequently differs from Sahara : 

a. ^lokavdriika : verse ; on the first part of Chap. I. 

' Jha, PSPM . 12. 2 1892, 227 
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b. Tantravdrtika : prose : on the rest of Chap, I and 
Chaps. II and III. 

c- Ttippkd : prose; brief notes on Chaps, IV to XII. 

Prabhakara's teaching was further expounded by his own 
disciple, Salikanatha, while Mandanamisra, also called Sures- 
varachaiya, a disciple of Sankara, wrote several works on 
Kumarila’s system. His Vidkiviveka was in turn expounded 
in the Nydya-Kanikd by Vachaspatimi^ra, whose position is 
explained below. 

Both Prabhakaraand Kumarila maintain the original atheism 
of the system, denying that divine action is needed in creation, 
01 in apportioning merit and demerit to souls. Both also 
hold a realistic view of the universe ; but they differ on the 
question whether the soul is pure consciousness or not, on 
the nature of perception, of inference, and of logical cate- 
gories.^ 

Kumarila proved the more potent influence of the two both 
within the .school and without. He attacks Buddhists fre- 
quently in his works ; and tradition asserts that he used every 
means to discredit and weaken them wherever he went in his 
scholarly journeys, and that he invoked the civil power to 
persecute them. What the historical facts are, we cannot 
tell ; but it i.s probable that strong action lie.s behind a 
tradition so widespread and persistent His activity is to be 
explained as the first vigorous manifestation of the spirit of 
modern Hinduism. He represents the system which takes 
Its stand on the authority of the Vedas and of the Brahman 
priests, recognizes a mass of sects within that ample fence, and 
opposes every other system vehemently.. 

§ 191. It is of importance to observe that mukti, final 
release, appears in the system for the first time in Prabhakaia 
and Kumarila. During the inteiwal between Jaimini and these 
thinkers Release had become a matter of such moment to the 
Hindu mind that it could no longer be evaded. They teach 

’ For both systems see Jha, PSPM. and Keith, JRAS, 1916, 369 
Also Jha, Bkandarkar CV. 167. 
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that release is won when both dharma and sdkartna dis- 
appear, and that he who desires release should therefore 
perform only necessary duties,' 

§ 192. It is a most interesting fact that by the time of 
Kumariia’s activity, the ancient Vedic sacrificial system, which 
the Karma Mimamsa expounds, was steadily decaying. Every- 
where temple- worship and the presentation of offerings to 
images tended to take the place of the ancient ordinances, 
and the movement went on with increasing force after his day 
Yet the Mimamsa maintained its place, because it provided 
rules for the exposition of the Vedic literature, which all 
scholars required to use. Although the Karma Mimamsa is 
the one system recognized by all Smartas, the changes which 
have arisen in their practice seem to have left no trace in the 
system itself. 

b. The Vcdmita. 

§ X93. The earliest surviving commentary on the Vedanta- 
siltras is by the great Sankara, who flourished in the first half 
of the ninth century ; but there is abundance of evidence to 
show that a long line of writers and students of the Vedanta 
filled the centuries between the time of the sutras and his day. 
We have already seen that three types of theory were current 
within the school before the sutras were composed.^ Various 
doctrines were also held after that event; for between the 
sutras and Sankara there were representatives both of the 
strict monism which he upholds and of the modified monism 
taught much later by Ramanuja.^ One of the strict monists, 
Gaudapada by name, the teacher of Sankara’s teacher, is the 
author of a very noteworthy poem, which is appended to the 
Mandukya U. and is known as the Mandukya Kdrika.^ So 
far as we know, he wrote no commentary on the sutras, but 

* Tha, Pi-Piiy, 83 fF. ‘§145- 

‘ I 2S4. 

* Walleser, DA K, contends that the name Gaudapada is a mistake, 
that the writer’s name has not been handed down, and that Buddhist 
evidence proves that the Karika was already in existence by a. D. 550 
Scholars are inclined to think that the balance of evidence is in favour 
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his Kdrikd has a very special interest for us as the earliest, 
or at least the earliest surviving, document of the school of 
monism and illusion. It is a work of genius, brilliant alike 
in conception and expression. Deussen ^ compares him to 
Parmenides. He also wrote commentaries on a number of 
Upanishads. He must have flourished about the middle 
of the eighth century. From information found in the works 
of Sankara and Ramanuja we are able to give the names of 
three writers earlier than Sankara who taught a theistic 
interpretation of the sutras similar to Ramanuja’s doctrine, 
namely Bodhayana, author of a Tanka, author of a 

vdkya, and Dramida, author of a hhdshya on the sutras.^ 

§ 194. Sankara was the name assumed by a sannyasi bom 
at Kaiadi in the north of Travancore, probably in A.D. 788. 
He became a brilliant scholar and produced a number of 
philosophical writings characterized by great intellectual 
capacity and an extremely fine style. He seems to have 
lived until about A.D. 850.* He left bhSshyas on the Vedanta- 
sittras, the Gita and the chief Upanishads. Besides these, 
a number of Vedantic writings, mostly in verse, are attributed 
to him, the chief being the Upadesa-sa/iasri, a summary of 
his doctrine in verse. Until strictly scientific methods of 
comparison are applied to these works, it will be impossible 
to say how many are by Sankara, The best scholars usually 
decide gainst them all. Numerous Sakta works in prose 
and verse also bear his name, but there can hardly be a doubt 
that they are not his offspring. About the Veddnta-sutra- 
bhdshya fortunately there can be no question. 

§ 195. The following is a brief outline of his advaitavada, 
pure monism. There exists only Brahman, one without a 

of the personal name of the writer and of his connexion with Sankara. 
Certainly the Buddhist evidence cited in favour of the early date of the 
Karikd does not seem to be cogent See Barnett, jWa! 5 . 1910, p. 131 fif. , 
Jacobi, Wes', xxxiii. 51, «. i. 

> SUV. 514. _ * Thibaut, SEE. XXXIV. xxff. 

® Macdonell, SL. 402; Keith, A A. ii. The date A.D. 805-97, pro- 
posed by S. V. Venkatesvara in JRAS. 1916, 151 ff., is scarcely likely to 
be right, in view of the date of Vachaspati’s Bhdmaii, 
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second, spiritual, unknowable. The material world is Maya, 
illusion. The human soul is identical with Brahman ; Tai 
tvatn asi, ‘Thou art that.' But this contradicts all experience, 
and man must live in his experience. Therefore Sankara dis- 
tinguishes between supreme truth and the truth of experience. 
Similarly, he recognizes not only God as he truly is under the 
name para Brahman, the supreme Brahman, but also the same 
being enwrapped in limitations and attributes as apara Brah- 
man, the lower Brahman, who is the world-soul and a personal 
God, The whole of our lower knowledge, however, our ideas 
of the world, all our personal experience and our conception 
of ourselves as distinct personalities — all this is more truly 
described as ignorance than as knowledge. Liberation comes 
■when a man rises from ignorance to true knowledge. This 
comes finally by the grace of God , but a man may prepare 
himself by study of the Veda and by the discipline of the 
Vedanta. Even after knowledge is attained, the man con- 
tinues to live; but at death he receives final release ; ‘ Brahman 
he is and into Brahman he is resolved.’ 

It is noteworthy that Sankara holds strongly that, while 
work.s may prepare the .soul for the discipline of knowledge, 
they can never help the man to I'each relea-se, but necessarily 
bind him ever more firmly to transmigration. Hence, when 
a man becomes a sannyasi of the Advaita Vedanta, he gives 
up sacrifices and the other duties of the ordinary Hindu com- 
pletely, and .seeks knowledge as the only means to release. 
This renunciation of the regular Hindu life is typified in the 
act of laying a.side the sacred thread, which is part of the 
ceremony of initiation into the life of the sannyasT. 

§ 196. The striking resemblance which certain features of the 
teaching of Gaudapada and Sankara present to Mahayana 
philosophy led Hindu controversialists to assail it as ‘ covert 
Buddhism ; ’ ^ and some modern scholars have been inclined 
to say that its illusion and its doctrine of double truth have no 
foundation in the Upanishads and must have been drawn from 
‘ e. g. in the Piuima P. 
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the rival faith 3 This contention is strengthened by the fact 
that there is no doctrine of illusion in the Veddnta-sutrasJ 
But scholai'ly opinion seems now inclined to conclude that, in 
the early Upanishads, there is unquestionably, along with other 
ideas, the basis for a doctrine of pure monism, and that we 
need go no farther afield than the ^vetdh)atara U. for the 
doctrine of wdyd, but that Gaudapada and Sankara were 
probably influenced in some degree by the two philosophical 
systems of the Mahayana.® 

§197. But there are other chai-acteristics of the Bhashya 

which are worthy of attention. Most of them have a basis in 

/ 

the sutras but they are clearly worked out by Sankara, All 
the main features of orthodox Hinduism are accepted and 
buttressed with arguments, e.g. the inspiration of the Puranas,^ 
the permanent presence of all the traditional gods, even though 
each is a transient being,* the visibility of the gods to jishis in 
ancient time,* the eating of the sacrifice by the gods,’’ the 
assumption by a god of many bodies so as to be present at many 
sacrifices at one moment,* &c. Thus the great philosophy, 
which began by holding the popular religion in contempt,® has 
now become its willing servant. 

It is clear that by Sankara’s day the Upanishads, the Gita 
and the Veddnta-suiras were recogni2ed as the fundamental 
scriptures of the Vedanta. At a later date they were called 
the Prasihdnatraya or Triple Canon. Although the Gita 
and the Sutras are but sinriti, they are regarded with almost 
as much veneration as the Upanishads, which are sruti. 

Indian scholars frequently speak of Sankara as one of the 
greatest of the world’s independent philosophic thinkers. The 

' e.g. Walleser, DA K 22fF. ; also Dr. Jha: see Keith, igi6, 

379 f. 

“ Thibaut, SBK. XXXIV. xci-xcvai ; Keith, 6 A 64. 

® Barnett, 1910, 1364 ; Jacobi, DA. XXXIII- 151 ff-; Poussin, 
JRAS. 1910, 139 If. ; Keith, 1916, 380. 

Bhashya on I. 3, 33 ; SEE. XXXIV, 223-3. 

' On I. 3, 28 ; Ib. 202-3. * On 1 . 3, 34 : Ib. 232 

On III. I, ; : SEE. XXXVIIl. iio-i. 

** On I. 3, 27 ; SEE. XXXIV. 199-200. ® See § 53 
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ti-uth seems to be that he never questioned the truth of the 
basis of the Vedanta, i.e. those writings which were then 
recognized as revelation of the first grade, iruii. Yet within 
these theological limits Sankara displays consummate philo- 
sophical capacity : he is the Thomas Aquinas of Hinduism. 

§ 198. He seems to have been a man of organizing capacity 
as well as a thinker. Tradition avers that he found the ascetic 
orders of the Vedanta in disorder and regulated them, dividing 
them into ten groups, placing each under one of his disciples 
and naming them after these leaders. Certainly, the sannyasis 
of the Vedanta to-day are in ten groups, and are known as 
Da^namis, i. e. sannyasTs of ten names, and they unanimously 
ascribe their constitution and rule to :§ankara.' There are 
also sannyasinis. A company of them whom I saw at the 
Khumbh Mela at Allahabad in 1918 belonged to the Giri 
order. He also founded four monasteries, to form centres of 
advaita learning and influence, Wringer! in Mysore, Govar- 
dhana in Puri, Sarada® in Dwarka,and Joshi at Badarinath in 
the Himalayas, All four have survived to our day, and theie 
are a number of .subordinate houses. Sringeri, of which he 
was himself the head, is the chief monastery, and its ruler is 
the supreme Pontiff of all advaita sannyasis. 

§ 199. Sankara made many tours through India, and proved 
a triumphant controversialist, if we may trust the traditions of 

^ The ten names are; l. Tiriha, a. Asra 7 ua, 3, Sarasvail, 4, EhS-raii^ 
5. Vana, 6 . Aranya, 7. Parvaia, 8. Sahara, 9. Giri, 10. Puri. Only 
the first three are pure, i,e. restricted to twice-bom men, or rather to 
Brahmans; for Kshatriyas and Vaisyas are negligible. Half of the 
Bharatl. order is also said to be pure. The other six are open to the four 
castes, but to no others. One often hears the phrase Sankara's Daadu 
also ; these are the innermost group of all ; for only a Brahman can 
receiye a daitda, i. e. a bamboo rod; and the ceremonial which attaches 
to it is so troublesome that many prefer to do without it. Many of the 
Da^namis have discarded clothing, and are called Nagas (from 
‘naked’). There were hundreds of them at the Kumbh Mela of 1918. 

* The goddess Sarasvatl as patroness of the sciences and speech is 
called Sarada, and has five faces and ten arms : Krishna ^astrl, SIL 1S7 
Tradition runs that to her grace Sankara attributed his powers. To this 
day the incumbent of Sringeri, whether in the monastery or on tour, publicly 
worships a large number of idols, Sarada amongst them towering, high 
above the rest. For this reason some scholars say Sankara was a Sakta 
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his school *, And, certainly, the extraordinary influence which 
his teaching- had in many parts of India in the following 
centuries forms the best corroboration of the claim. Thus, it 
is dear that the whole vast body of Smarta householders in 
the South and in Gujarat, and many also throughout the 
North, became his disciples, and recognized him as their 
religious head. To this day the superior of the monastery in 
Siingeri, who always bears the honoured name, Sankara, is 
Pontiff, not only of all advaita sannyasis,butof all the Smartas 
of the South and the West as rvell. Hence the immense 
influence which the Sankara wields, and the wealth which 
flow's into the monastery. This connexion sheds light on 
^ahkara^s acceptance and defence of the main positions of 
orthodox Hinduism in his Bhashya. 

But his teaching produced large results outside the immediate 
circle of his pledged disciples. The Bhagavatas^ in every 
part of the country, a Ramarte sect,^ which can be traced in 
the literature, and v'hich ought in all probability to be located 
in the South, and, at the other extremity of India, the Saivas 
of Kashmir, all fell under the spell of his philosophy, and 
taught it, in purity or with modifications, for centuries. 

§ aoo. There are also widespread traditions * to the effect 
that he persecuted the Buddhists and the Jains and destroyed 
their books, and cleansed the worship of a number of disrepu- 
table Hindu sects. To one who for the first time reads the 
Bhashya these late stories may well seem foolish mventrons , 
not can any one accept them as they stand ; yet his connextons 
with orthodox householders give a certain plausibility to the 
statements. He may possibly have originated the Right- 
hand movement among Saktas.^ 


1 Caa & 210 * See 5 219. . 

* The^two SiM-ara-wjayMr are dearly frotn 
refTfect tradition, portions of which may be m the 
attributed to Maaiava must have 

and both seem to have been provoked by the and the 

Madkvsvijay<i : Krishnasamy Aiyar, 3 ; and see ^ 279- 
' See § 3!7. 
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There are some Hindu scholars who say that he originated 
and enforced the Sraarta rule of worshipping the five gods,^ 
but there is no evidence in support of the assertion. 

§201. The next outstanding writer on the Vedanta is 
Vachaspati Misra, who occupies a very noticeable position. 
He tells us himself that he belonged to Tirhut and that he 
lived under a king named Nriga ; and in one of his books, the 
Nyayasuchlnibandha, he gives A. D. 841 a.s the year in which 
it was written.^ His home and his date are thus known. He 
was a Smarta Brahman, and must have been a very capable 
teacher of philosophy. He left seven books, all expository 
works, Avhich set forth, in clear and accurate philosophic 
language, five out of the six orthodox philosophies of Hinduism, 
the Vaiseshika being the only one of the six he did not 
expound. He is thus a very striking figure. Every scholai 
before his date is a controversiali.st, upholding his own .school 
against all comers, and fighting the teaching of every othei 
school. Vachaspati, on the other hand, knows no bias : he is 
simply an honest expositor of real philosophic grasp and great 
power of accurate expression. His books have therefore been 
greatly admired and widely used as text-books since his day. 
He wrote a commentary, the Bhamati, on Sankara’s Bh&shya 
which has been the most popular and useful of all the innu- 
merable works written to expound that masterpiece, and has 
been interpreted in turn by many scholiasts. 

c. The Sahhhya. 

§ 202. The Sahkhya-kdrikd, which, soon after it was 
written, was honoured by an attack from the great Vasu- 
bandhu, was translated into Chinese in the sixth century by 
a Buddhist monk.® Probably a little later, a scholar named 
Gaudapada (seemingly not the same as Sankara’s parama- 
giiru) * wrote the Sdhkkya- kdrikd-bhdshya^ which is of con- 

' See § 207. - Woods, Yo^a, xsiii. 

® Nanjio, 1300. Cf. Takakiisu, BEFEO. IV, i. 

^ ]a.cQb\,JAOS. XXXIII. 53, w. 2; Keith, /A’^X. 1916, 171 ; $S. 87. 
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sidei'iible importance in determining the precise meaning of 
the principles summarized in the stanzas. Then about 
A D. 850 Vachaspati produced his SMkkya-tattva^kauimidi, 
an exposition of the Kdrikd, which is regarded as one of the 
most authoritative of Sankhya works, and has been expounded 
in many super-commentaries. 

d. The Yoga. 

§ 203. There is a similar story to tell of the Yoga. A 
Bhdshya on the Yoga-sutra was written some time aftei 
A D. 650 by an unknown writer, and Vachaspati wrote the 
Tattva- Vaisaradi^ also an exposition of the Sutra, about 
A. D. 850. Woods remarks:^ 

The Bkaskya and, still more, the Tattva- VaUaradi are masterpieces of 
the philosophical style. They are far from being a loosely collected body 
of glosses. Their excessively abbreviated and disconnected order of 
words is intentional. 

It is very noticeable that the fresh developments in Yoga 
theory and practice reflected in the Tantras. Agamas, and 
Samhit^ do not seem to have produced the slightest effect on 
the ancient school. 

e. The Vaiseshika. 

^ 204. There is only one Vaiseshika writer to be mentioned, 
Prasastapada, whose date is in the neighbourhood of A.D. 600, 
and without whose Bhdshya the Vaiseshika-sutras would be 
almost unintelligible. But another work, the original of which 
IS lost, survives in a translation; in D. 648 the pilgrim, 
Hiouen Tsang, translated the Daiapaddrtha, said to be by 
Jnanachandra, into Chinese, 

f. The Nyaya. 

§ 205. The preceding chapter has shown that Vatsyayaiia's 
Bhdshya, which lights up the obscurity of the Nydya-sutras, 
belongs to the fifth or the beginning of the sixth century. To 

* Yaga, ix. 

N 
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thaf we now add XJddyot^^iXA'sNyaya-vartika^ on th.^ Bhashya, 
and V&ch.'as'^a.ti'^ Nydya-vdrtika-taiparya-pka., the former from 
about A, D. 650, the latter from about 840, 

On theae two closely related schools two significant facts 
require to be chronicled here. First, with Praiastapada, the 
atomic school becomes frankly theistic, and about the same 
time both schools become closely connected with the Pa^upata 
sect.'^ Secondly, the question has been seriously raised, 
whether the new doctrine of inference called tyapti, which 
appears in Indian logical treatises at this time, is not due to 
the influence of the Aristotelian logicA 

The study of logic in early India was greatly enriched by 
the labours of numerous Buddhist and Jain thinkers. Of all 
these scholars the most influential by far was the Buddhist 
Dignaga, who flourished before the middle of the sixth 
century ; but the first Jain logician, Siddhasena Divakara, 
lived probably a century earlier, and later Jain thinkers did 
good servicci^ 

B. The Purdnas. 

§ 306. All the Puranas, except the Bhdgavata^ seem to have 
been in existence by the end of this period, and probably 
earlier. It is' also probable that there was an authoritative 
list of the eighteen, in which both the ^iva and the Vdyu 
would have a place. But, though the eighteen existed then, 
all were not in the condition in which they are to-day. 
Numerous sections, khandas, sarhhitas, and such like have 
since then been foisted on the original texts, and large portions 
of the originals have been lost, either through accident or 
deliberate sectarian malice. 

The Garuda P. is clearly a manual compiled for the use of 
Smarta prie.sts ; for it contains detailed in.structions for the 
worship of the five gods, and gives information in many other 

^ Keith, 1914, 1097. 2 

^ Vidyabhushana, yt/y/Zi. 23-55 ; 8°- 
* Chaps. 16; 17; 22-34; 38-40; 43, 
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subjects which a practising priest would want to have. The 
Agni is also a Smarta document ; for it gives detailed instruc- 
tions about the worship of the five gods;^ but it may be 
meant for the use of Bhagavata priests ; ^ for it gives far more 
attention to Vishnu than to the other four, it contains a list of 
Pancharatra Samhitas,^* which is possible in a Bhagavata, but 
not in a purely Smarta work, and it uses the Bhagavata 
mantra at several points.* Both Puranas show very distinctly 
the influence of the Sakta teaching given in the Agamas, 
Tantras, and Sarhhitas, Of the original character of the 
Ndrada, Vardha, Vantana, and Brahmavaivartci Puranas it is 
hard to speak with certainty, but all seem to have contained 
Vaishnava material.® The ^iva, Linga^ and Kfirma Puranas 
are all Saiva in general character, and all three ® contain 
copies of certain parts of the Lakulfsa-Pasupata material 
which seem.s to have appeared first in the Vdyti} Of the 
Skanda ® it is not possible to speak with certainty. 

C. Smdrtas and their Literature, 

§ 307. At an early date some organizing genius persuaded 
the Smartas to make it a regular practice to worship the five 
gods, pancha deva^ Vishnu, Siva, Durga, Surya, Gane^a, m 
what is called Panchdyatana Pujd^ but the precise time and 
the name of the organizer are unknown. Many Smartas say 
that it was Sankara who imposed the rule ; some say Kuma- 
rila; while others say the practice is of still earlier origin 
But what is clear from the list itself is that the rule was 
formed at a time when Brahma had already fallen into the 

‘ Chaps. 21 ; 33 ; 69 ; 71 ; 73 ; 74- , 

’ Bhagavatas often act as archakas, Lnap. 39. 

* e. g- in chaps. 27 and 48. 

' See the quotations in Madhva’s Brahma-su-tra-bhashya. 

' Siva, Uttarardha, IX, ix; Lingo, VII ■ Knrma, LIL , 

’ See § 165. * P. Sastrl, I. In 

’ That is, ‘Five-Shrines Worship’. The methods of the worship as 
practised to-day explain the name. See § For the word see Jacob, 

£^<7.171. 
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background, and the five gods were prominent. The evidence 
contained in this chapter makes It probable that that was true 
by the opening of the seventh century ; but It is impossibie 
to give anything like a definite date. It i.s also essential to 
notice that the five are merely a panchayat representing all 
the gods ; the orthodox man recognizes the whole pantheon ; 
and, while he worships the five, he may worship as many more 
as he likes. Towards the end of this period five Upanishads, 
one on each of the divinities, were put together and called the 
Atkarvasiras U} They are doubtless all founded on .sectarian 
Upanishads. 

§ ao8. It will be at once recognized that Sankara’.s philoso- 
phical position fits the Smarta conception of the pantheon 
perfectly. From the point of view of rcligiou.s practice, the 
only difference between the advaita Vedanta and the Karma 
Mlmarhsa lies in the recognition of the Absolute behind all 
the gods. Thus it is not at all strange that Sankara won ovei 
a large number of Sinartas to the acceptance of his system. 
To this day, in most parts of South India and Gujarat, the 
word Smarta implies allegiance to Sankara a.s well as to the 
five gods and to Vedic observance. 

§ 309. For the twice-born the mo.st interesting literature 
published during the period would be the law-books and the 
works on the Mimamsa. The Narada and the Brihaspaii 
the chief legal smritis produced at this time, but there were 
many others. The publication of the great works of Prabha- 
kara and Kumarila on the Karma Mimarhsa would be of great 
interest to all Srautas and Smarta.s. Both these writers, and 
many other notable scholars of the period, Praiastapada, 
Vatsyayana, Udyotakara, and Vachaspati Misra were either 
Siautas or Smartas. The Gartida P? seems to be a manual 
written for Smarta priests. 

’ Weber, HIL. 170; Kennedy, HM. 346, &c. 

® See 5 206. 
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D. VdfsJmava Literature. 
a. Bhagavata Literature. 

§ aio. It seems dear that the Bhagavatas followed the 
Smiirtas in the two steps we have just dealt with : they 
accepted the worship of the five gods and the advaita Vedanta. 
Yet it seems as if their acceptance of the five gods had been 
less serious than their recognition of Siva as equivalent to 
Vishnu : so much seems to be implied in the practice of the 
sect to-day. Probably about the end of this period, after the 
adoption of Sankara’s system, some Bhagavata scholar wrote 
‘iht-^Skmda U.} to establish the truth of the doctrine of the 
identity of Vishnu and ^iva. The philosophy is advaita, and 
the classical pa.ssage in the Harivanda on the subject is 
utilized. A Bhagavata 6'.^ is mentioned among the Vaishpava 
Samhita.s, v^hich may be a Bhagavata document. 

§aii. Many Bhagavatas ai-e temple mlnistrants in South 
India to-day, and there is evidence which tends to suggest 
that in early times still larger numbers performed that service. 
'I'h&Agni P, seems to be a manual prepared for the use of 
Bhagavata priests, as is suggested above.® In the Tamil 
country to-day, while in most temples the ritual is conducted 
in accordance with the rules laid down in the Fancharatra 
Samhitas, there are a few temples in which Vaikhanasa 
Saihhitas are used. This is true of the shrine of Vehkatesvara 
on Tirupati hill, and of the temples in Conjeeveram, and 
Srlpemmbudur. What the age of these Saihhitas may be, is 
not yet known. They differ from the main group first of all 
in points of ritual. But there is a far more serious distinction : 
Appaya Dikshita tells us that Vaikhanasa manuals are con- 
sistent with Vedic usage while Fancharatra Samhitas are 
unorthodox.^ Now, it is dear that in the temple of Veiikate- 
^vara, in which the Vaikhanasa ritual is followed to this day, 
Siva and Vishnu were worshipped as equal until Ramanuja 

' lacob, EAU. 1 5 - ' No. 105 in Schraders list, IP AS. 8^ 

s ^ See the passage quoted by Chanda^ lAJ^. loo 
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interfered.^ Thus we can scarcely be wrong in concluding 
that the Vaikhanasa Sarhhitas have for centuries been used by 
Bliagavata archakas ^ for the ritual. It also seems clear that 
there were many more temples in which Vishnu and ^iva were 
adored as equal — i.e. Bhagavata shrines— during this period 
than there are to-day ; for many such temples are mentioned 
in the hymns of the Alvars ® ; and we know that Ramanuja 
sought to substitute Pahcharati-a for Vaikhanasa ritual wherever 
he went. What is the relation between these manuals and the 
Vaikhanasa-stitras ? ^ 

b. Pmichardtra Literature. 

§ a. The rise of the Vaishnava, or PaScharatra, Samhitas ® 
IS the most notable fact in the Vishnuite history of the period, 
but it is not yet possible to state with certainty when or where 
they were written. They can be traced in Kashmir in the 
tenth century, In the Tamil country in the eleventh,® and at 
later dates in South Kanara,^ but clear references at earlier 
dates are still lacking. The utmost we can say is that their 
striking similarity to the Saiva Agamas and to the early 
Tantrik literature, both Hindu and Buddhist, sugge.sts that 
the earliest of them arose about the same time as these thiee 
literatures, i. e. probably between A. D. 600 and 800, and that 
there is nothing in the general character of the books that is 
opposed to such a date. More precise evidence may become 
available any day.® 

The Samhit^ are supposed to number 108 ; but about 
double that number of names are known. Lists occur in four 

^ Govindacharya, R, 142. * I. e. templc-ministrants 

® Krishna i^astn, SlI. 12. * See § 160. 

® In this connexion I am much indebted to Dr. Schrader’s excellent 
monograph, Introduction to the PahcharMra and the Ahirbudhnya 
Samhitd\ also to Govindacharya’s JRAS. 1911, 93Sff. ; and to 
the relevant section in Iyengar’s Outlines. 

® Schrader, 5 . 17 f. 

In Madhva’s Bhdskya on the Vedania~mtras. 

' A careful survey of Vaishnava Tamil literature would likely provide 
some evidence. Sankara’s sta'tenMnt about ^andilya, Bhdshyay 1 1 , ii. 45, 
in all probability rests on a Sariihita. 
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Saiiihit§5, three containing over 100 names each, the fourth 
containing only 34. Taking the three long lists first, 52 names 
are common ; taking all four, only 1 1 are common. The results 
are thus rather hazy. Further, these books have suffered 
from interpolation in precisely the same way as the Puranas. 
Hence, it is not strange that the few scholars who have given 
some time to their study do not agree in their conclusions as 
to which are the earliest documents.^ 

§213. It is probably true that each Samhita, even in its 
earliest form, represented some sectarian division or some 
variety of doctrine or worship. Thus one of the Agastya 
Sarahitas is a Ramaite work ; it is probable that the Nara~ 
stmhd sprang from the special cult of the Narasiihha incarna- 
tion, which we deal with elsewhere ; and the DatiMreya, the 
Gawia, and the Saura may reflect the worship of DattS- 
treya, Ganeia, and the Sun. That later developments are 
lefiected in the SamhitS. literature is plain. R5manuja*s stay 
at Melkote is described in several works ; while Madhva 
doctrine obtrudes U.self distinctly in others. The literature 
will not be fully intelligible until these sectarian distinctions 
are realized. Schrader holds that most of the literature was 
produced in the north, but believes that several of the works 
belongto the Tamil south, notably /A/aru, Upendra,sxid Brihad 
Brahma!‘‘ He may be right, but, on the other hand, these 
may be northern works interpolated in the south. 

§ 214. The SamhitHs are historically noteworthy in two 
ways. They mark first the emergence of Sakta principles in 
the Vaishnava sect. But they are also notable as being the 
first manuals formed to expres both the beliefs and the 
practice of Vaishnavas. In the matter of practice they are as 
it were the Kalpasutras of the Vaishnavas.® Like the 


‘ Schrader {I PAS. 20) takes the Paushkara, Vardha, and Brahma as 
the earliest of aU, whili Iyengar {Outtines, 17S) regards the Lfshmi 
as ‘ decidedly very old and says that the/’arfwa is ' perhaps the oldert of 
all. With this latter judgement my friend, Mr. A. Govindachatya Svartim 


of Mysore city, agrees. 
“ IP AS. 16 f. 


* Govindacharya,/^?.^.?. 1911,940. 
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Saiva Againas, the Samhitas are said to consist of four 
sections : 

Jnana-pada : philosophical theology. 

Yoga-pada ; the new yoga teaching and practice. 

Kriya-pada : the building of temples and the making of 
images. 

Charyd-pada : religious practice. 

Only two Saihhitas, however, are known which are actually 
divided in this way, the Padtna and the Vishmitattva- Even 
those which deal with all the four categories are arranged in 
other ways ; and many deal only with Kriya and Charya. 
Indeed a very large part of all the material of the Samhitas 
deals with practice. This explairSs why they were so long 
kept secret. 

§315. The theology of the chief Samhitas is essentially 
a development of the teaching of the Narayaniya episode of 
the Epic with the addition of a considerable Sakta element 
The basis of the philosophy is the theistic Yoga. Our brief 
outline of the teaching is taken from Dr. Schrader’s excellent 
analysis : — In the supreme state Vishnu and his ^akti ’ are one 
Paramatman without distinction. It is in creation that 
they become distinguishable. Primary Creation falls into 
two stages, and Secondary Creation, which takes place 
36,000 times between two Primary Creations, also falls 
into two. 

A. In the first stage of Primaiy Creation the Sakti awakes 
as if from sleep in her two aspects, kriya, action, and bhuU, 
becoming, and manifests the six guna, i. e, attributes, of her 
Lord, viz. knowledge, unrestricted power, energy, strength, 
virility, splendour. These six together constitute Vasudeva, 
the first vyuha^ and his ^akti LakshmI. The .six fail into 
pairs, and from them emanate in order Sarhkarshana, 
Pradyumna, and Aniruddha, the second, third, and fourth 
vytihas, and their Saktis, From the vyuhas proceed twelve 

^ See § 168. “ See 5 106. 
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sub-vyuhas and twelve Vidyesvaras. -In this stage of creation 
are produced also the vibhavas, or incarnations of Vishnu, 
thirty-nine in number, and Vaikuntha, Highest Heaven, with 
all its dwellers. 

B. In the second stage of Primary Creation the bhuti aspect 
of the Sakti is manifested in the grosser forms, Kutastha 
Purusha and Maya Sakti. The Kutastha ‘Purusha is the 
aggregate of individual souls, massed together like bees, while 
the Maya is the immaterial source of the universe. From 
hei is produced Niyata, the regulator of all things ; from 
Niyata Kala, transcendental Time, regarded as a driving 
force; and from Kala the Guna-body, whence the three 
Sankhyan gunas emanate coalesce into Mulaprakriti, the 
impalpable source of material things. All these creations 
remain in existence from the time they are created until the 
time of Universal Dissolution, Mahapralaya. 

C. The first stage of each Secondary Creation corresponds 
very closely with the Sankhyan evolution, Yet there are 
differences; the Vaishnava system starts not only with the 
Mulaprakriti and Purusha but with Kala also, and the 
Purusha is the one Kutastha Purusha instead of an infinite 
number of souls. The other differences need not detain us, 

D. The five gross elements, ether, air, light, water, and 

earth, having been produced, coalesce into a mass, and the 
world-egg, with the creator god, Brahma, the fifth vyuha, 
in it, is produced, or, according to certain Saihhttas, innu- 
merable world-eggs ; and thereafter there come the details of 
creation. ’ 

Souls are of four classes, the liberated, those fit for libera- 
tion, the ever-bound, and those fit for darkness. Predesti- 
nation is thus clearly taught. A soul reaches knowlege and 
liberation by the grace of the Lord, and he is not merged 
in him but joins him in Vaikuntha. A few Saihhitas are so 
advaitic in tone as to approach the idea of the absolute 
identity of the soul and God, but the general teaching cleaily 
recognizes the soul as distinct. The .soul is atomic in size, 
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but when liberated is omniscient and in a sense also omni- 
potent and omnipresent. 

The doctrine of the channels and centres of occult foixe in 
the human body with its method of Yoga practice and 
miraculous results, which we describe below ^ as found in the 
Sakta system, appears in the same form in these Vaishnava 
works.® The doctrines of mantra and yantra in the Samhitas 
are indistinguishable from the Sakta teaching described 
below.® Magic in all its forms, with innumerable spells and 
rites and talismans, is carefully described and eagerly com- 
mended. The great sectarian mantras, Om namo Bhdgavate 
V&sudevaya (Bhagavata), Om namo Nardyanaya (:^ri- 
Vaishnava), and the famous mantra of Narasirhha are all 
adored and studied and expounded in a thousand ways. 
The sect-mark of the isri-Vaishnavas of South India consists 
of two white curving lines, like the outline of a vase, and 
a single red vertical line set in the centre and meeting the 
white lines at the base. The white lines represent Vishnu, 
the red line his sakti, in accordance with the ^akta doctrine 
of creation. The Samhitas ordain that Vaishnavas shall not 
only paint the sect-mark on the brow and elsewhere, but shall 
also brand the symbols of Vishnu on the body with red-hot 
irons. The twice-born Vaishnava is expected to select a guru 
and receive initiation, dlkshd, from him. Initiation consists 
of five acts, Tdpa^ branding the symbols on the body, Pundra, 
painting the sect-mark, Ndma, taking a name, Mantra, 
reception of the formula of adoration, Yaga, worship.* There 
is nothing in Vaishnavism that corresponds with chakra-pujd^ 
and only vegetarian offerings are allowed in the temples. 
The strict Vaishnava uses only vegetarian diet. The Pancha- 
ratra system is still unorthodox in these manuals,® as we 
found it to be in the Epic. 

The religion of the Samhitas is open to all four Hindu 


* See 5 332, 
“ § 332. 

“ See § 234. 


® Schrader, 118 ff, 

* Govindacharya,_//?v^ 5 '. 1911,946. 
“ Schrader, IP AS. 97. 
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castes without distinction, but not to outcastes. The position 
of the Gita ^ in this matter is retained. 

§216. In the Tamil south, alongside of the Pancharatra 
manuals, about a dozen Saiiihitas are found, which are called 
Vaikhanasa. They are discussed above.® 

We now deal briefly with the few local groups or sub-sects 
which can be distinguished at this stage in Vaishnava history. 

I. Tamil Vaishnavas. 

§ 217. We begin with the Tamil country. From the 
seventh to the tenth century there seems to have been a 
succession of poet-singers in Tamil-land who wandered about 
from shrine to shrine, composing hymns and singing in 
ecstasy before the images of their loved divinity. Many 
were Saivas, and many were Vaishnavas. Of the latter 
twelve are specially remembered, and honoured under the 
title of Alvars. Their religion was above all a passionate 
emotion. Their chief joy was to gaze into the divine eyes of 
a favourite image, and to pour out their praises in music and 
song. Often, after a long absence, the poet's feeling was too 
much for him, and he fell unconscious on the temple-floor 
before the image, stunned by the flood of his emotions, or, 
during the night, he would fall sick with longing for the 
beautiful face which he could not see until the temple-doors 
were opened in the morning. They taught Outcastes, and 
some of them are said to have been Outcastes. Apart from 
local legends and epithets suggested by the temples or the 
forms of the images, their poems show only the influence of 
the Epics and early Puranas. The Samhitas were probably 
late in penetrating to the Tamil south. Y et these men have 
been regarded as the teachers of the ^ri-Vaishnava sect. 
Their hymns have a great and honoured place in the training 
of scholars and in public worship, and their images are wor- 
shipped in the temples. The following is the list of their 
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names in the traditional order of their appearance :-—i. Poy- 
gaiar, a. Bhutattu, 3. Peyar, 4. Tirumalisaij 5. Sathakopa or 
Nammalvar, 6. Madhurakavi, 7. Kulaiekhar, 8. Periyar, 
9. Andal, 10. Tondarippodi, ii. Tiruppanar, la. Tirumahgai. 
One of these, Andal, was a woman. Tirumahgai and Nam- 
malvar are the greatest, and Nammalvar is the most famous 
of all. There is no certainty yet as to the chronology of the 
Alvars. Barnett ^ suggests that Tirumahgai and Nammalvar 
belong to the eighth century or thereabouts, but other dates 
are proposed by other scholars.^ 

There are two Upanishads which probably belong to this 
period, and which are both devoted to the Narayana-mantra, 
Om namo Narayandya, namely the Ndrayana and the Atma- 
bodha Upanishads.® The Sri-Vaishnava sect, which took definite 
shape among Tamil Vaishnavas during the next period, use this 
formula astheir sect-mantra. Thus the Upanishads areprobably 
connected with the sect. 

2. The Narasimha Sect. 

§ai8. The date of the Nrisimha-tdpaniya Upanishads^ 
makes it plain that the Nrisirhha, or Narasimha, sect which 
worshipped the Man-lion incarnation of Vishnu, must have 
been organized, at the latest, quite early in this period. This 
god is recognized all over India, but traces of his worship are 
far more abundant in the south than the north ; and he is still 
the family god of many families in the south. Yet we must 
not assume that the sect was founded in the south. The 
sectarian mantra is an amtshtubh verse, called the royal 
mantra, mantrardja, of Nrisiihha, and it is accompanied by 
four ancillary mantras. The chief scriptufe of the sect is the 
pair of Upanishads already mentioned. The first, called the 

1 BMCTB. 7. 

“ K. Aiyangar, AL 220, 377 : S. Aiyangar, TS. 290. 

» Deussen, Vr. 747 ff. 

* As they were expounded by Gaudapada about A.D. 750 or rather later, 
they cannot be dated later than the seventh century. See Deussen, SUV. 
752 ff. 
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Nrisiihha-p 7 lrva~tapamya^ is in two parts, the first of which 
glorifies the royal mantra by mystic identifications and inter- 
pretations, and also the four Anga mantras, while the second 
gives directions for the making, by means of the royal mantra 
of Nrisiriiha and three other famous Vaishnava mantras, of 
a diagram, yantra, which, worn on the neck, the arm, or in 
a lock of hair, will prove a potent amulet. The second 
Upanishad, called the Nrisimha-uttara-tapantya, also en- 
courages the cult of the royal mantra, but its emphasis falls 
on the sectarian theology, in which Nristrhha is identified with 
the supreme Brahman, the Atman, and the syllable Om. 
Both Upanishads were expounded by Gaudapada, and the 
first at least by Sankara. The use of the famous mantraraja 
was not confined to the sect ; three chapters are devoted to 
its exposition in the Ahirhudhnya. S-^ The popularity of the 
Nrisiriiha Upanishads led to their being imitated in other 
sects ; the most notevvorthy of these copies are the Rama, 
Ganapati, Gopala, and Tripura Tdpantya Upanishads.® 
There are two other documents belonging to the sect which 
in all probability come from this period, the Nridmha 
Upapurdna^ and the Nrisimha S.* The former is men- 
tioned by Alberuni in A.D. 1030,® so that it almost certainly 
belongs to the period, but there is more doubt about the 
latter, as the earliest known reference to it is in Vedanta 
Desika of the fourteenth century. 

3. TAe Rama Sect. 

§ aip. In a late interpolated passage in Valmiki's Rdmd- 
yana^ Rama is hailed as the one eternal God, and his 
devotees are mentioned, but there is no evidence that an 
organized Ramaite sect existed in those early days. But 
there need be no doubt about the existence of such a sect in 
this period. It is implied in the Rdma-purva-tdpanlya 

^ Chaps. 54 to 56. See Schrader, IP AS. 143- 

* See § 219; § 239; § 280; § 316. * Eggeling, SMIO. 3515 

* Schrader, IP AS. 8, 18. ' Sachau, 1. 130. 

' VI. 1 19 : see § 107. 
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Upanishad/ which sets Rama forth as an incarnation of 
Brahman, expounds a royal mantra — Ram Rawaya namah — 
and describes a mystic diagram which leads to release and 
other blessings. A secret alphabet is also taught as the 
vehicle of secret mantras. The Rdma-uttara-tdpanlya 
Upanishad^ consists mostly of passages taken from earlier 
Upanishads, and may belong to a later date. One of the 
Vaishnava Saihhitas, the Agastya-Sutlkshna Samvddap 13 
a Raniaite work, and almost certainly belongs to this period , 
for it is referred to and quoted in the Adhydtma Rdmdyana,^ 
Dr. Schrader’s assumption that the worship of Rama is a 
modem growth, and that a Ramaite Samhiti must therefore 
be a very recent production, is unfounded, for there is plenty 
of evidence that Rama has been continuously worshipped 
from very early times. But until this and other Saihhitas 
bearing Ramaite names® are carefully examined, the question 
of their date must remain in doubt. 

§ 220. We may also reasonably ask whether there was not 
a Dattatreya sect. This seems to be implied by what is 
contained in the Yadava-girt Mahatmya in the Narada and 
Matsya Puranas, by various references elsewhere to Datta- 
treya, and by what the Manbhaus say. 

E. Saiva Literature. 

§ 221. It is not yet possible to say definitely how many 
Saiva sects used or produced Agamas. One is inclined to 
suggest, very tentatively, a division of mediaeval Saivas into 
two groups as under ; — 

( I. Pa^upatas. 

2. Lakull^a-Pa^upatas. 

2. Kapalikas. 

4. Nathas. 

5. Gorakshanathls, 

'6. Rase^varas, 

* Deussen, SUV. 803. ’ lb. 818. ® Schrader, IP AS. 6, 19 

* See § 294- ® Schrader, IPAS. nos. 26, 101, 153 in list, pp. 6 to 9. 
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b. Agamic Saivas 


'I. Sanskrit School of ^aiva Siddhanta 
%. Tamil Saivas. 

3, Kashmir Saivas. 

\4. Vira Saivas. 


It is clear that the second group were closely allied, and that 
they accepted the Agamas. The Tamil and Vira Saivas call 
themselves Maheivaras to-day and do not call themselves 
Pa^upatas, although their theology depends on the Pasupata 
doctrine of the Epic. Their writers reject the doctrine of the 
incarnations of Siva as taught by the Pa^upatas, and tell, 
instead, stories of his having appeared in numerous theophanies. 
The first group were also closely connected in several ways, 
and they do not seem to have recognized the Agamas ; but 
as only weak remnants of them have survived until our days, 
it js difficult to get clear information. We now deal with the 
sects as far as we can trace them. 


a. Pabupata Saivas, 

§ There is first the parent sect of Pa^upatas. Pra^as- 
tapada, the early commentator on the Vaiieskika-sutra, was 
a ^aiva, and almost certainly a Pasupata, and Bharadvaja, 
1 e. Uddyotakara, the author of the gloss on \h.& Nyaya-bhoshya, 
is definitely called Paiupatacharya. Bana and Hiouen Tsang 
both refer to the Pasupatas as one of the prominent sects of the 
time. Sankara criticizes them in his Bhashya, on the ground 
that their doctrine of God as the operative but not the 
material cause of the world stands in opposition to Upanishad 
doctrine. 

j. The Lakullsas. 

§ 233. The Lakull^a system, which seems to be a specialized 
form of the Pasupata,^ arose in Gujarat, as we have seen, at 
a very early date, and probably developed a philosophical 
literature before the opening of the seventh century. Conse- 
quently they did not accept the new teaching of the Saiva 

‘ Bhandavkar believes there is but the one system, called indifferently 
Pasupata, Lakulisa, or Lakull^a-Pasupata. 
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Agamas. During this period the sect spread as far south as 
Mysore and also into Rajputana. The lists of the incarnations 
of Siva, which are copied in ^^Linga and Kurma Puranas 
from the Vayti, and which mention Lakull, are Lakullia 
documents.^ There is an image of Lakullsa, which belongs 
to the seventh century, at Jharapatan in Gujarat, 

2 . The Kdpdlikas. 

§ 234 - The Kapalikas, i.e, the skull-men, are another 
specialization of the Paiupatas, but it is hard to say whether 
they were ever a sect. The evidence suggests that they have 
never been more than an order of ascetics. In doctrine and 
practice they stand in the closest possible relation to the Left- 
hand Saktas. They seem to have been organized about the 
very beginning of this period. An inscription,^ dating from 
the first half of the seventh century, mentions the god 
Kapalesvara and his ascetics. In the Mdlatl-Mddhava, a 
drama produced early in the eighth century,^ one of the chief 
characters is Aghoraghanta, a Kapalika ascetic, who acts as 
priest of the goddess Chamunda in a royal city, and is con- 
nected with the great ^aiva shrine, Sri-^aila, in the Telugu 
country, Kapala-Kundala, i,e. Skull-earring, is a nun, a 
devotee of the goddess, and a pupil of Aghoraghanta. Both 
practise yoga, and through it have won miraculous poweis. 
The beliefs they hold are full of Sakta ideas, and amongst 
their practices is human sacrifice. Aghoraghanta plots to 
sacrifice the heroine of the play to Chamunda, but is finally 
killed by the hero. The nun wears a necklace of skulls, and 
carries a heavy rod from which hangs a string of bells. 

3 - The Ndtkas. 

The Nathas are extremely hard to get hold of. The 
Gorakshanathis, a special sect derived from them, are Saivas, 
while modem Nathas, e.g. Bhaskararaya of Tanjore, aie 
Saktas. 

1 See § 227. Bhandarkar, FS. 1 18. 

® EJ?£. IV. 886 ; V. A. Smith, £///. 3, 378. 
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b. A^autic ^aivas. 

§ 225. The rise of the Agamas is the chief literary event m 

the history of Saivisni during this period. According to 

tradition there arc twenty-eight of these manuals, divided as 

under E — 

/ 

i. Saivic: Kamika, Yogaja, Chintya, Karana, Ajita, 

Dipta, Sukshma, Sahasra, Amsuman, Sup- 
rabha (Suprabheda). 

ii. Raudric : Vijaya, NHvasa, Svayambliuva, Agneyaka, 

Bhadra, Raurava, Makuta, Vimala, Chan- 
drahasa {Chandrajnana), Mukhayugbimba 
(Mukhabimba), Udgita (ProdgTta), Lalita, 
Siddha, Santana, Narasirhha (Sarvokta or 
Sarvottara), Parameivara, Kirana, Para 
(Vatula). 

Each of these Agamas is then attended by a group of Upa- 
gamas, the total number contained in the list amounting to 19??. 

The date of the earliest of these manuals is still obscuie. 
The Tamil poets, Tirumular, who lived somewhere about 
A.D. 800, Sundarar, who was either a contemporary of 
Tirumular or came a little later, and Manikka Vachakar, 
whose date is not far removed from A, D. 900, all refer to the 
Agamas, and both Tirumular and Manikka use much of their 
phraseology.* Mr. J. C. Chatteqi tells us ^ that the Siva-sutras 
were promulgated in Kashmir by Vasugupta about A. D. 850 
with the express purpose of substituting an advaita philosophy 
for the more or less dualistic teaching of the Agamas, which 
were then the foundation of the Saivisni of Kashmir. This 
statement is supported by references to two Agamas, the 

f t 

^ Ramana’s Tr. of Appayadskshita’s Gloss on Srikantha’s Saiva- 
bhashya, 

“ 1 owe this valuable information about Tirumular and Sundarar to my 
fnend, the Rev. Francis Kingsbury of Bangalore. F or these poets see § 229 

® KS..7~\o ; 36 (a). 
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Matanga ^ and the Svayambhuva, in Somananda of Kashmir,^ 
who flourished towards the end of the ninth century, and by 
numerous quotations in Kshemaraja,® another Kashmir writer 
belonging to the eleventh century. The earliest known MS., 
a copy of the Kirana, is dated A D. 924.* From these facts 
we may conjecture that the earliest Agamas, like the Hindu 
and Buddhist Tantras, are to be assigned to the seventh and 
eighth centuries, yet, until more definite evidence becomes 
available, we must not say more. No scholar has as yet 
ventured an opinion as to which of the Agamas are oldest. 

§ 226. The Agamas mark the appearance of Sakta ideas 
among Saivas, and are also the earliest of their codes of 
temple-building, image-making, and religious practice. Then 
contents are supposed to fall into four division.s, like the 
Sarhhitas. The following sketch of the teaching of the 
Agamas is drawn from Iyengar’s account,'* which is based on 
the Mfigendra A., the first, or knowledge, .section of the 
Kamika, the first Agama. The whole system is condensed 
in the first verse of the work: 'Siva is beginningless, fiee 
from defects, the all-knower. He remove.s from the in- 
finitesimal soul the web of bonds that obscure its natuie’ 
He can create both gradually and suddenly, because creation 
IS of that double character, and he possesses an eternal instru- 
ment for* the work, the Sakti, who is a conscious being and at 
the same time the Lord's body. His body is all energy 
(iakti) ; it is composed of the five mantras. Being so utterly 
different from our body, no evils or obstructions can attach 

themselves to it. Consciousness exists in the atman at all 
^ * 

times and on all sides, perfect in Siva and in the liberated, 
but not manifest in the unliberated, because in them obscured 

Siva-^akti is a category intermediate between Siva, who is 
pure consciousness, and Matter, which is unconscious. She is 
the cause of the bondage of all beings and also of their release 

‘ This is one of the Upagamas, and is dependent on the Param£~ 
tvara A. 

“ KS. iq. _ * Hali, pp. 197-S. 

* H. P. Sastrl, It. xxiv, ® Outlines, 15 1 ff. 
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She is the eternal Word, the subtle link between concept and 
utterance. To this is attached the whole doctrine of mantras.’^ 
The theory of the existence of a system of yogic nerves and 
circles in the body ® is taught. 

Siva is Pa^upati, Lord of flocks. Hence man is called 
Paiu, the Lord’s creature.® His body is unconscious; he 
himself is conscious. The Pa^u is, in his own nature, the 
abode of eternal and omnipresent Chidakti, mind^energy. 
But the Pa^u is bound by Pasa, the bond, and it is threefold, 
Anava, Ignorance, Karma, the result of his action, Maya, the 
material cause of the world. This last bond, Maya, does not 
bear the meaning that it does in Sankara’s system. It stands 
for the beclouding, deceiving, materializing influence of the 
visible world. Fettered by these bonds, the pa^u is a finite, 
lestricted being, bounded by his body. The Sakti is included 
in these bonds, avid through them the Lord’s work of obscura- 
tion of souls is carried out. The ;^akti evolves also into 
Anugraha, the grace of the Lord, and by the gradual 
destruction of the bond.s leads the soul to liberation. ‘ It is 
revealed that Identity with ^iva results, when all fetters aie 
removed.’ 

But while this may stand as an approximation to the teach- 
ing of the earliest Agamas, it is of- importance to recognize 
that they are not a uniform body. Several sects arc represented 
in them, and until these differences are clearly recognized we 
shall have no accurate conception of Agamic teaching. 

§227. The Linga and Kurma Puranas are Saiva docu- 
ments comparable with the Vaishnava Apii and Garuda in 
general character. It is also probable that, like them, they 
come from the middle of the period; for they reflect the 
teaching of the Agamas and the Tantras and refer to some 
of these texts. Both Puranas^ repeat with alterations and 


> S=e .be nccoeM of <te »■«,» 

134-33 i Konaa, I. ’iii. I””* 

Ramana in his Tr. of Appaya Drkshita on the PP' ^^-14 

He quotes all the texts, except the original one in the Vayu. 
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additions the account of the twenty-eight incarnations of Siva 
and their disciples from the In the Lihga there is 

a long dissertation on the mystic meaning of the word^ Om 
and of the letters of the alphabet,'' in the manner of Sakta 
tieatises,^ while in theifwrym* a number of the Sakta Tantras 
art referred to, and the worship of the Saktis is recommended 
It is not yet known which Saiva sects these documents come 
fiom, except that the list of incarnations is Lakulisa, 

§ 238. The smearing of the body with ashes was part of 
the practice of Pasupata ascetics from the time of the Athar- 
vasiras U.^ at least j and the sect-mark is now universally 
made with ashes. In all the sects, these marks seem to date 
from the first paid of this period, when the new manuals taught 
the power of magic diagrams. The Saiva sect-mark, the 
liipundra, as it is called, consists of three lines of ash drawn 
by the fingers horizontally across the brow, and often also 
on the breast, arms, and other parts of the body a.s well. It 
io thus probable that the Kalagnirudra f/.," which is a mystic 
meditation on the Tripundra, comes from the first half of our 
peiiod. 

I, Tamil Saivm. 

^ 229. In the Tamil country the most noteworthy Saiva 
peisonalities during these centuries are poets. There are first 
of all three who are in every way parallel to the Vaishnava 
Alvars, but they are not distinguished by any title. They 
are called Nayanars, like other religious leaders, but if they 
aie spoken of as a distinct group, they are simply called T/ii 
Three. Their names are Nanasambandhar, Appar, and Sundara- 
murti. The two former belong to the seventh, the last to the 
eighth or ninth century. Like the Alvars, they were poet- 
singers, filled with overflowing bhakti towards Siva. They 
wandered from temple to temple, singing their hymns and 


' See § 165. 
“ See S 332. 
® See S 112. 


“ Muir, OST, IV. 329. 
* Chap, XI 1 . 

® Deussen, SUV. 735. 
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dancincj in rapture before the images of Siva, the dancing 
Lord, and his beloved Uma, and drew crowds after them 
They show no dependence on the Agamas, though Sundarai 
mentions them, but use the Epics and the Puranas and express 
the traditional piety and devotion of the community. Only 
a few of their hymns have been translated into English. 

Tirnmular* (£■. A.D. 800), in his Tiruniantram, is the earliest 
Tamil poet who reflects the theology of the Agamas. His 
work is a masterpiece as a poem, and it deals with practical 
lehgion. 

Rather later there arose a still greater man, Manikka- 
Vachakar, ‘ whose utterances are rubies’. He lived about 
A. D. 900,“ and left a large number of lyrical poems short and 
long, which are known as the Tiru-Vdekakam, 'The Sacred 
Utterance He wa.s a man of education and position con- 
nected with Madura, but a sudden conversion, in which the 
personal influence of a guru was dominant, led him to give 
up his position and become a wandering devotee. That he 
was a cultured man who entered fully into the heritage of 
the M'ork- of tho.se who preceded him is clear from his poems. 
Contents, .style, diction, and mastery of metres all show the 
accomplished poet. He uses freely the stores of the Epics, 
the Puranas, and the Agamas, and also the very rich Tamil 
literature that already lay behind him. He knew also how 
to find poetry in local customs and homely stories, especially 
the mass of legends that illustrate Siva’s sacred .sports. Ovei 
all he threw the glamour of his genius. A considerable amount 
of the technical theology of the Agamas appears in his lines, 
and he frequently speak.s of them a.s revealed by Siva. We 
may also note his di-slike for the Vedanta, which must mean 
S.inkara’.s mdyavada. 

' Barnett, BMCTB. 5 ; Fr.aiser, ERE. V. 23. 

^ Barnell (/A’l/CTy/. s n.) says between A.D. 800 and 1000; Frazer and 
others says between A. I>. 800 and 900 {ERE. V. 23). Cf. .S. Aiyangar, 
rs,, Ap[>, ill. 
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2. Kashmir ^aivas. 

§ 230. In Kashmir the ^aiva Agamas were accepted as 
revelation and became the basis of all religious thought in the 
Saiva community. Then about A.D. 850 the ^iva-sutras were 
promulgated in a mysterious way a.s a fresh utterance from 
Siva ; and under the stimulus of this work a rich philosophical 
literature continued to spring up for three centuries. The ^iva- 
sutras and the Spanda-K drikds, which expound them, are 
rather practical in character, but by about A.D. 900 the Siva- 
drishti of Somanauda provided a more distinctly philosophical 
groundwork for the system. The ontology is monistic, and 
release depends upon a discipline which consists in the con 
tinuous recognition, of man’s identity with Siva. 
Yet the world is not treated as a mere illu-sion. It is an 
dbkdsa or manifestation of Siva through the ^akti, and i$ 
present to his consciousness, though not in the form in ivhich 
It appears to the individual mind. The process of the evolu- 
tion of the universe keeps in the main to the Sankhya senes, 
but it has several interesting features of its own. The system 
IS called Trika, because It deals with three principles, Siva, 
Sakti, anu, or Pati, pa^a, pa^u, and also Pratyabhijna from its 
law of recognition. An outline of the teaching may be found 
in Madhava’s Sarva-darsana-sahgraka, or the details may be 
studied in Chatterji’s monograph.^ The system is distinctly 
more monistic than the teaching of the Agamas, with which 
the new literature struggles to show its full agreement. How 
are we to account for the change? The activity of the gieat 
Sankara falls in the first half of the ninth century, and we 
may be .sure that the traditions are right when they say he 
visited Kashmir dui'ing one of his controversial toui's. It is 
thus most probable that he influenced the Saiva leaders very 
deeply and was the source of the stimulus which created the 
^iva-sutra and the movement which followed. 


' Kashmir Shaivtsin^ 
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F. ^akia Literature. 

3 . The Taniras. 

§ 231, The sect of Durga is now reorganized with a new 
theology, a more varied cult, and a fresh literature. It is 
called the Sakta sect. There is no authoritative canon of the 
TanttaSjthe literature of the Saktas. In several places lists of 
d^ty-four Tantras are found, and one list contains three groups 
of sixty-four,^ but these catalogues differ so seriously the one 
hom the other that, as yet at least, they are of little help to 
the student. Hundreds of Tantras are mentioned in the lists, 
and, although many are lost for ever, a very large number 
still .survive. In addition there are several ^akta documents 
scattered about in the Puranas, and numerous hymns in praise 
of the goddes.s, lineal descendants of those already discussed, 
are found in various placets. 

Only a very few of these authorities can be dated with any 
certainty, but there are a number more whose age can be 
approximately discerned. It is scarcely possible as yet to 
classify the texts as belonging to the sub-sects, references to 
which are found from quite early times.=* The whole literature 
awaits the toil of scholarly investigators. What we propose 
to do is to give brief notices of all the important works whose 
age is approximately known. In this way an outline of the 
history will be afforded and a basis of study provided. 

A MS. of the Kitbjikmnata T, in Gupta character proves 
that that work dates from the seventh century at latest. A 
MS. of the Parmnesvaramaia T. is dated A.D. 858, and a MS 
of the MaJiakmilajnana Vinirnaya is quite as old,® the works 
themselves being probably a good deal older. A careful study 
of these three Tantras would give a very full account of early 
Sakta philosophy and worship. From the Kubjikawata we 
may conclude that a formed Sakta theology and ritual were 

' ^ Avalon’s TanU^k TerU, i. «• 5 Dvlt’s Mahinir^m T. v. 

2 H, P. 8astn, I. Ixiv, Ixxvjii. 

» Ih. I. kxvil, Ixxvui IL xxi, xruu 
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already in existence about A. D. 600. The Niivasatattva 
Samhitd, a MS. of which is believed to date from the eighth 
century,^ gives detailed regulations for all aspects of Sakta life 
It is probable that a few more of the existing Tantras come 
from this period, but, in the absence of clear evidence, it is 
better to acknowledge our ignorance. 

The Ckandi-iataka of Bana belongs to the first half of the 
seventh century, but it is rather a literary than a religious 
work, and its value as a source is thus rather limited. The 
MdlaE-Mddhava of Bhavabhuti, a drama produced at Kanouj 
early in the eighth century, gives in several scenes very vivid 
pictures of the worship and the magic practices of the Saktas 
of that time. 

The contents of the Tanti'as might, like the contents of the 
Vaishnava Sarhhitas and the Saiva Agamas, quite well be 
divided into four clas.ses, Theology, Yoga, Construction of 
temples, images, &c., Religious practices. A very large pio- 
portion of the matter falls, as a matter of fact, under the last 
of the four heads. The Sakta system is fundamentally an 
unlimited array of magic rites drawn from the practice of the 
most ignorant and superstitious classes. The following seem 
to be its more prominent features as represented in the early 
books. 

§ 23 2. The system ® sprang from Saivism, and the main cult 
gathers round the wife of Siva, but it is found associated with 
man}' other goddesses also. The genetic idea is this that, 
since the eternal, inconceivable Supreme, Siva-Brahman, is 
altogether inactive, while his spouse is pure activity, iakti, the 
creation and recreation of the world and all the work of divine 
grace and liberation are her functions. She is thus of far 
more importance than Siva : without his ^akti Siva is a corpse ® 
From ^akti comes the adjective idkia, which forms the name 
of the sect. The dogmatic runs as follows ; the Sakti is one 
with Brahman, but, in so far as she is differentiated, she is the 

^ H. P. ^ astri, I. Ixxvii. ^ See Avalon, TGL. Introd. 

® Ktebjika 7!, chap. i. 
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active aspect and manifests Brahman in all created things and 
beings. From the point of view of religion she is superior 
to Brahman. Philosophically, the system, like the sectarian 
theology of the Puranas, follows the theistic Sahkhya and 
uses only a few Vedantic ideas. The Sakti is identified directly 
or indirectly with Mula-prakriti ; the whole world is meiely 
the unfolding of the Sakti. 

The mystic and miraculous side of the Yoga system plays 
a large part in Saktism. There are two starting-points. The 
fiist is dependent on the analysis of the sacred syllable Om 
alieady carried out in the Yoga Upanishads. N'dda, bindu, 
and hija are momenta in creation ; the Sakti is sabda^ sound, 
the eternal Word. Thus every letter of the alphabet is instinct 
with the power of the Sakti ; and mantras, i.e. words or phrases 
framed from these letters in accordance with their inner powers, 
arc omnipotent spells, which in Saktism are at the service of 
the initiate. Every mantra is thus a divine creation, and the 
whole body of the mantras is identical with the Sakti. The 
vast majority of these mantras are nonsen.se syllables such as 
Hrihg, Hung, Tha, Aihg,- Hum, Phat, sparks from the blazing 
furnace of aboriginal superstition whence the system arose, oi 
from the equally superstitious stores laid up in the Aikarva- 
veda. On the other hand, within the human frame, the system 
teaches, there are immense numbers of minute channels or 
thieads of occult force, called nadl. The most important of 
all, the Sushumna, is in the spinal cord. Connected with 
these channels there are six great centres, or circles {chakra)., 
of occult force situated in the human trunk, the one above the 
other. Each of these is described as a lotus. Muladhara, the 
lowest and most important of all, contains Brahman in the 
foim of a linga, and the Devi lies asleep, coiled three and 
a half times’- round the linga like a serpent.® In this postuie 

' This probably has reference to the three and a half morae of the 
syllable Om, as taught in the Yoga Upanishads: § loo. 

® See an image in G. N. Rao, Hindu Iconography^ I. 328, and Buddhist 
images in which a snake coils round the Buddha’s limbs, Getty, CNB 
Plate VI. 
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she is called Kundalini, the coiled one. By ^akta yoga she 
may be waked and induced to ascend to the highest chakra. 
These channels arid centres form the basis of all the miracle- 
working power which the initiate can achieve. They are 
mentioned, along with the marvellous results that may be 
gained through them, in the MMail-MadJtaimy 

b. Mantra, Y antra, Mudra. 

§ 233. It is possible to trace in pre-Christian centuries the 
rise of adoration mantras, brief expressions of the unutterable 
reverence of the soul for the divine, or human, centre of the 
faith. In this period the doctrine that the Devi is incarnate 
in sound led to the conviction that the sectarian mantra is the 
concentrated essence of all divine truth, and that it is instinct 
with supernatural power. Hence it was studied in every 
possible way, worshipped with deepest reverence, and used for 
the formation of spells and amulets. 

^aktas made large use of mysterious diagram.s, and 
mandala, often engraved on metal plates, pS.tra, consecrated 
pots and jars, ghata, ritual gestures made with the fingers, 
mtidrd, and ritual movements of the hands, called nydsa, foi 
the bringing of the goddess into the body.^ The belief in the 
magic power of diagrams led to the use of sect-marks. These 
are lines, curves, circles, spots, and designs which are painted 
or smeared on the brow and other parts of the body, in order 
to place the person under the protection of these powerful 
instruments and the divinities they represent,® The Sakta 
sect-mark is the Saiva Tripundra.* All the .sect-marks have 
a phallic significance. They refer to the union of the god 
with hi.s iakti. 

c. The Cult. 

/ 

§ 234. The new Sakta cult is fourfold. There is first the 
public worship of the goddess in temples. From the very 

^ Act. V. at the beginning. * Avalon, TGL. xcii, xciv, cv, cvii 

® This will be evident at once to any one who will tahe a look at Moor’s 
table of sects-marks, Hindu Pantheon. 

* See § 228, and rf. Avalon, TGL. Ixviii. 
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time when the system was organized, the offerings were 
vegetarian, animal, and human, and the three forms were prac- 
tised until the British abolished human sacrifice.^ Vegetarian 
offerings are laid before the image, while animals — male goats 
and buffaloes — are usually sacrificed in the open air at a little 
distance from it,^ and there also human sacrifice was carried 
out. In the first half of the seventh century, during the reign 
of the emperor Harsha, the greatest of all Chinese pilgrims, 
Hiouen Tsang, was almost sacrificed to Durga.^ In the Malafi~ 
Madhava* the heroine is seized by a priest of Chamunda, one 
of the many forms of the goddess, and carried to her temple to 
be sacrificed, but is rescued by the hero. 

There is, secondly, Chakra-pujd, i, e. circle-worship, which 
is the characteristic cult. It is now called Vamacharl, or Left- 
hand.® An equal number of men and women, who may belong 
to any caste or castes, and may be near relatives— husband, 
wife, mother, sister, brother — meet in secret, usually at night, 
and sit in a circle. The goddess may be represented by an 
image or a yantra, which is actually a drawing of the pudendum 
muliebre in the centre of a circle formed of nine pudenda 
The liturgy of the cult consists in the repetition of mantras, 
the ritual in partaking of the five tattvas, i. e. elements, viz, 
wine, meat, fish, parched grain, arid sexual intercourse. 

The third form of the cult of the goddess is Sadkana, 
1 e. Y oga practice meant to bring a man to perfection. 

The fourth form is sorcery, whether for white or black 
purposes. Detailed instruction i.s given in the Tantras. A 
scene in the Malati-MMkava^ takes us in the twilight to the 
burning-ground, fetid with the fumes of the funeral pyre, and 
shows us the hero, Madhava, his hair ceremonially braided, 
a sword in one hand and a piece of human flesh in the other. 

^ At both Vindhyachal and Kalighat the writer was told by the priests 
that human sacrifice continued at these shrines until it was prohibited by 
the British. Cf. VI. 850. 

“ The head is usually severed from the body by a sword or big knife. 

’ Watters, I. 360. 

" Act. V. ' See § 317. ® Act. V. 
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He has come to invoke the disembodied spirits that haunt the 
spot, hoping to barter the human flesh for supernaturai power 
to aid him in winning Malati. 

§ 235. It is evident on the surface that the major elements 
in the cult have arisen from' gross magic practice ; but the 
goddess is philosophically described as the energy and the 
manifestation of the supreme Brahman, and the books repre- 
sent the grossest elements of the chakra-pujd as potent means 
for reaching release from transmigration. 

§ 336. So far as one can discern at present, the earliest 
worship of the goddess included animal, and probably human, 
sacrifice, and the ritual use of flesh and wine. 'Whether it was 
also stained by erotic practices we do not know. This early 
cult seems to have persisted unchanged in the temples m 
most parts of North India until the British put down human 
sacrifice. When the new Sakta teaching appeared about 
A.D. 600, the secret circle-worship was added to the old ritual, 
and also the personal yoga-practice for the awakening of 
Kundalinl. It is impossible to tell how widely circle-worship 
was practised at any particular time in the past, but clearly it 
had a great vogue for nsany centuries in Bengal, and it is by 
no means extinct to-day. Sakta yoga has been practised in 
all parts of the country down to our own times. 

§ 337. Men and women of all castes, and outcastes as well, 
are welcome to become Saktas ; yet the faith does not interfere 
in the slightest with the social rules of caste. This freedom 
was natural in a cult which sprang from the lower orders. 
Then, when the cult became a regular Hindu sect, it would be 
retained as necessary in the fight with Buddhism and Jainism, 
and for the winning of the masses, since such a large proportion 
of the people of North India at that time must have been 
outside the castes- 

Like the other sects, the Saktas advised all those who 
wanted to make real pre^ess in the faith to select a guru 
and undergo initiation [dtkshd). 
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G. Saura L iterature. 

§ The Saui'a sect was clearly nuraerous and powerful 
during the whole of this period. Numerous Sun-temples 
existed throughout the north,' and many kings were devotees 
of Surya.^ Of his worship in the south at this period there 
seems to be no evidence. His priests were called M^as, 
Bhojakas, Sakadvipiya Brahmans ; for the Magians were at 
an early date accepted as full Brahmans.^ By far the most 
important Saura document belonging to this period is the 
Saura Saikkita, a work of the same nature as the Vaishnava 
Sariihitas but devoted to the worship of Surya. The only 
known MS. is in Nepal, and unfortunately has not yet been 
examined in detail. It is dated A. D. 941, but doubtless the 
work itself is much earlier.' Of considerable interest also Js 
the SUrj/a Pataka of Mayura, who seems to have been a rival 
of Bana at the court of Harsha in the first half of the seventh 
century. It is a Sanskrit poem of one hundred stanzas in 
Siagdhara metre and the Gaud! style, and is rather a literary 
than a religious work ; but, composed by an accomplished 
poet at the most brilliant court of the time, it naturally 
exhibits clearly the current theology of the god. The ideas 
are only a little in advance of those that meet us in the earlier 
works.® Surya as the source of Release is the point on which 
most stress is laid. It is noteworthy that in the Bhaktdmara 
Stotra by the Jain poet, Manatuhga, who seems to have been 
a contemporary, praise is heaped upon Surya without stint.® 
The Samba P., a Saura document connected with Orissa which 
tells the story of Samba and the Magas,’' probably belongs 
to this period; for it is mentioned by Alberuni in A.D. 1030. 

^ Bhandarkar, VS. 154; Vincent Smith, EHI, 345, 372. 

° See especially Chanda, lAR. 145, 161. 

® Chanda, lAR. 161 ; 224; Bhandarkar, 1 ^ 5 . 154. The Kubjika T , 
a very early work, expresses the fear that they will receive sucl; re- 
cognition: H. P. l^astrT, I. Ixxx. 

H. P. Sastri, I. Ixxvi. See also no. 203 in Schrader’s list, S'., 1 1. 

® Quackenbos, SPM. ® Ib. p. 266. 

Bloch, ZDMG. Ixiv. 733 ; Nzsw, Mayurabhunja, iii. 
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Several chapters in the Agni P.^ which is a Bhagavata docn- 
ment, and in the Garuda which is Smarta, deal with the 
images and the worship of Surya. 


H. Gaiutpatya Liter'ature. 

§ 239. The early development of the god Ganesa or Gana- 
pati is traced by Bhandarkar,* but our interest in him begins 
at the point when he became the god of a sect. That probably 
happened early in this period, but the date remains doubtful. 
The worship of the god comes before us in the Yajuavalkya 
Smnii* in the opening lines of the Mdlati^Madhava and m 
inscriptions of the eighth and ninth centuries, while the theology 
appears in the LJpanishad called indifferently Varadaidpamya 
or Ganapaittdpatiiya, which probably belongs to this period. 
Ganesa is proclaimed the eternal Brahman, and a royal mantra 
in his honour is given and explained in imitation of the 
Nrisimha-td.paniya U? Another Upanishad belonging to 
the sect probably lies behind the Ganapati Cf. which forms 
a part of the AikarvaHras U.^ of the Smartas. In the lists 
of Vaishnava Sathhitas ^ a Gant^a SamkitS. is mentioned, 
which probably belongs to the sect. The passages in the 
Agni^ and Garuda^ Puranas which give directions for his 
worship are to be regarded not as belonging to the Ganapatya 
sect but ^ rules for the cult of the god by Bhagavatas and 
Smartas in Panchayatana pQja. 

There is thus the best of evidence that the five gods weie 
widely worshipped during our period, while Brahma received 
but little attention. 

ii. Buddhism. 


§ 240. The ancient monastery of Nalanda in Bihar rose 
about the beginning of the period to the position of a uni- 
versity, and all the schools took part in the teaching, discus- 
' Chaps. LI, LXXm, XCIX. 

‘ XXXIX. ^ VS. 147. Ib. 14S. 

' ^ ' Schrader, IP AS. 7. 

Cnaps. and CCCXIII, t* Chap !XXIV 
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sions, and writing that went on there. In China there was 
great transiation activity throughout the period, and two of 
the most noteworthy of the Chinese pilgrims, Hiouen Tsang 
and I Tsing, visited India in the seventh century. Japan 
received Buddhism in A.D. 552, and^it was introduced into 
Cambodia about the same time, and into Tibet about 
A D. 640. 

A. The Hlnayana. 

§ 341. We do not hear of the production of fresh literature 
by the Indian Hinayana sects during this period, and in 
Ceylon no books of real religious interest seem to have been 
written. Yet it is clear that a number of the schools were 
still active. It is noteworthy that the whole Mulasarvastivadm 
Vinaya, and a number of the books of the Vinaya of other 
Hlnayana schools,’- were translated into Chinese, while all the 
chief works of the Abhidharma of the SarvastivSdins -were 
leproduced in both Chinese and Tibetan.^ The Dharma- 
gupta Life of the Buddha, the Abhiniskhramatm-sTitra, was 
translated into Chinese in A.D. 587, and into Tibetan at 
a later date.® After I Tsing returned to, China he spent 
twelve years in translating texts.^ Amongst these there is 
a solid block of thirteen works representing the Miila- 
Sarvastivadin Vinaya, but nearly all the other books of 
which he produced versions belong to the Mahayana school. 
Chinese Buddhism was essentially Mahayana, though it used 
the Hlnayana Vinaya and Abhidharma freely, and the old 
sutras to some extent, 

B. The Mahay Ma. 

§ 342. In the Mahayana literature of the period Sutras do not 
play a large part. Two noteworthy books may be mentioned, 
the Rashtrapala-pariprichchhd and the Mahdkarnndpimdarika. 
The former Is poor in language and style. It discusses the 

’ Nanjio, 1107, 1127, II2S, 1139, 1142. 

^ lb. 1263, 1265, 1275, 1277, 1281, 1282, 1296, 1317. 

=* Ib. 680. Mb. Col. 441. 
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qualities of the Bodhisattvas, and prophesies the coming fall 
of Buddhism. The first chapter of the latter work is a dis- 
cussion between Buddha and the creator Brahma, in which the 
former reasons from Buddhist premises to the conclusion that 
there can be no creator. 

§ 443. The ancient monastery of Nalanda in Behar gradually 
developed, probably in the sixth century, into a great Buddhist 
university, where thousands of students and numerous teachers 
of all the schools, both of the Hinayana and the Mahayana, 
taught and disputed and wrote. A picture of the buildings, 
manner of study, teaching, disputation, and worship, may be 
gathered from the memoirs of Hiouen Tsang and I Tsing. 
From about A.D. 600 to 850 it is possible to trace the succes- 
sion of .scholars, especially in the Madhyamaka and Vijnana- 
vadln .schools. A continuous seric.s of manual.s on each of 
these philosophies wa.s produced there, and many were trans- 
lated into Chinese and Tibetan. Here we can notice only the 
more noteworthy books. 

a. The Madhyamtxkas. 

§ S44. The greatest names of the Madbyamaka .school were 
ChandrakTrti and Santideva. Chandrakirti, who lived in the 
first half of the .seventh century, is famous for his Prasannafiadd, 
an excellent commentary on Nagarjuna’s Kdriha, and for his 
Mdd/tjamakdvaxdra, which deals with the whole doctrine of 
the Mahayana as well as the Madhyamaka .system. Santideva, 
who lived about the middle of the seventh century, wrote 
three works, ^iksJidsamucfuhkaya, Sutrasamuchekhaya', and 
Bodhicharydvatdra, the first and the last of the three being 
famous. The ^ikshdsamtichchhaya is a summary of Mahayana 
teaching according to the Madhyamaka school in twenty-seven 
verses, karikas, accompanied by a bulky prose commentary 
which consists largely of extracts from the literature. The 
double work forms an excellent manual of the teaching. 
The Bodhicharydvatdra, i. e. ‘ Entrance on the Wi.sdom-life 
IS a noble poem in praise of the ideal of the Mahayana, the 
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life of the Bodhisattva, It is so filled with living devotion, 
tenderness and passion that M. Barth compares it to the 
Itnitot-tion. The root idea is that only by self-sacrifice can 
the Bodhisattva help to win the world to wisdom and reach 
enlightenment himself. Therefore must the novice practise 
charity and compassionate feeling, worship the Buddhas and 
celestial Bodhisattvas with all the rich accompaniments of the 
Mahayana cult, and prepare himself by careful thought and 
steady discipline to meet all the difficulties of the long 
journey and to suffer martyrdom for the sake of others. In 
both these works Santideva seems to go farther than other 
teachers in this regard. He says the Bodhisattva must not 
shrink from taking upon himself all the sins and tortures of 
the damned. The doctrine of vacuity must also be plumbed. 

b. The Vijnanavadms. 

ij 445. Chandragomin was the chief scholar of the Vijnana- 
vadin school. He lived early in the seventh centuiy, and was 
thus the contemporary and opponent of Chandrakirti. He 
IS famous as a poet, a learned writer, a logician, and a gram- 
marian. Two of his works have been preserved in Sanskiit, 
the Siskyalekhadkarma-ka-vya^z. romantic poem of the refined 
classical style, and his grammar,' and one, his logic, survives 
in Tibetan. 

C. The Sdkta Movement. 

346. A new movement, which really amounted to a 
disastrous revolution, arose in Buddhism during this period, 
the Tantrik movement. It is in all things parallel with the 
Tantrik movement in Hinduism ; and, like it, it was repudiated 
by the best schools of the parent faith. How was such a 
thing possible in Buddhism ? — Because the main conceptions 
of polytheistic paganism had never been repudiated and 
condemned.* All Buddhists believed in the Hindu gods and 

^ Vidyabhushana, 1907, no. 2, 

^ Poussin, Opinions, 343 ff. 
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demons, the need of honouring them, the .supernatural powei 
of sainthood, the occult potency of yoga-practice.s, both 
physical and mental, and the power of magic .spells. Although 
these things were kept in the background in early Buddhism, 
they were not killed, and in the Mahayana they got the 
opportunity to grow and spread. The numeious Buddhas 
and celestial Bodhisattvas of the Mahayana — above all Avalo- 
kitesvara — conceived like Hindu divinities in heavens of glory 
and pleasure, and worshipped in like manner, opened the door 
wide to Hindu superstition. 

§ 247. The full system appears in the Tantra.s. Every 
Buddha and every Bodhisattva has here a wife, hi.s salcti ; a 
new esoteric cult — in all points the same as the Hindu chakra- 
puja- — has been formed, in which wine, women, flesh, magic 
syllables, spells, postures, and diagram.s are the most prominent 
features; eroticism rises in the literature, jiustified by Gautama’s 
life in the harem before he became an ascetic ; hypnotic yoga- 
practice, with all the Hindu theories of occult ccntrc.s of power 
in the body and in the letters of the alphabet, i.s recommended , 
the guru, who is identical with Buddha, must be obeyed with- 
out question ; and a quasi-pantheistic philo.sophy, based on 
the Madhyamaka system of vacuity but clo.sely related to 
Vedantism, declares that all men are Buddhas. 

Taranatha, the Tibetan historian, .says that Buddhist Tantias 
were first written in the sixth century, and he may well be 
right. We can trace these books in the first half of the 
seventh century, but no evidence is yet available to carry them 
farther back, The Taihagata Gnhyaka, a perfect specimen 
of the class, must belong to the first half of the seventh 
century ; for it is already quoted by Santideva in the middle 
of that century^; and the Tantra.s whicii Subhtakri.shna, 
Vajrabodhi, and his pupil Araoghavajra translated into 
Chinese in the second decade of the eighth century, “ must 
belong to the latter half of the seventh at latest, for Vajra- 
bodhi died in his seventy-first year in 77a, and his name and 

^ Wintevnitz, II. i. 262. “ Nanjio, cols, 443 -S. 
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the name of his pupil contain the word vajra, which was 
a distinctive epithet of the new system. This word, which 
originally meant thunderbolt and diamond, and which had 
been commonly used in the Mahayana in these senses, is used 
in Tantrism as an esoteric word for pe 7 izSf the ideas of powci 
and preciousness connected with thunderbolt and diamond 
being carried over with it. 

The new system took shape within the Mahayana, and wis 
probably for some considerable time scarcely distinguished 
from it. Even when its nature had become quite clear, and 
the system as such was frankly repudiated, a good deal of its 
poison remained in the Mahayana. 

The aim of the movement is clearly the acquisition of 
power. Erotic, gruesome, and magic rites are used, in ordei 
to secure the help of the most mighty supernatural beings 
known to the devotee, and hypnotic practices and mighty 
spells, which are believed to be potent in a thousand ways 
by themselves, are regularly employed. 

§ 348. From the immense mass of Buddhist Tfintrik woiks 
the Chinese canon ^ enables us to sever a large number 
belonging to this period, but most of them are but names 
to us. Yet a few of the early Tantras are known. The 
Tatbagata Gukyaka, yzldch. must date from about a.D. 600,^ 
IS evidence that the system had been already formed in all its 
main features by that time. It contains instructions foi 
esoteric worship, meditation, and yoga-practice, has much 
to say about magic spells, diagrams, and postures, and in 
obscenity and superstition it is not exceeded by anything 
later. It may be compared with the Hindu Kubjikamata Y., 
which probably belongs to the same century. In some points 
the Tatbagata Guhyaka is an extreme work ; for it recom- 
mends the use of ordure in worship and in food, a featuie 
which comes from the Kapalikas. The Mahavairochana- 
abhisambodhi, translated into Chinese in A.D. 734, and pie- 
seived also in the Tibetan canon, is one of the most important 
’ Naajioj^cols. 444-^8. “ See § 247. See § 231. 

P » 
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Tantras. The I^uddha is here the whole universe. Vajrabodhi 
and his disciple Amoghavajra, who introduced T’antrism into 
China, .seem to have given the chief Tantra.s of their scliool 
the epithet Vajra^ekhara.^ These also would afford clear 
evidence of the character of .seventh-century Tiintri.sm m 
India. I T.smg, the Chinese pilgrim, between 700 and 712, 
tianslated the Siivarnaprabhdsoitamaraja, a Vijnanavadm 
work, essentially a fuller and later form of the Suvavna- 
prabhdsa, but showing many Tantrik features. The Paheha- 
krama, which probably comes from the ninth century, is an 
elaborate treatise on Tantrik Yoga, while the Mahdmegha- 
sitirap which belongs to the sixth century, i.s a manual of 
magic. 

The Sragdhard-stoira^ an artistic poem in the kavya style 
m honour of the Buddhist goddess T2.ra, by Sarvajna-mitia 
of the ninth century, may serve a.s an example of the best 
Tantrik odes, 

§ 249. Dhara^iis, i. e. magic spells, form a part of the 
Maha)fana system, but they found a still wider field m 
Tantrism. The power of a dharani may be obtained by 
pronouncing it once or many times, by writing it over and 
over again, or by agitating mechanically the paper on which 
it is written. In Tibet they are twirled in prayer-wheels, or 
fastened to trees and poles and fluttered by the wind. They 
are used in worship, in meditation, in hypnotic practice, and 
in magic- A few of the more potent were incised in stone 
and set up in temple or monastery. Syllabic spells such as 
kruin, kj’iw, phat are so much more powerful because they 
are meaningless. The famous mantra of Avalokiteivara, 
Oiii inani padme hum, ‘ Oih, the jewel in the lotu.s 'p is the 
best example of a phrase spell. There are also numerous 
spells in the form of short or long sutras. Perhaps the most 
famous of all is the Pratyangird Dhdranl, which is of very 

^ Nanjio, cols. 444-8. 

“ Nanjio, ^86, 187, 1S8, 244, 970; Winternitz, H. i, 

^ Some scholars believe that Manipadme is a proper name in the 
vocative: see Thomas, 4906, 464 ; Francke, 7 A’. 4 A’. 1915, 397 
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early origin. It is found in all the canons and was incised 
in stone in many places. The Mahamayurl is a collection of 
spells against snake-bite dating from the seventh century at 
latest. Such collections wer-e common. 

§ 350. Buddhism was introduced into Tibet in 747 by 
Padniasambhava; and the monastic order was established 
two j'-ears later. The founder was a Tantrik scholar, but the 
Buddhism of Tibet may be most fairly described as the Maha- 
yilna with Tantrism included. The translation of Buddhist 
books into Tibetan was begun soon after the introduction of 
the religion. In the middle of the ninth century the king, 
Ral-pa-Chan, ^employed a large number of Indian and Tibetan 
scholars in the work of translation, and the bulk of the 
existing canon thus came into existence. 

iii. jAiNtSM. 

§ 351. One of the most noteworthy features of Jainism at 
this time is its almost complete immunity from the poison of 
Safctism ; and this healthy freedom is still characteristic of the 
religion. Goddesses are praised in hymns and represented in 
temples, but do not receive worship, and there is no foul 
ritual. The ^akta Yoga,”^ with its na^s and chakras in the 
human frame, is accepted, but it is not very prominent, 

A. ^veidmbara Literature. 

§ 25a. Gujarat, and especially Valabhi, remained the chief 
centre of Svetambara activity throughout this period. The 
sect was now in possession of a formed canon of sacred books. 
It had been written and published, and copies had been placed 
in all the chief monasteries. The best Svetambara scholars 
thus naturally set to work to make these precious documents 
intelligible to all who cared to read them. The sect also took 
a very worthy place in the production of popular literature in 
Prakrit, A few scholars distinguished themselves in logic. 

’ For some account of Jain Yoga, see Bhandarkar, R. 1883-4, no; 
Garbe, SY. 39 ; Gu^rinot, 469, 
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Amongst the numerous literary men who were attracted to 
the court of the Emperor Harsha at Kanouj in the first half 
of the seventh century we find Manatiinga, a Svetarabara 
poet, who is remembered on account of his s^i7^ras, the 
Bhaktmimrastotra and tlie Bkayakarasioira. These stotras 
are rather sacred odes to be recited by an individual than 
hymns for congregational singing. Bappabhatti, who lived 
in the latter half of the eighth century and won for Jainism 
King Ama of Kanouj, the son and successor of Ya^ovarman, 
is the author of another famous ode, the Sarasvaitsiotra 
Mallavadin (early ninth century) wrote on logic, 

Haribhadra, one of the very greatest of all Jain authois, 
lived in the latter half of the ninth century. He was born 
and brought up a Brahman, and when he became a Jain was 
able to use his Brahman culture to help the religion he had 
chosen. He is famous as a writer on Jain doctrine and 
conduct, as one of the most brilliant of commentators, and 
as a competent writer on logicd He also did something foi 
popular Prakrit literature. Yet he is best known to-day fot 
his Skaiidar^anasamuchchhaya^ a treatise dealing with six 
philosophical systems,, the Buddhist, Nyaya, Sankhya, Jain, 
Vai^eshika, and Karma Mlmaihsa. In case some reader 
should remark that the Nyaya and the Vaiseshika are practi- 
cally one, he adds a brief account of the atheistic and 
materialistic Lokayata to make the number up to six 
Amongst other works he composed several manuals of Jam 
teaching.^ 

Another famous Svetambara scholar named Silahka was 
a contemporary of Haribhadra. These two, wishing to bring 
the study of the Jain sacred texts into the open scholarly life 
of India, wrote fresh commentaries on them in Sanskrit, and 
also translated large parts of the old expository literature into 
Sanskrit. Haribhadra was a little more conseiwative than 

r 

Silahka ; for here and there in translating he left stories and 
other well-known sections in the old Prakrit. Of Sllahka's 
‘ Vidyribhiishana, MSIL. 48 flf. * Gu^rinot, 71; Peterson, HI. 34-5. 
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great body of work a good deal has been lost, but his com- 
mentaries on the Achardnga and Sutrakritahga sutras, and 
a portion of his work on the Avaiyaka survive. The com- 
mentary on the Achardnga was finished in A. D. 863. Of 
Haribhadra’s work there remain expositions of the Prajnd- 
pana^ Jambudinpaprajnapti^ Dasavaikdlika, and Avaiyaka. It 
IS noticeable that these brilliant commentators lived just a 
little later than Sankara and Vachaspatimi^ra. 

§ 355- have ah'eady seen, the Jains took a worthy 

part in the production of popular literature in Prakrit. Most 
of it is lost beyond recall, but a few masterpieces belonging 
to this period survive and enable us to form some idea of its 
range and its value. A Jain anthology, consisting of 704 epi- 
grammatic stanzas, well worthy to stand beside HMa's famous 
Sattasal, has been preserved. It is named the Vajjdlagga, 
and it was arranged by Jayavallabha. Its date is probably 
the eighth or ninth century. Haribhadra also wrote a book 
m Prakrit, the Samar aiclichhakakd^ which consists of nine 
romances. As he says himself in the introduction, he wrote 
the book for the purpose of giving instruction in Jainism, and 
chose the romantic method in order to attract readers. The 
book proved very popular, and was later put into Sanskiit. 
A pupil of Haribhadra’s, Siddharshi by name, is the author 
of an allegorical work in Prakrit, written in A.D. 906, the 
UpatniHbhavaprapaiichdkathd. It is a view of human life 
in which the virtues and the vices figure as persons. Jacobi 
speaks of it as ‘ a work of rare originality ’ and says it is 
worthy of comparison, with the Pilgrim's Progress. The work 
was later abbreviated by two Jain authors.^ 

B. Digasnhara Literature. 

§ 254. The chief centre of Digambara activity thi'oughout 
this period was a section of South India, corresponding to the 
Mysore and the southern part of the Maratha country. The 
sect enjoyed the favour of the Chalukya kings, who ruled at 
1 Gu6rinot, pp. 79, 148, 155. 
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BadamI (Vatapi) from the middle of the sixth to the middle 
of the eighth century, and received much support and recogni- 
tion from their successors, the Rashtrakutas, whose capital at 
first was Nasik but afterwards Manyakhcta farther south.^ 
They had also considerable influence in the Tamil country. 
The literature of the period is extremely rich and varied 
Perhaps its most strikingly notable aspects are Jain dogmatics 
and ethics, legendary literature in the form of Puranas, and 
logic. It is to the Digambara Jains that we owe the rise and 
early growth of Kanarese literature : thej'' used it for popular 
literature. 

§ 455. Samantabhadra, who came between Uinasvatl and 
Kumarila, and thus probably flourished about A. )). 600, wrote 
the GandhahastiiuahabhashyR, the chief Digambara com- 
mentary on Umasvati's Tutivarthddhigama-suirn. The intro- 
duction, called Devngamasioira or Apiamhnamsd^ a Sanskrit 
poem of 1 15 stanzas, is regarded as the best e-xposition of the 
Jain method of dialectic, known as Syitdvada, i.e. the ‘may-be ’ 
doctrine, and of the Jain conception of a Tirthakara as an 
omniscient being. Its influence on Jain logic was very great. 
It contains a review of contemporary schools of philosophy, 
including the advaita Vedanta. He is also the author of two 
famous hymns of praise, and of two books on Jain, conduct, 
one of which, the Raitiakaranda-Srdvakacfiara, is much used ^ 
Akalahka, a junior contemporary of Kumarila and a senior 
contemporary of the Rashtrakuta king Krishna I, probably 
lived about A.D. 770. His most famous works were a sacred 
ode, the Akalanka-stoira^ and a commentary on the Aptami- 
mdihsa named AshtasaU. 

In addition to Samantabhadra’s famous work, five com- 
mentaries on Umasvati ought to be mentioned, the first called 
Sarvarihasiddhi by Pujyapada, r. A.D. 700, the second, 
Tattvarthapkavyakhyalanikara, which is believed to be by 
Akalanka, the third an anonymous work named Rajavartika 
also written in the eighth century, the fourth ^lakavartika by 

' Smith, BHJ. 437 fF. * The other is Yukianusasana 
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Vidyananda c, 800, and the fifth a Kanarese work, which 
seems to have perished, the Chudamani by Srivarddhadeva, 
whose date is unknown. 

To the ninth century belongs an anonymous work on Jain 
philosophy called Jayadhavald, which finds a place in the 
Digambara Secondary Canon.^ A brief catechism in Sanskrit, 
Prasnottaramdla, dealing with Jain topics, is said to have 
been written by Amoghavarsha I, the Rashtrakuta king who 
reigned from A. D, 815 to 877 and was a munificent patron 
of the Digambara Jains. 

Three famous logicians, Vidyananda, Manikyanandin, and 
Prabhachandra, were contemporarie.s, and may be dated about 
A. D. 800. 

§ 356. We now turn to popular poetry. Ravikirti, who 
lived in the first half of the seventh century and wrote 
m Kanarese, is the author of the JinakatJie. He built a 
temple and inscribed on it a eulogy of Pulikcsin II, which is 
our chief source of information about him. He was followed 
by a number of poets who produced Digambara Jain Puranas 
in Sanskrit. The earliest of these was Ravishena, who is the 
author of the Padma Purdna and probably lived in the 
second half of the seventh century. The Harivai'nka P. was 
written by Jinasena in A. D. 783. During the reign of Amo- 
ghavarsha I (A. D. 815-77), who has been already mentioned, 
there lived Jinasena,^ pupil of Virasena, and his disciple 
Gunabhadra, the chief authors of the Digambara Puranas. 
Jinasena wrote the first forty-three chapters of the Adi P. or 
7 rishashtilakshanamakapnranasangrahai and is also the author 
of the Pdrsvabhyudaya, an imitation of Kalidasa’s Megkadnta. 

* See § 257. 

J The current identification of the authors of the: Nartvantsa P. and the 
Adi P. rests on the similarity of name only, and is clearly untenable. Not 
only is there no mention of the Harhiaima, in the Praiasti of the Uttara P,, 
where it could not have been passed over, if it had been Jinasena’s work, 
but the ascription of both works to the same author is chronologically almost 
impossible : the Harivanda was composed in 783 ; Jinasena, pupil of 
Virasena, was alive in S37, the date of th& Jayad/tavaidffid {/BBPAS^ 
1S94, 226), and his pupil Gunabhadra completed the Utiara P. not long 
before 898. 1 owe this note to Prof. Keith, 
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Gunabhadra completed the Parana left unfinished by his 
master, and wrote the Uttara P. He is also the author of 
the Atnianuiasana. 

A detailed analysis of the Harivamia P. by R. L. Mitia 
gives a very clear idea of the contents of Jain Puranas. It is 
an imitation of the Hindu Harivainia. It contains numerous 
legends of the Jain Tlrthakaras, mythical histories of the 
ancient dynasties which we meet in the Makabhdraia and 
Puranas, and amongst them the whole story of Krishna ; but 
the heroes are represented as Jains and every event speaks 
in favour of Jainism. Laws of conduct, religious rites, and 
other ceremonies also bulk large. 

The chief monument of Jain literary activity during this 
period in Tamil is the NSladiydr^ an anthology of four 
hundred quatrains on moral and religious subjects, compiled 
probably in the eighth century. 

§ 257- The Digambaras, as we have seen, acknowledge 
that they once possessed a Canon, which has been long lost. 
In place of it they now recognize a .sort of Secondary Canon. 
It might probably be better described as the framework of 
a Canon ; for, while there are four classes of works recognized, 
there seems to be no fixed list of books for each, although 
there are a few works which always find a place in the frame- 
work. It seems probable that this Secondary Canon dates 
from the end of this period, for it bears the mark of the time, 
as will be readily recognized. We fit into the framework the 
books which were already in existence before the end of the 
period. All these are now recognized a.s belonging to the 
Canon, 
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DTGAMBARA SECONDARY CANON. 

I . Prathamanuyoga (legend and history) : Padma-^ Harir 
vanisa, Trishashiilakshanamahd and Uttar a Puranas, 

3. Karanamiyoga (the universe); Suryaprajnapti, Chan- 
draprajnapti, and Jayadhavald. 

Dravyannyoga (philosophy) : Pravachanasdra^ Sama-^ 
yasdra^Niyamasdra, P anchatthiyasamgahasutta,dPi by Kunda- 
kundachaiya ; Umasvatra Taiivdrthadhigama-sntra with the 
following commentaries, a. Samantabhadra, Gandhahastima- 
habhdshya\ b. Pujyapada, Sar-vdrtkasiddhi \ c. Akalahka, 
Tativdrthafikdvyakhydlamkdra ; d. Rdjavdrtika ; e. Vidya- 
nanda, ^lokavdrtika ; f. Srivarddhadeva, Ckudamani ; and the 
Aptanilmdmsd of Samantabhadra, with the works on dialectic 
and logic dependent thereon, a. Akalahka's Ashtadatl ; b. 
Vidyananda’s Ashtasahasrl, and c. Aptapariksha ; d. Mani- 
kyan an din’s Parlkshdmukka, and e. Prabhachandra’s Prameya- 
kamala^martanda. 

4. Charananuyoga (practice) : Vattakera’s Muldchdra 
and Trivarndchdra and Samantabhadra’s Ratnakaranda- 
srdvakdchdra. 
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A- I). 900 TO 1350. 

§ 358. The sects which ruled the development of Hinduism 
during these centuries received their inspiration in large 
measure from the enthusiastic bhakti of the wandering singers 
of the Tamil country described in our previous chapter. 
Much of the peculiar fervour and attractive power of the 
Bhagavata Purana comes from the devotion of the Alvars, 
and the introduction of their lyrics into the Sri-Vaishnava 
temples produced great changes and prepared the way for 
Ramanuja. So the hymns of the Satva singers in.spired 
Manikka Vackakar, while their introduction into the temples 
gave the community a splendid uplift and made possible the 
creation of the Tamil Saiva Siddhanta. Ramanuja’s influence, 
in turn, told- powerfully on all the sects. The two greatest 
books of the period are his Srt-bMshya and the BMgavaia P 
From them come two streams of bhakti characteristic of the 
period, the one quiet and meditative, the other explosive and 
emotional. The latter type of devotion can be felt in the 
atmosphere everywhere from the thirteenth century onward. 

The Muhammadan conquest of North India (1193-1303) 
was an immeasurable disaster to Hinduism as well as to the 
Hindu people, and it gave Buddhism its death-wound. 

i. Hinduism. 

A. Tbc Philosophies. 
a. The Karma Mimamsa. 

§ 359. The history of the Mimarhsa school during these 
centuries seems to be a blank until quite the end of the period. 
Then, probably about a. D. 1300, flourished Parthasarathi 
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Misra,’ who wrote, among a number of other works on the 
Karma Mlmamsa, the iastra-dipika, which, on account of 
its popular modern style, soon found readers, and has, since 
then, been more studied than the ancient manuals. He faith- 
fully follows Kumarila. 

But, if we know little about the school itself during the 
period, we hear a good deal about the system outside. It 
is very prominent in the Prabodhacliandrodaya^ a drama 
which was produced about a. 1). 1065 and is described below.® 
In the case of most of the theistic sects which rose to the 
dignity of a presentation of the Vedanta in accord with their 
own convictions, we find that they held the Karma Mimamsa 
as well as the Vedanta, and taught that karma, action, as 
well as Jmma, knowledge, was necessary for the winning of 
release.^ This is true of the Bhagavatas, SrI-Vaishnavas, 
Madhva.s, and Vishnusvamls, and possibly of others. 

b. TAc Vedanta. 

^ 260. Quite at the beginning of our period there appeals 
a noteworthy bhashya on the Veddnta-sutras by a scholar 
named Bhaskaracharya, and therefore often called the Bhds- 
kara-bhdshya? Its interest lies in this that its standpoint is, 
not advaita, but bhedabheda ; yet it is not one of the modern 
sectarian commentaries but definitely of the same type as the 
lost Vedanta work of Aimarathya mentioned in the Sutras^ 
Bhaskara does not name Sankara, yet he attacks him all 
through the commentary, and Bhaskara, in turn, is assailed by 
Udayana in the Knsiundnjali. As Udayana’s date is about 
A.D. 980, Bhaskara must have written between 850 and 980, and 

' His date is unknown, but as the earliest known reference to the work 
IS m Miidhava’s Nydyamillavistara (§ 338), the above conjecture is not 
likely to be far from the truth. See lt.amamiira Sastrl, Mfmdmsd-sloka- 
I artika. Intro., Benares, 1898, 

* Taylor’s Tr., pp. 13, 14, 15, 49, 61, 78 f- 

*§270. aee§ 385. 

Thus Thibaut is mistaken in thinking that Ramanuja’s SribAdiAya is 
the earliest surviving bhashya after Sankara. 

« See XXXIV. xix. 
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thus probably at .s<jmc point near the beginning of the period.^ 
He attacks the Pahdiaratia Vaishnavas also. Yadava Prakaia 
of Conjeeveram wrote afresh advaita bhashya about a.d. rojo, 
but, at a later date, was won over to Vaisbnavism by his own 
pupil Ramanuja. It is not known whether the Yadava- 
bhashya survives or not. But the ntain history of the school 
of the Vedanta during these centuries seems to consist in the 
continuous study of Sankara’s Bhashya with the help of 
Vachaspati s Ehamati. This belief is confirmed by the most 
outstanding advaita work of the ijcriod, the Vcdania-balp&taru, 
which was written by AmaJananda Just before A. D. latfo 
it is an ample exposition of the Bhamath 

Two popular advaita works might quite naturally find 
mention here, the PrahodhachaHdrad&yn and the Yoga- 
V asishUia-Rmnayand ; yet as their conne,xions arc more with 
householders than .sannyasis, they arc dealt with elsewhere.* 

§2f>j. But the most startling feiiture of the progreas of the 
Vedanta during the period i.s the rise of the sectarian bhashyas 
The movement seem-s to have been created by a single man, 
Ramanuja , for the great success of his STi~hhashya stirred 
much emulation that every sect was impelled to endeavour to 
produce a bhiishya that would jisstify its theology. As each 
of these theistic bhashyas will be discussed in connexion with 
the sect which created it, there is no need to deal with them at 
length here. The dates of a few of them are 'still uncertain, 
yet we may with safety conclude that the following appeared 
during the period : Ramanuja’s ^ri-bhashya, Madhva’s Sfeira- 
Vishnusvatnii’s Brahitia-sufra-bkdshya, anti Srinivasa's 
Vedanta-Katisiubha? 

The Kusiimdnjali of Udayana, which is discussed under the 
NySya philosophy,^ may be mentioned here as further evidence 
of the great vogue of theism at this stage of Hindu history. 
Here also we may mention an extraordinary work, which, 
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though it shows a sceptical and destructive spirit, yet maintains 
the chief positions of the advaita Vedanta, the Kkandana- 
khandakkiidya, i. e. TAe Swf.-is of Refutation} by Sriharsha, 
the date of which is the latter' half of the twelfth century. 

The chief Upanishad commentator during the period was 
Saiikarananda, the guru of Madhava, the advaita Vedantist. 
He must have flourished in the first half of the fourteenth 
century. Madhva, the founder of the Madhva sect, left dvaita 
commentaries on ten of the chief Upanishads. 

c. The Sdhkliya. 

§ 363. During these centuries no noticeable manual of the 
Saiikhya philosophy appeared, and the system seems to have 
undergone very little modification. It is described by Alberuni, 
the Muhammadan scholar, in his work on India dating from 
A,l). to. 3 o. 

d. The Vot^a. 

^ 26$. The Yoga system remained almost stationary also. 
The only outstanding work belonging to the period is the 
RdjanidrUtnda, a commentary on the Y oga-sutra, ascribed to 
Bhoja, King of Dharil (ioi8~do). It is clear and easy but of 
no great value. Alberuni deals with the Yoga as well as the 
Saiikhya, and Garbe is inclined to believe that he used the 
Rdjamdrtaiuia. If tliat be so, it must have been written during 
the earliest years of the king’s reign. 

The new Yoga of Gorakshaniitha, which is described below,'' 
found no entrance into the school of Patafijali. 

e. The Vaiieshika. 

§ 264, In the tenth century two very noteworthy thinkers 
wiote on the Vaiseshika system. Udayana, a writer of great 
clearness and force, left two works on the system. The first 
is the Kiranavali, or ‘ Necklace of Rays which is a com- 
mentary on Pra^astapada’s Bhdshya. The other work, written 

“ § 302. 


^ See also § 265. 
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in A.D. 984, is called the LakshanavaU ^ or' Necklace of Defini- 
tions ’ of Vai^eshika terms. Sricihara, the second writer, who 
belonged to the south-west of Bengal, is the author of a corn- 
mentary on Pra^astapada called the Nyaya-K andali, which 
has been used as an authoritative manual ever since it was 
written in A.D. 991. 

f. The Nyaya. 

§ 365. Udayana wrote also on the Nyaya .system. His 
work, which is an exposition of Vacha.spati's Ttka^ i,s called 
the Nydya-vartika-idtparya-parisuddhi. But Udayana is most 
famous for his Kiisumdhjali, i. e. ‘Handfuls of p'lowers’, a 
metrical treatise in seventy-two memorial couplets with a paia- 
phrase in prose, the purpose of which is to prove the existence 
of God. The fact that the work is frequently called the Nydja 
Al'wrwwrta/flfA', coupled with the settled thei.stic teaching of the 
school, make.s it natural we .should refer to it here. Cowell, m 
hi.s text and translation, bespeaks a hearing for the woik 
because, 

thoug:h obscure and technical, it professes to grapple, from a Hindu 
standing-point, with the world-old problem, how the existence of the 
Supreme Being is to be proved ; and perhaps those who are interested 
in the history of philosophy may turn over some of the pages with 
curiosity, especially when they occasionally recognire old familiar 
arguments and objections in tlieir quaint Oriental disguise. 

From the eleventh century onwards the Nyaya and Vatse- 
shika form practically one combined school. The syncretism 
commences with Sivaditya’s Sapta-padartha-uirupana^ which 
probably belongs to the eleventh century. It is continued in 
a twelfth-century work which has been widely used, the 
Chintdinani of Gahgesa, in the Tarka-hhdshd of Kesava of the 
thirteenth century, and in Sahkai'a Misra's Vaiseshika-Sutra- 
paskdra^ written in the fifteenth century. Thi.s syncretistic 
school has been ably described by Suali.^ 

‘ B- V. ^ - Bee Keith on Suali, yAVf-V. 1914, loficj. 

* Introdusione ctllo Siudio della Filosojin Ijidiana. 
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From the point of view of logic and dialectic, great interest 
attaches to that section of th.cKhandaiiakhandakhddya * which 
criticizes logic : 

The object of Harsha \s to prove that the logicians with their as 
sumption of the reality of existence were guilty of a complete blunder, 
and his mode of doing so is the simple one of talcing each of the defini- 
tions set up by the Nyaya school and proving it to be untenable.® 

§ 266. Dtirhig the tenth and eleventh centuries logic was 
cultivated by Buddhists at Vikramaiila, but the last name 
mentioned by Vidyabhushana is Sahkarananda,^ whose date is 
about A.D. t050. Among the Jains logic was continuously 
studied, and logical tvorks were produced throughout the 
period. Devasuri * of the twelfth century was the greatest of 
their writers on logic, but there were many others. 

§ 367. Madhava’s SarvadarsanasangraJia may be recom- 
mended to the student as a most helpful outline of the chief 
systems current in India towards the end of the period, though 
its date falls within the limit of the next period.^ 

B. TUe Pnrdftas. 

§ 368. The emergence of the Bkdgavaia P. is a fact of 
signal importance, but it is discussed at another point.® If 
there was already a Canon of eighteen Puranas in the ninth 
century, the rise of the Bhagavata to a position of such 
authority as to require recognition in the Canon would create 
a difficulty. The confusion which the lists show to-day may 
be the direct result of that circumstance.’' 

In the present state of Puranic study, it is very hard to date 
individual documents occurring in Puranas, but the evidence 

^ See § 261. ® Keith,//? a! . i', 1916, 377. 

* MSjIJL. 142, * lb. 38. ’ See § 345. ' See § 272. 

’ If the old Canon stood as follows : — Biahma, Padma, Vishnu, Vayu, 
Siva, Narada, Markandeya, Agni, Bhavishya,- Brahmavaivarta, Linga, 
Varaha, Skenda, Vamana, Kurma, Matsya, Garuda, Brahmanda, the 
substitution of the BhAgavaia for the ^iva, followed by various attempts 
to find a place for the expelled Parana, would account for all the 
phenomena. 


Q 
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available suggests that the following may belong to the 
period : 

Vaishnava: Narasimha lTpapurana\ part of the I’StaU 
Khanda of the Padma P., which praises the Bhdgmata , 
the Uttara Khanda, which is Sri-Vaishnava. 

Saiva : VayavTya S. of the tiva P. 

Sakta : Devi Bhdgavata Upapurana. 

Saura : Brahma P. xxi~xxviii. 

Gkriapatya : Ganeia Upapurana. 

C. Smdrta Liter ature. 

4 369. The most noticeable piece of Vcdic literature pio- 
duced during this period is Bhatta Bhaskara Mirra’s ^ com- 
mentaries on the Taittiriya Saihkitd, Aranyaka, and Upanishad 
of the Black Yajus. He lived in the Tclugu country, belonged 
to the Atreya Isakha of the Taittiriya school, and wrote his 
commentary on the SathhitS in AJ>. 1188.“ 

Hemadri, a learned Brahman, held the office of chief minister 
at the Yadava court in the Maratha country under two kings 
towards the end of the thirteenth century, and was cleaily 
a man of much influence. He wrote an encyclopaedia of 
orthodox Hindu observances, the Chaturvargachintdmam^ a 
work of large importance to Smartas. 

§ 270. Several pieces of popular literature written from the 
standpoint of the advaita Vedanta during the period were 
probably meant for Smarta householders rather than for 
sannyasTs, and ought therefore to be mentioned here. 

At the court of Kirtivartnan, the Chandel king of Jejaka- 
bhukti, about the year 1065 and possibly in the city of 

To be carefully distinguished from BlKiskarficbarya who wrote the 
Bh^karcc- Bkaskya^ above, § 260. 

’ The ;§loka in the BhSshya on the SathhitA in the Mysore Text reads 
Nishpavahs sake, 1410 in the Saka era, i.e. 1488-9. But the commentary 
IS unquestionably earlier than Sayana. We must therefore suppose that 
the sloka ought to be read nishpap&ke sake, 1 1 10 Saka, i. e. a. D. 118S-9 
The confusion of p and v in a South Indian MS. is a, very likely error. 
\ owe this note to Prof, Keith. Cf. also ^eshagiri Rao, SBTM. 1893-4, p. 3- 
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Khajuraho, there was produced a Sanskrit djama called Pra- 
hodhacha?tdrodaya^ i.c. The Moonrise of Wisdom. The author 
was a sannyasi named Krishnamf^ra. The play is an allegory 
of the deliverance of the human spirit from the temptations 
and delusions of the world, Vishnu-bhaktt stirs up Discrimina- 
tion, and, using the Upanishads, Faith, Good Sense, and their 
numerous allies, inflicts a signal defeat on Delusion, Love, 
Greed, and their many attendants. The rise (udaya) of Wisdom 
{prabodka) naturally follows, and the human spirit realizes its 
own absolute identity with God, renounces Action, and adopts 
dispassionate Asceticism as the only right rule of life. The 
number of abstract conceptions which take part as persons in 
the play make it rather hard to follow, but it contains abun- 
dance of life and movement also. Apart from the fact that 
Vishnu-bhakti plays a leading part, there is no aggressive 
Vaishnavism in the play. The supreme Brahman is definitely 
called Vishnu, and several times his incarnations' are referred 
to, especially Kri.shna, but it goes no further. There are no 
references to Vaishnava literature, and I^ak.shrai is mentioned 
only once. The philosophy is pure Advaitism. The scenes 
in which followers of Buddhism, Jainism, Materialism, the 
Karma Mim5msa,the Sahkhya, Yoga, and Nyaya philosophies 
and the Kapalika form of Saivisra are represented in discussion 
with one another are amongst the most vivid and interesting 
in the play. In the great battle the Buddhists, the Jains, and 
the materialist Lokayatas, or Charvakas, range themselves 
with Kama and the Vices under their general, Moha, while 
Vaishnavas, Saivas, and Saui-as gather round the goddess 
Sarasvatl, and are aided by all the six orthodox philosophies 
and by Grammar and the Virtues to inflict a signal defeat on 
the atheist host. When the question is raised how these evei- 
hostile Hindu disputants brought themselves to any common 
action, a sufficient reason is found in hostility to the common 
foe, and we are told that wise men perceive that the orthodox 
sects and philosophies arc only seemingly opposed to each 
other, that in truth they all celebrate the one Reality. So far 
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as the writer knows, this is the first time the idea of the inner 
harmony of the Hindu systems finds expression in Hindu 
literature. 

The Yoga- Vdsishtha-RMnayana is one of many Sanskrit 
poems written in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries to 
popularize a philosophy or the theology of a sect. It is 
scarcely parallel with the Adhyaima Ramdyana ; for the story 
of Rama here serves merely as a dramatic setting" for the 
exposition of the Vedanta. It is a very long and diffuse poem, 
running to some 32,000 stanzas. The system taught is the 
advaita Vedanta, but there already appears in it that admixture 
of Sahkhya ideas which is still more prominent in Madhava 
and Vijnana Ehikshu. The value of yoga is also emphasized. 
It may date from about a, D, 1300, or earlier. 

The Right-hand movement among SSktas, which is described 
below,' can be traced from the period, and is probably older 
As all its connexions are with Vcdic Hinduism, it ought to 
be mentioned here as affecting the religious practice of many 
Smart as. 


D. Vaishnenia Literature. 
a. General. 

§ 271. The only type of general V^aishnava literature 
belonging to this period consists of translations or adaptations 
of the Epics. It is important to realize that vernacular 
versions of ancient religious books are usually literary rathei 
than religious in their influence. The Mahdbhdrata appeared 
in Tamil in the tenth century and in Telugu in the eleventh, 
while the Rdmdyana was rendered in Telugu about 1100 and 
in Tamil in the twelfth century. Jain adaptations of the two 
Epics were written in Kanarese verse, the Mahabhdrata in the 
tenth, the Rdmdyana in the eleventh. But all the greatest 
Vai.shnava literature was produced by the Sects. 

'§317. 
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b. Bhdgavata Literature. 

I. The Bhagavata Pur ana. 

§ 474. About the beginning of this period the Bhagavata P 
seems to have been born from the Bhagavata community , 
and during the following centuries a number of new sects 
sprang from the influence of the Purana. Under this heading 
we therefore comprehend all the work produced both by the 
parent body and the dependent sects. Of the two dominating 
events of this period the earlier is the appearance and the 
influence of this great Purana. No theory of its date and 
origin yet advanced has been accepted by scholars as satis- 
factory. Can sufficient fresh evidence now be produced to 
bi ing the problem nearer solution ? 

§ 473. The work has several characteristic features. While 
the Harivamsa and the Vishnu P. each gives some account of 
Krishna’s youth spent among the gopas and gopis of Vrinda- 
vana and its neighbourhood, they deal with the whole life of 
Krishria. The Bhagavata scarcely refers to his later life, but 
spends all its strength over his boyhood and youth. Secondly, 
the gopis play a very large part in the work. Radha does 
not appear ; she is a later creation. Yet there is a favourite 
among the gopis who wanders alone with Krishna ; and the 
other gopis remark that she must surely have worshipped 
Krishna in a former life with more devotion than the rest, and 
in that way must have won her favoured position. 

The Bhdgavata 15 really a great work. What distinguishes 
it from all earlier literature is its new theory of bhakii\ and 
therein lies its true greatness. Sonie of its utterances on this 
subject are worthy of a place in the best literature of mysticism 
and devotion. A careful study of those passages will convince 
the student that they are expressions of a living religious 
experience.^ We may with absolute certainty conclude that 
the work arose in some centre where there was a group of 

^ This element may be. most conveniently studied in the Bhaktirat~ 
navaliy a collection of bhakti passages from the Bhagavata made by 
a Madhva ascetic named Vishnu Pun. 
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Vaishnava ascetics who lived, a life of fervent devotion, and 
that the writei’a religious experience was rooted there. In 
this rich religious element lies the chief source of the power 
of the Bhagavata. Hence tire hold it ha.s had on some of the 
best Vaishnava communities and on many oi the noble minds 
of India. 

Bhakti in this work: is a surging emotion which choke.s the 
speech, malces the tears flow and the hair thrill with pleasure- 
able excitement, and often leads to hysterical laughing and 
weeping by turns, to sudden fainting fits and to long trances 
of unconsciousness. We are told that it is produced by gazing 
at the images of Krishna, singing his praises, remembering him 
in meditation, keepiitg company with his devotees, touching 
their bodies, serving them lovingly, hearing them tell the 
mighty deeds of Krishna, and talking wdth them about his 
glory and his love. All this rouse.s the passionate bhakti 
vrhich will lead to self-consecration to Krishna and life-long 
devotion to his service. Such devotion leads speedily to 
leleasc. Thus the w’hotc theory and practice of bhakti in 
this purSna is very different from the bhakti of the Bhagavad- 
gfta and of Ramanuja. 

But we must also recognize in the Bhagavata the presence 
of another fresh element of a very different character, a long 
series of highly erotic passages which go far beyond anything 
the Vishnu P. and the Harivamsa contain, and which seem to 
consort ill with the high devotion to the Lord and the service 
of his .saints which we have been considering. In these 
passages Krishna’s dalliance with the gopTs is described in 
sensuous and glowing poetry which captivates the Hindu 
heart. The tenth book, which contains them, has been trans- 
lated into all the chief languages of India. Yet the authot 
expects these highly wrought narratives of the passions of the 
gopls to stimulate bhakti. The utter self-abandonment of 
their love for Krishna has come to be regarded as a symbol 
of sph'itual devotion. Meditation on these scenes is expected 
to produce that pa,ssionatc bhakti which is regarded as the 
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highest religious experience. This, the leading religious idea 
of the Bhagav&ta, lies at the foundation of the whole series of 
sects which sprang from it. 

Another noticeable feature of the Purana is this, that its 
philosophic teaching stands nearer to i^ahkara’s system than 
to the theistic Sahkhya which dominates earlier Puranic works. 

§ 274. All scholars agree that it is the latest of the eighteen 
Puranas. Old material has been incorporated into it, but as 
a work it is the latest of all. In the fourth chapter of the 
first book of the Purana itself there is a passage which implies 
that it was composed last of all the eighteen ; and there is 
a late section in the Padma P. which states that Vyasa pro- 
mulgated the Bhagavata last of all as the extracted essence of 
all the rest. 

Hindu estimates of the age of the work vary to an extra- 
01 dinary extent, some assigning it to the earliest times, others 
attributing it to Vopadeva, a well-known scholar of the second 
half of the thirteenth century. Even in the time of Sridhara 
SvamI, the author of the most famous commentary on it, who 
probably lived about a.d. 1400, there were Hindus who said it 
had been written by Vopadeva, a fact which seems to imply 
that scholarly Hindus of those days suspected that it was 
a late production. All European scholars have spoken of it 
as a late work, but, while Colebrooke, Burnouf, and Wilson 
accept the suggestion that it is the work of Vopadeva, students 
to-day are inclined to give it a higher date. And the truth is 
that it is quite impossible to believe that Vopadeva was the 
author ; for Madhva, who reg^ded it as fully inspired and 
used it in the creation of his sect, lived at least fifty yeais 
earlier than Vopadeva. Vopadeva’s name became associated 
with the Purana because he wrote several books on it. But 
the belief in its inspiration implies its existence for some con- 
siderable time before the days of Madhva’s activity ; and, 
fortunately, we possess another piece of evidence which proves 
clearly that it was already recognized as an authoritative 
work some two centuries before Madhva wrote. Alberuni, in 
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his work on India, which was completed in a.d. 1030, gives 
us the list of Puranas as it was in the Vis/inu p. in his day, 
and it is precisely the same as the list in our MSS. of to-day. 
Thus it is absolutely clear that by 1030 the Bhagccuaia had 
not only been written but had already gained such acceptance 
as to have won its present recognized place as the fifth of the 
Puranas. We must, then, acknowledge that it can scarcely 
have been written later than, say, A.l). 900. 

§ 475. Can we discern where it was w’rittcn ? There is 
a passage in the eleventh book ^ which suggests that it may 
have been in the Tamil country. The passage runs thus in 
English : 

Men born in the Krita, Treta, DvSpara ages wished to take birth m 
the Kali age, because they knew that in this age would be born great souls 
devoted to Niinlyana. These souls would be thinly scattered in various 
places ; but in the Dravida land they would be ftuind in some numbers, 
living by the side of such rivers as the TfunraparnT, KritamaiS, 
Paya^vinl, KSverl the holy. 

Then in the Bhagavata M ahSiitrtya, a late appentlix to the 
Bkagmata, there is an. episode® which bears on the question, 
but which cannot be understood unless we distinguish care- 
fully between ordinary bhakti and the bhakti of the Bhaga- 
vttta P. In this episode bhakti, incarnate as a young woman, 
says, ‘ I was bom in Dravida h Now to say that the bhakti 
of the Svetdsvatara Upanishad, the Gita, and the early Puranas 
was born in Dravida would be absurd ; but if we realize that, 
in this appendix to the Bhagavata, bhakti necessarily means 
the passionate and many-sided devotion of the great Purana, 
there is no difficulty, and it becomes clear that the work 
asserts that this bhakti arose in Tamil-land. Now, it was in 
the Tamil country, by the side of the rivers just mentioned, 
that those Vaishnava poet-singers who are known as Alvais 
composed their hymns and went from shrine to shrine, singing 
and dancing in fervent devotion before images of Vishnu and 

* XI. V, 38-40. It is quoted in another connexion by Govindacharya, 
191 1, 949. 

’ I. 27. Grierson, 1911, 800, 
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his Avataras. Their period is the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
centuries. No other group of early Vaishnavas exhibit so much 
excitement in their bhakti. Further, many of the temples 
they frequented were dedicated to both Vishnu and Siva.^ 
We may thus be certain that the ministrants of those temples 
were Bhagavatas, and that a considerable section of the people 
belonged to that community. Now, if in the Tamil-country 
there was a group of Bhagavata ascetics who felt the same 
devotion as the Alvars and expressed it in similar fashion, we 
should have precisely the ‘ great souls devoted to Narayana’ 
mentioned in the Bhagavata, and in such circumstances the 
bhakti referred to in the Bhagavata Mahatmya would be 
born. 

§ 376. It thus seems natural to conjecture that the Bhaga- 
vata was written about A. D. 900, in the Tamil country, in 
some community of ascetics belonging to the Bhagavata sect 
who felt and gave expression to the bhakti characteristic of 
the work. If it arose in .such a centre, the advaita philosophy 
would inevitably be one of its characteristics, and it would 
naturally receive the name Bhagavata. 

3 . The Bhagavatas. 

§ 377. We now turn to the sects. If the Purana arose in 
the way we suggest, one would expect that it would gradually 
find acceptance among Bhagavatas all over the country ; and 
that clearly happened. Whether in the Tamil, Telugu, Kana- 
rese, or Maratha districts, the Bhagavata P. is the chief 
scripture of the Bhagavatas. 

The Narada-b/mkti-sutra and the ^andilya-bhakii-suita 
are brief compendiums of the bhakti system, probably meant 
to be committed to memory by ascetics. Both are clearly 
dependent on the Bhagavata P., and neither mentions Radha. 
The Narada is simple both in language and thought, and is 
practical in aim ; the ^andilya is sutra-Iike and philosophic, 
its standpoint being bhedabheda. The Bhagavatas of the south 

* Krishna iSastrl, SII. 72. 
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use only tlie Narada. It is probable that it was produced 
among the Bha^avatas at quite an early date. The con- 
nexions of the Sdndilya-sutra, which has been much used 
in the north, are still obscure. It may be a Nimbarkite 
document. 

It seems clear that the Vasitdeva and Gopichandsna Upani- 
shads^ are Bhagavata books; foi' the 0 rddhvapundra made 
with a single line of creamy gopuhandana^ which these 
Upaiiishads praise, is the Bhagavata sect-mark. As Nara- 
yana wrote commentaries on them, they belong to this 
period. 

Towards the end of the thirteenth century, Vopadeva, a 
famous grammarian belonging to the Marat;ha country, wrote 
several works on the Bkdgavaia P,, the chief of which were 
the Harilild, which is an abstract of the PurSna, and the 
Mtikiaphala^ which sums up its teaching. His name thus 
became associated with the Purana, and the myth about its 
authorship arose. 

3. The Bkaktas of the Mardfhd country. 

§ The Vaishnavas of the Marajha country arc Bhaga- 
vatas, but it is not known when the Bhagavata P. began to 
be used by them. In the thirteenth century the movement 
became a popular one, and all their literature is in the 
vernacular; so that there are marked differences between them 
and the Bhagavatas of the Tamil and Kanarese districts. The 
unbroken tradition of the country is that the Bhakti movement 
began with a poet named Jnanesvara, who is popularly called 
Dnyandev or Dnyanoba. According to another tradition, 
wliich appears in the Bhakta Mala., he was a disciple of 
Vishnusvaml. 

Jnanesvara is the author of a work in Marathi verse on the 
Bkagavadgftd called the Jndnesvart, which runs to 10,000 
couplets. Its date is A. D. 1390. The work is advaitist in 
tone, but it also lays great stress on yoga, and the author 
‘ Jacob,^^Z/.Sff. 
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says he is the disciple of Nivrittinath, the disciple of Ganinath, 
the disciple of Gorakhnath.^ He is also the author of the 
Haripath, a collection of abhangs, or hymns. His poetry 
decidedly shows the influence of the Bhagavata^ and his note 
is that of an enthusiastic bhakta. Tradition makes him the 
greatest of a group of saints. His poems are philosophical 
in tone and full of reflective thought, and have had a great and 
lasting influence on the educated classes. There need be no 
doubt that he was the coryphaeus of the whole bhakti move- 
ment of the Maradia country. It is not at all unlikely that 
he should have also come under the personal influence of 
Vishnusvami, who was probably his senior by some thirty 
or forty years at most.^ That would account for the' fact that, 
while scholarly Maratha Bhagavatas still use the old BhSgavata 
mantra, Om nanio Bhagavate Vas2idevaya^ the mantra in 
common use is Rama-Krishna is the VishnuavamT 

Mantra-^ It ought to be noticed, however, that Jflaneivara and 
the other Maratha bhaktas do not, like Vishnusvami, recognize 
Radha. He is also the author of the A mriidnubhava, an ad vaita 
Saiva philosophical work in Marathi verse. He was thus a true 
Bhagavata, honouring Siva as well as Vishnu, and following 
Sankara in philosophy, 

4. Tke Mddhvas. 

§ 279. The first sect directly founded on the Bhagavata P. 
seems to have been the Madhvas. They are simply an off- 
shoot from the Bhagavatas, the sole reason for the schism 
being the detestation in which the founder held Sankara’s 
Vedanta. Madhva (1199-1278),^ the founder, was bom at 
Udipi in South Kanara, and organized his sect in the early 
decades of the thirteenth century. While still quite young, 
he became a sannyasi, and received a training in Sankara’s 
system. But in addition to the regular Vedanta treatises, he 
gave much time to the Aitareya U., the Mahdbhdrata, and 

' This statement occurs in his Aniritafittbkava, ‘‘ See below, § 281. 

^ See 5 281. U hnn Hnvtfar VS. 58 f. : Griersoii. ERE. VIII. 232 
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the Bhagavata P. This last work clearly dominated his 
religious life. Before his period of training was over, he 
broke away from Sankara. Soon after, he began public 
discussion, and gradually formed a system for himself, based 
in the main on the Bhagavata P. He was successful in 
gathering a community of some size and tn winning a number 
of notable converts. The theology which he taught is in 
many points like Ramanuja’s; but the philosophy is frankly 
dualistic. He distinguishes very sharply between man and 
God, and thus stands further away from Sankara than any 
other exponent of the Vedaitta-suiras, except perhaps Vi.shnu- 
svaml. Apart from the theology, his system is very similar 
to that of the Bhagavata sect. The centre of the religion is 
the adoration of Krishna by bhakti, as taught in the Bhdga- 
vatay without reco|;nition of Radha ; but all the other avataias 
are reverenced. Siva also is worshippped, and the five Gods 
are recognized. 

Madhva’s chief works are his Bkdshya and Amtiydkhydna, 
both on the Vedduta-sutras. The Bhdshya is a comparatively 
short prose treatise, which seeks to show by an array of proof- 
texts that Madhva’s explanation of the Sutras is the only right 
one. The texts are drawn from {a) the Rigveda, {b) the 
Upanishads and the Gttd, {c) the Puranas, the Vaishnava 
Samhitas, and other late works. The book is thus of very 
little interest except as an account of the teaching of the sect ^ 
His exposition of the Bhdgavatay the Bkdgavata-tdiparya- 
nirnaya, and a companion volume on the Mahdbhdraia are 
also works of considerable importance for the sect. He wrote 
commentaries on ten Upanishads. 

The followers of Sankaracharya opposed and persecuted 
Madhva with a good deal of bitterness; so that ever since 

' It also gives us many quotations from the Puranas and Saihhitas 
which ought to be useful as revealing in part the condition of these texts 
ia his time. The Samhitas quoted are the Bhagavata, Vardha, Nardyanii, 
Purushottama, Parama, Mayavaibhava, which occur in Schrader's list, 
IP AS. 6 ff. ; and the Vyonta, Brikat, and Malm besides. The Brihut is 
quoted by Madhava in his exposition of Madhvism ; SDS. v. 
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tliose days there has been little love lost between the two 
groups. Madhva believed himself to be an incarnation of 
VayUj and, probably as a result of Sahkarite persecution, he 
taught that Sankara was a reincarnation of an obscure demon 
named Manimat who appeare in the Mahahharata} 

About half a century after Madhva’s death, Jayatirtha was 
the head of the sect. His commentaries on the founder’s 
most important works are amongst the chief books of 
the sect. 

5. Radha. 

§ aSo. Neither the Bhagavatas, nor the Madhvas recogmze 
Radha; they do not go beyond what is contained in the 
Bkdgavata. But all the later sects who depend on the great 
Purana do recognize Radha. We must therefore ask whence 
her story came. 

We have .seen above that in the Rhagavaia P. there is 
a gopT whom Krishna favours so much as to wander with 
her alone, and that the rest of the gopis surmise that she must 
have worshipped Krishna with peculiar devotion in a previous 
life to have thus won his special favour. This seems to be 
the source whence Radha arose, and it is probable that the 
name Radha comes from the root rddh in the sense of 
conciliating, pleasing. She is thus the pleasing one. In what 
book she first appeared is not yet known, but an Indian 
scholar® suggests to me that it may have been Gopdla- 
tdpani-Upanishad, which contains an account of Radha, and is 
reverenced by all Radha-worshipping sects. 

Two early sects recognize Radha, the Vishnusvamis and 
the Nimbarkas, but the chronology and the relationships are 

' Sankara’s demon-origin is mentioned in Madhva’s exposition of the 
Mdhabharata. After his death, I’andit Narayana, the son of one of 
his disciples, published two Sanskrit works, the ManimanjaH and the 
Madhvitvijaya, in which the theory of the two incarnations is fully set 
forth. See Grierson, A’/r£., VIII. 232. It is possible that the Sahkara- 
vijayas were written as a counterblast to these' Madhva works. A long 
polemic against Madhvism has also been interpolated into the Santa. 
Furana. * Pandita Radha Charana Gosvaini of Brindaban 
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still obscure. Tradition sets the leaders in the following 
order, Madhva, Vishnusvami, Nimbarka ; and that order 
seems to fit in with their teaching j for Madhva does not 
recognize Radha at all, and Vishnusvami’s theology is veiy 
similar to Madhva’s, while Nimbarka strikes out quite a new 
line for himself. Yet the seemingly natural may not be the 
historical order. There is one historical fact which necessarily 
suggests a doubt ; it is quite clear that Radha was worshipped 
and praised in song in North India before Madhva’s day; for 
Jayadeva's Giiagovinda belongs to the end of the twelfth 
century. There is a tradition in Bengal that Jayadeva was 
3 Nimbarkite ; but in the Gltagovinda Radha is the mistress, 
not the consort, of Krishna, as she is in Nimbarka’s theology ^ 

Sufficient evidence does not seem to be available to settle 
the question, but we may conjecture that the myth of Radha 
grew up quite spontaneously at Brindaban on the basis of the 
narrative of the Bhagavata P.y and that her worship was 
organized there, perhaps about A. I). 1 100, and thence spread 
to Bengal and elsewhere. If that is the history, Jayadeva’s 
poetry, on the one hand, and the rise of the two sects, on, the 
other, are easily explainable; and it is possible that Nimbarka 
may have developed his Radha- theology at Brindaban while 
Vishnusvami was forming his simpler system in the south. 

5 . The Vishnusvdinis. 

§ 381. Of Vishnusvami very little is known, but it is believed 
that he belonged to the South, His system is precisely like 
the Madhva system, except that Radha is acknowledged 
She is simply Krishna’s favourite among the gopis, his 
mistress. Vishnusvami, like Madhva, is a dualist, quite as 
pronounced as Madhva, if not more so. Tradition states that 
he wrote commentaries on the Gita, the Veddnia-sutras, and 
the Bhagavata P. . His Bhdgavata-bhdshya is referred to by 

* He lived under Laksmana Sena, King of Bengal, who reigned c. 1170- 
1200 (Smith, EHI, 403) ; and some of his verses appear in the Sadiikit- 
karnamiita, an anthology by Srtdhara Dasa, which dates apparently from 
A.D. 1205, The chronology is also opposed to Ins being a .Nimbarkite. 
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Siidhara Svamin in his comment on Bhagavata P, [. 7; and 
it IS said that the work survives, but it has not been seen by 
any scholar. In Madhavas Sarvadarsafuisangraha there is 
a reference to Vishnusvamf s devoted adherent, Srikanta Misra/ 
and to a work by him named Sakara-siddhi^ the teaching of 
which is clearly dualist. The Bhakta-mala says that Vishnu- 
svaml was also the teacher of Jnanesvara, the Maratha bhakta , 
and the story is probably true.* In any case it is clear that 
the sect was wide.spread and popular for centuries.* The 
sectarian mantras are said to be Oik Rama-Krishnaya namak, 
and Oin Rdma-Krlshna Hari. ThcVishnusvamis and all othei 
Radha-worshipping .sects use the Gopdlatdpaniya U. and the 
Copdlasahasrandma. 

The Bhagavatas, the Madhvas and the Vishnusvamis, like 
Ramanuja,'*’ uphold the Savmchchhaya doctrine ; i. e. they 
teach that, in seeking release, men should perform their full 
icligious duty as_ Hindus a.s well as seek the knowledge of 
Brahman, while Sankara finds release in knowledge alone. 

7. I'ke Ninibarkas. 

§ aHe. Nimbarka was a scholarly Bhagavata from the 
Telugu country who settled at Brindaban, accepted the story 
of Radha, and created a sect of his own. The date is uncei- 
tain.'*' Nimbarka’s philosophic position is bkedabheda, dualistic 
monism.® He was considerably influenced by Ramanuja, and, 
like him, laid great stre.ss on meditation. He goes far beyond 
VishnusvamT in his account of Riidha. She is Krishna's 

‘ CowcH, p. 141. ® See § 278. 

“ For a suggestion with regard to the Ndraila FaUchardtra, see § 377 

* See § 28 5. ^ ^ .See Bhandarkar, VS. 62. 

'' As Niinbarka’s origin.il n.irne is said to have been Bbaskara, it has 
been suggested that he is kientkal with Hhilskaracharya, who wrote the 
Bheddbheda bhashya about A, It. 900; see § 260. But the mere co- 
nadence of na.>ne is scari'ely sufFcieat to outweigh the following con- 
siderations. It s cK re ndy mlikely that one tn.'in shou d write a pine 
Vedan a bhash) ind a So sectarian \ ntt and, as our knowledge 
nf th# ...^ra ^ ... nr««i. .. d r\rnhahl^ ..hp. na.mp 
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eternal consort, and lives for ever with him in the Cow-wodd, 
Goloka, far above all the other heavens. Like her lord, she 
became incarnate in Brindaban, and was his wedded wife 
there. The story of the gopTs remains unchanged. To 
Nimbarka Krishna is not a mere incarnation of Vishnu : he 
is the eternal Brahman, and from him springs Radha, and 
also uncounted gopas and gopis, who .sport with them in 
Goloka. Nimbarka thu.s neces.sarily centred all his devotion 
on Krishna and his consort, to the exclusion of other gods. 
He thus gave up the Smarta position of the Bhiigavatas, and 
became fully sectarian. AH the later sects owe a great deal 
to him. He wrote a short commentary, a sort of Vritti, on 
the Vedanta-sutras called Vedanta-parijaM-saiirabha, and 
a poem of ten stanzas, the DamMokl, which contains the 
(Quintessence of his system ; but the Bha.shya of the .sect is 
Srinivasa’s Vedanta-Kanstubha v/ork of considerable 

merit. Later leaders also produced scholarly works. Nim- 
barka.s use the Gautamlya 3 *.^ for their ritual ; and the 
Krishna section of the Brahina-vaivarta P. .secm.s to be a 
Nimbarka document interpolated into the Burana. The San^ 
dilya-bhahti-suira may be of Nimbarkite origin.’^ 


c. Pahekardtra Liter aUtre. 

I. The Srl-Vaishnavas. 

§ (183, The SrI-Vaishnavas of the Tamil country reached 
the summit of their history during these centuries, and became 
the model on which many other sects ' sought to form thetr 
literature and organization. The introduction of the singing 
of the enthusiastic lyrics of the Alvars '* into the temple service 
of the sect Is an event of much importance. The use of Tamil 
in the worship brought the cult nearer the people ; and the 
rich and passionate devotion of the hymns made the bhakti of 
the sect more vivid and real. The man to whom Vaishnavas 

> Schrader, \PAS. 7, no. 44. “ See § 377, ® See § 217 
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in Conjeeveram from a teacher belonging to the school of 
bankara named Yadava Prakasa,! but he disagreed with his 
gaiu and adhered to the modified monism which was taught 
at Snrangam. He was still a young man when YatnunachaL 
died Althougli he had not been trained in the school, he was 
already so prominent as a Vaishnava scholar that he was invited 
to succeed hi^m. He accepted the invitation, but did not settle 
down to teaching until he had learned all he could from former 

The appointment gave Ifim control of 
the temple of Srirahgam as well as of the school, and also 
a .ort of pontifical authority in the sect. He was most s 7 c' 
cessful as a teacher and controversialist. For some trventv 
years he lectured, held discussiom and wrote books. The seS 
grew steadily m influence. He produced three philosophical 
works of importance, the w4h seeks to 

show that the Upanishads do not teach a strict monisin the 

and a 

The SrMasAj^a is a fine piece of work. 

§ f 5; The .system taught in these work.s antagonize.s San 
kaias illusionary monism with great skill and thoroughness 

R?rn r-TlT^" BhedSbheda system of Bhiiskaracharya.^ 
Ramanuja follows a long succession of thcistic scholars, the most 
famous being Bodhayana, who lived before Sankara and uTOte 
a gloss. on the J cYd«*r-.rw/r,?.f, now unhappily lo.s't.-> The 
following summary of the -system is abridged from Thibaut : ^ 
There exists only one all-erobracmg- being called IJnhm., 1, ■ 

wi,h ?"Xs?°.,r 

pervading, all-powerfuJ, all-knowing-, al!-mcrciful ■ nZ J ! 

» all avil. fh coS .kt h t 
Matter and stwis, as forming the body of the ford ° ' 

o»lng to an aot of J.lon on r^orS 

■See §060. • See § ado. - See { .gj • XXXIV. axvil ff. 
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then, evolving, acquires its sensible characteristics, while souls enter 
into connexion with bodies, and their intelligence undergoes expansion 
Owing to former actions, souls are implicated in the process of 
transmigration ; and from this Release is possible only through true 
knowledge of the Lord, which rests on a study of the scripture and 
consists in constant devotion (bhakti) to him and meditation (upasana) 
on him> The released soul enters paradise and enjoys intercourse with 
the Lord for ever. 

The Lord is a personal being. Brahman is but another name for 
Narayana-Vishnu, the god of the Vaishnava sect. 

Warm-hearted devotion to a god must have been a, frequent 
element in early Hindu religious feeling, and as early as the 
^vetdhiatara U., which probably dates from about the fourth 
century B.C., we find it spoken of as an important part of the 
highest religion. In the Gita its place is more distinctly 
affirmed. Here in the school of Ramanuja it becomes still 
more prominent, for it is the loftiest and most important 
factor in the means of deliverance. It remains, however, quiet 
and meditative, an aspect of man’s reaching out towards fuller 
knowledge of God, and thus very different from the bhakti of 
the Bhd^avata P, 

Ramanuja holds, in opposition to Sankara, that the man 
who wishes to win release ought to continue to do his duties 
as a Hindu while he seeks the knowledge of Brahman with 
a view to final release. Works and knowledge are both 
necessary for the great end in view. This is called the 
Samuchchhaya or ‘ combination ’ doctrine. The serious seekei 
ought therefore to study the Karma Mimarasa as well as the 
Vedanta. This theory is then typified in the fact that san- 
nyasis of the school of Ramanuja do not lay aside the sacred 
thiead. They continue the worship of Vishnu and may even 
act as ministrants in temples as well as heads of monasteries^ 

* ^rl-Vaisbnava sannyasis are quite a distinct order from Sankara’s 
Dasnamis. Only Brahmans are aamjlted, and they carry a triple danda 
m contrast with the single danda of Sankara’s Brahman sannyasis : see 
§ 198. The two orders are dikinguished as Ekadandls and Tridandis 
Ramanuja’s convert, Yadava Prakasa, wrote the Yaii-dkarma-samudi- 
chhaya on the duties of Tridandis : Govindacharya, Non-Brahman 

^ri-Vaishnava ascetics are called Ekangas. 

R 
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§ 2H6, The writing of the ^rt~bhashya was ii most important 
event for the SrT-Vaishnavas. It was dou!>tless meant in the 
first instance to provide the sect with a clearly expressed 
philosophy in full accordance ivith its beliefs and its ancient 
literature, a matter of great moment for the training of teachers 
and ascetics. But it was not mei’cly of large practical value. 
The dignity of the sect rvas vastly enhanced when it was 
brought into living connexion wdth the Vedanta By this illus- 
trious work. It was the first sectarian bhashya ever written 
We may realize how valuable an acquisition it was felt to be 
from the long array of similar works produced during the fol- 
lowing seven centuries.^ It is also probable that Ramanuja 
hoped, by linking the .sect to the Vedanta, to get rid, to some 
extent at least, of the reproach of heterodoxy which had 
clogged the sect throughout its history,® His own punctilious 
observation of caste rules in the matter of food and intercourse 
with other castes was doubtless intended to help in the same 
direction. 

§ 287. There were two types of Vaishnava temples in the 
south in his day, one cla-ss using I'ancharutra Saiiihitas foi 
their ritual, the other using Vaikhanasa Samhitas,^ the lattei 
class being probably Bhagavata shrines. Ramanuja did 
all he could to unify the sect by substituting Panchariitra 
for Vaikhanasa manuals wherever he could win over the 
authorities,* 

§ 288, While he held .strictly by the ancient rule that none 
but the twice-born may read the Upanishads, he was most 
eager to teach both Sudras and Outcastes the doctrine of 
Vishnu-bhakti. In this he was a faithful disciple of the Alvais 
In certain places he arranged that the Outcastes should have 
the privilege of visiting the temple one day in the year. But 
there is no reliable evidence for the statement, so often made, 
that he ate with Outcastes, or that he took any step to alter 

^ See I 340. s See § 94 and § 215 

® See § 21 1 and § 384. 

* Rajagopalachariar, I^AV. 4; Padmanabhachar, Z-Tll/. 252; Govinda- 
charya, 142. 
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their social position,^ He maintained the ancient Hindu 
restriction.^ in all their fullness. His position is clearly revealed 
in the use of the pavitrn, or thread of purity, with which Sudra 
and Outoaste adherents of the sect are invested. It is a low- 
caste sacred thread. Acknowledgement is thus made that 
they are capable of receiving spiritual religion, yet they are 
kept rigorously apart fpm the twice-born. The Satan is ® are 
a group of people of Sudra caste whom he taught and con- 
nected with the .sect, but no suggestion was made that their 
caste status should be altered. 

He took a journey through India for the dissemination of 
his system, and seemingly with great success. He went south 
to Tamesvaram, up the west coast through Malabar and the 
Maratha country to Gujarat, the north-west, and Kashmir, and 
leturned by Benare.s, Puri, and Tirupati to Srirangam. The 
wide influence of tlie .sect in later times was probably largely 
due to what he wa.*; able to accomplish during this journey. 

In a.D. 1098 Kulottuhga I, tire Chola king, started 
a persecution again.st the Vaishnavas, and Ramanuja was 
obliged to flee. He withdrew to the Mysore, and there made 
the acquaintance of the Crown Prince ® of the Hoysala dynasty 
The royal family and a large proportion of the people weie 
Jains, but the prince was won over by Ramanuja and took 
a new name to mark his conversion, Vishnuvardhana. For 
a long period Ramanuja resided in Mysore, chiefly at Melkote, 
teaching and discussing and building, and Vaishnavism became 
firmly planted. The Chola persecutor died in 1118, and in 
1123 Ramanuja returned to Srirangam, where he died in 1137.* 
He is worshipped as an incarnation in the temples of the sect. 

* See especially the early Tamil Life translated by Govindachaiya, 
Chap, X, and Rajagopalachariar, VRI. 141, “ See § 385 

“He succeeded to the throne about ten years later and reigned until 
A l>. I141. Rice, 1915, 527 ff, 

■* The chronology of his early life is still doubtful. Tradition places 
his birth in a. B. 1 017, but the whole life becomes more comprehensible if we 
suppose he was born about 1050 and succeeded Yamuna about 1080 
A record which was recently found in his monastery in Melkote, Mysoie, 
makes it plain that be arrived in Mysore in 1098 and left in 1 122 : JRAS. 

1915, 147 ff- 
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§ 290. There is no lack of early biographical material. Not 
to speak of contemporary poems and such like, which arose in 
the school, his early life is dealt with in the Bkutapurl Md- 
Jidtmya (Bhutapurl is Sii Perunibudur, where he was born), 
a section of the Hdrita Samhitd, while in other Sarahitas his 
later activities are dealt with. The Ihjara S(i7kkitd speaks of 
Sathakopa, i.e. Nammalvar, and Ramanuja, contains a Mahat- 
mya of Melkote in Mysore, and enjoins the use of the Tamil 
hymns of the Ndldyira Prabandkam. The Brikad Brahma 
Savihitd also refers to Sathakopa and Ramanuja, and speaks 
of the Dravida land as the place where Vishnu's devotees 
abound. These texts must be old, the sections dealing with 
Ramanuja being probably twelfth-century interpolations. 
Finally, in the thirteenth century, a detailed Life was written 
in Tamil by Pinbalagla-Perumal-Jiyar. 

§ 291. Towards the end of the thirteenth century, or possibly 
early in the fourteenth, the head of the school of ^rirahgam 
was PiJIai Lokacharya. He wrote a brief treatise in San- 
skritized Tamil, the Arika-pahehaka , or Pentad of Truths, 
which is a very excellent summary of SrT-Vaishnava doctrine. 
Sudar^ana Bhatta, who ruled at Srlrahgam towards the close 
of our period, may be mentioned as having written a com- 
mentary on the Bkdgavata P., which, though not mentioned 
by Ramanuja, had in the interval won itself a place in the 
sect. 

§ 392. The mantra of the sect is the famous early rhantra, 
Om name Ndrdyandya} A sect-mark and the branding of 
symbols on the body are in use, in accordance with the rules 
of the Sariihitas. The sect and its system are both called the 
Sii-Vaishnava Sampradaya, i.e, the tradition with regard to 
Sil (i.e. Lakshmi) and Vishnu. No other Hindu sect is more 

’ The old erroneous statement, so often repeated, that the mantra of 
the sect is Om Rdmaya Tiajnah, comes from Wilson {Sects, 40), and 
probably arose from the idea that the mantra of Ramanuja must be the 
same as Ratnananda’s : see § 387. Srl-Vaishnavas use also a secret 
mantra called the Dvaya, or dual mantra, which is clearly phallic, referring 
to Sri and Vishnu : Govinduchfirya, li, 14, 4S, 52. 
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exclusive in its allegiance ; the worship of Siva or any god 
other than Vishnu, his consorts, and his representatives, is 
forbidden. Radha is not acknowledged at all. In matters of 
food and caste SrI-Vaishnavas are extremely strict. The sect 
ministers to all the four castes, while for many centuries the 
outcastes were taught Vlshnu-bhakti, and several outcaste 
names occur in the list of SrI-Vaishnava saints. Yet the 
strength of the sect is in the Brahman community. Every 
Sn-Vaishnava Brahman bears one of two names, Acharya oi 
Aiyaiigar. 

a. The Manbhaus. 

§ 393. The Mahanubhavas (Le. men of the great experience) 
or Manbhau.s are a Vaishnava sect found in the Marathi- 
speaking area, who claim a high antiquity for their system but 
acknowledge that their organization dates from the thirteenth 
century. 

Several noteworthy characteristics, which they have in 
common with the Vira ^aivas, are probably to be explained 
a.s due mainly to racial and local facts, partly to the influence 
of Ramanuja. The more noteworthy of these features are 
these: Both are rather more heterodox than ordinary Vaish- 
nava and Saiva sects, so that Hindus frequently deny that 
Manbhaus are Hindus at all, and some Vira Saivas deny that 
the Vira ^aiva sect is a Hindu community. They are both 
stiictly sectarian, Vira Saivas worshipping Siva alone, Man- 
bhaus recognizing Krishna alone. Both sects refuse to worship 
images, though each worships a symbol of its own god. In 
each sect all full members may dine together. Both sects 
aie strictly vegetarian, both bury their dead, and in both 
the ascetics are of far more importance than the temples. 
Each sect claims to have live founders. Any caste-Hindu is 
welcomed as a full member in either sect if he is willing to 
undergo initiation. Round each of the two sects there is 
a circlet of half-converted groups who do not keep the full 
law. As the Vira Saivas are about a century older than the 
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Manbhaus, it is possible that the latter may have followed the 
example of the former sect in some points. 

§ 294. The unexplained figure of Dattatreya hovers shadowy 
and indistinct behind Manbhau history. The sect claims him 
as the source of its system. If, as is possible, a real historical 
sannyasi is concealed in this mist, his connexions were with 
the Maratha countiy and with Yadavagiri (i.e. Melkote) in the 
Mysore. He is usually represented as a sannyasi with three 
heads, so that he stands for the trimurti, and he is accompanied 
by four dogs and a cow, which stand for the Vedas and the 
earth ; but Manbhaus deny that they worship him in this 
foim. To them he is an incarnation of Krishna. 

Ghakradhar, who flourished in the middle of the thirteenth 
century, seems to be the actual founder of the sect as we know 
it. He was followed by Nagadeva Bhatta, who was a con- 
temporary of Ramachandra, the Yadava King {1271-1309), 
and of Jnane^vara,® the author of the JnaneHari. He did 
a great deal to propagate the community. Of their latei 
history very little is yet known. It is clear that they have 
suffered from orthodox opposition. 

Krishna is to them the Supreme, and they will worship no 
other god. ‘ There are many devatas, but only one Parame- 
^vara.’ They have, therefore, their own places of worship, and 
will not enter ordinary temples. Instead of an image, they 
have in their shrines a quadrangular or circular whitewashed 
terrace, which they worship in the name of God, The nature 
of their worship seems to be tinknown. They speak of Datta- 
treya as their founder, and therefore call their system the 
Dattatreya Sampradaya, the Sri-Datta Satnpradaya, the 
Muni Marg (the reference being to Dattatreya), or the Man- 
bhau Panth. 

But while they speak of Dattatreya as their original founder, 
they say they have had a fresh founder in each of the four yugas. 

^ The Manbhaus connect him with the Saliyadri Hills, while the 
Yddavagfri Mdhdfmya of the Narada P. tells how he visited Yadavagiri 
in the Mysore. See § 289. 

“ See § 27S. 
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They thus recognize five pravartakas, propagators (also called 
the P anchakrishnd)} and have a mantra connected with each. 
When any one wishes to become a Manbhau, he must repeat the 
five mantras and accept initiation from a Manbhau monk. 

§ *95. They fall into two well-marked groups, ascetics and 
householders, ascetics again falling into two distinctly organ- 
ized groups, monks and nuns. On the monks rests the sect 
with its teaching, discipline, and worship. Monks and nuns 
are carefully kept separate. 

Their chief scripture is the Bhagavadgttd, hut ih&y \\ 3 .vq 
a large literature of their own in Marathi. In consequence of 
the persecution they were subjected to, they adopted a modi- 
fied Marathi alphabet for their literature, so as to keep it 
secret. This is one of the reasons why it is still so little 
known. Amongst their oldest books are the Lila Samvdd, 
the LUd Charita, and the Sutrapdth. Perhaps we may take 
these as belonging to this period. Ths, Dattdtreya and the 
Datidireya SP are probably also connected with the movement 

3. TJu Narasimka Sect, 

§ 396. Very little is known about the activities of the 
Narasiihha sect during this period, but it is clear that the god 
was still popular. The huge monolithic image at Vijayanagar 
is proof that the dynasty favoured him. There are still many 
families in which he is the patron of the family. The Nara- 
simha S,^ may belong to this period. The Narasimka 
Upapurdna, which has been already mentioned,® was translated 
into Telugu about a.d. 1300. 

4. The Rama Sect. 

§ 397. Serious members of the Ramaite sect, whose early 
literature has been already noticed, “ found it hard to reconcile 
the entirely human words and actions of Rama and Sita in 
Books II-VI of the Rdmdyana ~ with their belief that Rama 

^ Darsan Prakas, 58. “ No. 112 in the list, p. 364. 

^ No. 61 in Schrader’s list, JPAS. p. 7, * Schrader, IP AS, 8, 

" See § 3I8. “ See § 219. ^ See § 48- 
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is the eternal God. The Adhyatma Ramdyana, or spiritual 
Ramayana, in seven books, bearing the same names as the 
books of the early Epic, tells the whole story afresh with 
a view to meeting these difficulties. The theology is advaita 
throughout, but Sakta elements are added, so that Slta has 
a place beside the eternal Rama, In order to shield Sita from 
the reproach of having been carried away by Ravana and kept 
in his harem, she enters the fire, leaving only an illusory Sita 
behind her, before the appearance of the demon ; and the real 
goddess does not return until the fire-ordeal at the end of the 
story. When Rama at any point talks as a man, it is explained 
that his divine consciousness is temporarily clouded by mdyd. 
Release is obtainable in Rama alone; fervent bhakti is the 
path to release ; and a Rama mantra is taught.^ The man who 
wishes to obtain release must give up works altogether ; for 
they only bind the soul to samsdra. The work is thus 
opposed to the Santuckckkaya'^ doctrine. It contains the 
Rdma-kridaya ® in eight ^lokas and the Rdma-gitd * in fifty- 
six ilokas, compendia of doctrine meant to be committed to 
memory for constant repetition and meditation. The work 
clearly depend.? not only on the Ramayana and the advaita 
Vedanta but also on the Bhagavata P, and the Ramaite 
Agastya Samhitd^ mentioned above.'’ There were already 
many Ramayanas in existence -when the book was written. 
Among these there was undoubtedly the Pampa-Rdmdyana^ 
a Jain version of the Epic in Kanarese”; and possibly the 
author may have known the Yoga- Vasishtha, the Adbhtta, and 
the Bhusimdi Ramayanas, There existed also an Adhydtma 
N dray ana, which is several times quoted by Madhya in his 
Bhdshya. The date of the work is probably the tbiiteenth or 
fourteenth century : Eknath, the Marathi poet, who died in 
A.t). 1608, calls it a modern poem.'''' It was translated into 

' III. 8, 34. “ See § 19S and 285. ^ I. i. * VII. v. 

® See III, ii, lit; IV. jv ; VI. v. ® ^ 219. ’ II. iv, 77, 

® Some of the episodes in the Adhydtma are like episodes iu the Pampa- 
RamayMia, * Rice, KL. 30, 33. 

Bliandarkar, VS. 48. 
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Malayalim in the seventeenth century. There is also a Kana- 
1 ese version.! 

There can thus be no doubt about the existence of an old 
sect which found release in Rama alone. Was it in the south 
or the north ? It would be perilous to be dogmatic : but the 
lelations of the literature thus far tend to indicate the south 
rather than the north. There is no distinct Ramaite sect in 
the Tamil country to-day, but there are many Rama-bhaktas, 
i.e sadhus, who find salvation in Rama. These, in all proba- 
bility, are survivals of the old sect. 

E. ^aiva Literature^ 
a. Pdhipata Saivas. 

§ 298. A fifteenth-century commentator, Advaitananda, 
gives us in his Brahmavidy abhor ana a clear sketch of PSiu- 
pata theology which enables us to realize the essentials of the 
system. The five categories mentioned by Sankara ® really 
give the roots of the system ; {d} the cause, Paii, {b) the effect, 
nature and Palu, (e) yoga practices, (d) Vidhi, requirements, 
i.e, various necessary practices, {e) Duhkhdnta, release from 
sorrow. They taught that true knowledge of the cause and 
effect, constant yoga practice and meditation, and the regulai 
fulfilment of the imles of the order were all necessary for the 
attainment of the end in view. The rules enjoin bathing and 
sleeping in ashes, expressing exultation by laughter, dancing, 
singing or bellowing, and pretending to be asleep, sick, lame, 
in love, or mad. In release the soul was believed to attain 
the divine perfections. The chief scripture of the sect seems 
to have been a sutra-work called indifferently P ahtpati-sutra 
or Pdhipaia-Mstra, but it does not seem to have survived. 

I. The LakulUas. 

§ 399. Of the Lakullsas, a branch from the main Pasupata 
stem, we have an account by Madhavacharya,^ the fourteenth- 

! This Kanarese version contains a Madhva interpolation. Padmana- 
bhachar, LTM. 133. 

^ SBE. XXXIV. 434 ft'. =* In SDS. See Cowells’s tr. 103 
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century Vedantist. The teaching seems to be identical with 
the Paiupata theory just sketched. The differences seem to 
have been confined to the practices enjoined, e.g, bathing and 
sleeping in sand instead of in ashes. Madhava quotes 
a number of books, but in most cases he gives no indication 
whether the books belong to the main Paiupata sect or to the 
Lakulii^a branch, and all the literature seems to have perished. 
Throughout the period the sect was most active in Gujarat, 
Rajputana, and the Mysore, as is made clear by many inscrip- 
tions. They are well summarized by Bhandarkar.^ 

%. The Kdpalikas. 

§ 300. No Kapalika literature seems to have survived ; so 
that for this period as well as the previous one we are 
dependent on scattered notices. The references to them in 
the ^ahkara-digvijaya imply that they were still active during 
these centuries. Then, in the Prabodhachandrodaya, a drama 
produced in A.D. 1065 which we have already used,® a Kapa- 
lika ascetic and a KapalinI are brought on the stage and 
Kapalika practice is described and illustrated with great 
vividness. The evidence of the Mdlad-Madkava^ is heie 
corroborated. Kapalika ascetics are practically Saktas : the 
characteristic elements of Sakta-worship — human sacrifice, 
strong drink, and sexual licence — appear, and with them the 
Sakta jewellery of human bones, the elaborate system of yoga, 
and the superhuman powers that spring therefrom. The 
Kapalika, besides, dwells among the ashes of the dead, and 
eats and drinks out of a human skull. In this play a Buddhist 
and a Jain ascetic appear on the stage, and are reduced to 
a very miserable plight by the Kapalika and the nun who 
accompanies him. Ramanuja’s few sentences^ on the system 
corroborate the erotic element of this account; for he says the 
Kapalika meditates on himself as seated in the pudendum 
muliebre.® 

' IpS. 119-20. ^ See § 270. ^ See § 234 

‘ Sribkashya, SBE. XLVIII. 520!. ° Cf. § 325. 
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3. The. Gorakknathls. 

§ 301. The Gorakhnathis {Gorakshanathis) seem to be closely 
related to the Kapalikas. They form a sortbf inchoate sect ; for 
Gorakhnath {Gorakshanatha) is worshipped in many temples 
in North Iiidia, especially in the Punjab and Nepal; yet the 
laity does not seem to be organized. The ascetics, who are 
usually called Kanphata YogTs, i.e. Split-eared Yogis, are the 
strongest part of the sect. It is most probable, but not certain, 
that the movement sprang from a yogi named Gorakhnath. 

§30!2. Gorakslia seems to be a name of Siva ; a great 
many wonderful tales have gathered round the name of 
Gorakhnath, who is said to have founded the sect of Gorakh- 
nathis j and both Tantrik Hinduism and Tantrik Buddhism 
glorify the whole company of sainted Nathas ; so that one is 
tempted to take all the tales as so much mythology. Yet 
Gorakhnath is probably a historical character ; for the 
Kanphata Yogis are a well-defined group of ascetics, and the 
lise of a new type of Yoga literature, with which his name is 
associated, is clearly connected with the appearance of the 
order. It seems most probable that he flourished about the 
beginning of the thirteenth century; for the earliest historical 
reference to him yet noted occurs in the Amritdnubhava of 
Jnane^vara, the Maratha bhakta, whose yfcmf# is A. D. 1290.^ 

Gorakhnath's name is associated with the rise of a new type 
of yoga, which has had a considerable vogue in certain circles 
but has never found its way into the ancient school of yoga. 
It is called Hatha-yoga, and its most distinctive element is the 
theory that, by certain ritual purifications of the body and 
certain prescribed physical exercises, the supreme concentration 
of mind called samadhi in the old yoga can be attained. It 
therefore deals with a large number of strange bodily postures 
{dsana),^ purifications of the channels of the body {sodkana), 

> See § 278. _ I 

^ ‘The later Yogin relies on asana, the older muni on itpasana’ 
Hopkins,/^ CPS'. XXII. ii. 334. 
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modes of brcath-rcgulatfon and exercises m 

which postLjre, breathing, and attention are combined (.^^udra) 
and which bring with them miraculous powers. To Hatha ’ 
yoga is usually added in the later books Raja-yega, a more 
intellectual discipline to which the physical training is then 
subordinated. _ Gorakhnath is said to be the aiitho? of two 

ther^ r and Gcraksha-mtaka,^ and on 

m depends the later literature, which is dealt with in the 

also artributed to the leader; but as their date is said to be 
e middle of the fourteenth century,^ clearly they cannot be 
assigned to him, unless it be found that an earher date w 
passible for them. They may have been written by his 
folbwers. There thus seems to be sufficient Zund 
believing that Gorakhnath wa.s a noted yogi, that ife Jived and 
founded his sect somewhere about ..tf fzooXM tZt Zt 
.Stones connected with the name Goraksha and the Nathas 
gathered round his head after his death. 

4 - The Rasciv/iras. 

§303- Another Saiva school is described by Madhava 
which was called the Rasdvara or Mercuiy systL Lt doe. 

-s^rtha T P-^’-t^oGthei; teaching 

was this, that they thought that, without an immortal boHv 
release could not be attained, and that the only way in which 
an immortal body could be developed was ly tCuT ff 
mer ury. ,hfch. they declared, was produced bTthe 

acquisltiorT^'^d-'^” spouse. After the 

acquisition of a divine body, the aspirant, by the practice of 
yoga, wins an intuition of the ^ Piaotice of 

this life A nnr^K c • and IS liberated in 

i f teachens of the school are 

named, and several philosophic manuals. 

= hS see Hah 17 

* See i ^ 423. 'S’a«j 4 AfSS.^ in Bodleum Library, 236. 

® SDS., ch, ix, Coweli, 137, Mtira Bandhu Vinode, 21. ' 
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b. Agamic Saivas, 

1. The Sanskrit School of ^aiva Siddkdnta. 

^ 304. In his Sarvadarsanasahgraha ^ Madhava describes 
what he calls the Saiva D arcana, and quotes in illustration of 
its teaching six of the Agatnas, as many writers, and several 
anonymous works. All the literature is in Sanskrit, but, 
apart from the Agamas, none of it seems to have survived. 
Several writers, however, belonging to the school lived at 
dates later than Madhava ; and these are therefore described 
in our ne.\t chapter. We call it the Sanskrit school of Saiva 
Siddhanta. 

This school and the teaching of the Tamil Saivas as contained 
m the Tamil Saiva Siddhanta are usually treated as one,® but 
it seenns quite clear that they are distinct. The Sanskrit school 
has in the main a following of Brahmans, many of them being 
temple-ministrants, its Vedantic standpoint is Visishtadvaita, 
and its literature is in Sanskrit ; while the following of the 
Tamil school is almost entirely non-Brahman, its Vedantic 
standpoint is Advaita ® or, according to other writers, Bhed- 
abheda,* and all its literature is in Tamil. 

t 

3. Tamil Saivas. 

§ 303. The literature of the Tamil Saivas belonging to this 
period is extremely rich in .lyrical poetry, theology, and 
historical legend. The chronology is still obscure in many 
points, but the relations of the larger events are fairly clear 

Pattinattii Pillai, who probably lived in the tenth century, is 
the author of some beautiful devotional verse, which, along 
with the work of several minor authors, found a place in the 
sacred Canon ; ^ but a number of poems of a highly monothe- 
istic and Puritan character, which belong to a much later date, 

' Cowell, 1 13 . 

® e. g. see Cowell's tr. of the Saiva Darsana in Madhava’s SDS. 

Nallasvami, .S'J'kV. 63, 67, 68,"SS, 244. The standpoint is sometimes 
called Sivadvaila. 

* So Umapati, Tiru-arul-payan, Ixxv, 

® In the Eleventh Tiru-murai. 
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have been erroneously assigned to this tenth-century poet 
They are dealt with below.^ 

§306, Nambi-andar-nambi was a contemporary of Natha- 
muni the Vaishnava leader and of Rajaraja the Great, the 
Chola king(A,D, 985—1018), He gathered the Tamil hymns 
of The Three into one collection, named it the Tevaram, 
i.e. DEVArAM, the Divine Garland, and with the help of 
Rajaraja had them set to Dravidian music. He then arranged 
to have them sung in the chief shrines. An inscription of 
Rajaraja’s shows that he introduced them into his magni- 
ficent temple at Tanjore. Sung by a special choir, quite 
distinct from the priestly ministrants, they gave the worship 
a fresh interest and splendour without disturbing the ancient 
Sanskrit liturgy- Manikka Vachakar’s glorious verse was 
probably too recent to find a place in this collection. 

§ 307. Nambi’s name is also connected with the formation 
of a larger body of Tamil scripture, which is called the TIRU 
MURAI, i.e. the Sacred Books. He collected most of the 
Saiva hymns then in existence and grouped them in eleven 
books ; “ and the collection was completed by the addition of 
a twelfth in the twelfth century. The contents are : (a) the 
Tevaram, {V) the Tirtivdchakam, (c) the Tiru Isaipa, lyrics by 
nine authors, id) the Tirtimantram, {e) miscellaneous poems, 
including Nambi’s own works, {/) the Periya Puranam, or 
Great Legend, a Liber Sanctorum, forming the Twelfth Book 
Sekkirar, the author of the Periya Purdnam, the Great Legend, 
may be dated in the first half of the twelfth century. It is 
a poem in seventy-two cantos on the lives of the sixty-thiee 
Saiva saints of the Tamil country, and is founded on a decad 
of Sundarar’s and the Tondar-tiriiv-aiilddi, which is one of 
Nambi’s poems. No work is more loved by Saivas than the 
Periya Ptirdnam. To about the same date we may assign 
a famous translation, the Skanda P,, done into Tamil verse and 
called the Kanda Piirdnam, by Kanchl-Appar of Conjeeveram 

^ See § 426. 

“ He began tbe compilation in the reign of Rajaraja and finished it 
under his son Rajendra I. 
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§ 308. Thus far the Tamil Saivas had no formulated 
theology of their own but were dependent on the Agamas, 
which are probably of northern origin and are in Sanskrit 
The defect was remedied by a brilliant school of thinkers, who 
were also Tamil poets, during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. Meykanda Deva, who is regarded as the fountain 
of the dogmatic, was a Sudra and lived early in the thirteenth 
century on the bank of the Penner river to the north of 
Madras. He translated twelve Sanskrit sutras from the 
Raurava Agama^ into Tamil verse. To this work, which is 
Imown as Siva-jndna-bodha, ‘ Instruction in Knowledge of 
Siva ’, he added a few notes in Tamil prose, and a series of 
logical analogies also in prose in support of his reasoning 
The system which this work unfolds is called the ^aiva 
Siddhanta, or ‘ Reasoned Saiva system He was also a noted 
teacher and had many pupils. His most famous disciples aie 
Arulnandi Deva and Mauavachakam Kadandan. The latter 
IS famous for his Unified Vilakkam^ a treatise in fifty-four 
stanzas consisting of questions and answers on the main 
points of Siddhanta teaching. The former wrote the Siva- 
jnans-siddhi, a noted work in two parts, of which the fiist 
is a criticism of other Indian schools of thought, including 
Buddhism and Jainism, while the second is a full statement of 
Saiva Siddhanta teaching so put as to form a rich commentary 
on his teacher’s masterpiece, and to meet, if possible, all 
objections to the Saiva Siddhanta. Ariilnandi’s disciple was 
Marai-jnana-sambandha, a Sudra and the author of Saiva- 
samaya-neri. A Brahman named Umapati from the temple 
m Chidambaram became a disciple of his, ate the leavings of 
Ins food and was in consequence excommunicated. But he 
became the supreme theologian of the sect, and left numerous 
works, eight of which are included among the canonical books 
of the Siddhanta. The following is the list ; 

^ See § 225. 
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THE FOURTEEN SIDDHANTA SASTRAS. 

I. Tirtivtmtiydr 
%. Timkkalirrttppadiydr 
3, $iva-jndna-bodha 
(4. ^iva-jndna-siddki 
15. Irupavirupatku 
6. Unmai'vilakkam 
I 7. ^ivii-prakdsa 

8 . Tinc-artil-payan 

9. Vind-xmiha 
^ 10. Porriptxkrodai 

^ II. KocU-k(X%ii 

12,. N encku-anthi-tuiu 
1 3 . Unmai-ncri- xiiLakkam 
,14. Sahkalpa-nirakarana 
The four — Meykanda Devaj Arulnandi, Marai-jnana-samban 
dha, and UmSpati — who together form a succession of teachers 
and disciples, are known as The Four Santana AcMryas, 
1. e. teachers forming a continuous series. There are two of 
the writers whose dates are not known with certainty, the two 
Uyyavandans. They are said to have flourished in the 
latter half of the twelfth century, but it is possible that they 
may belong to the school of Meykanda, It is possible that 
the development of this dogmatic was influenced in some 
degree by the literature of Kashmir Saivism ; for the later 
stands quite near the earlier system ; yet Siddhantists do not 
recognize the Kashmir literature as authoritative; and it is 
much more probable that the Tamil Siddhanta was influenced 
by the Sanskrit Siddhanta. The two are quite closely allied.' 
The tradition in the sect is that Meykanda was directly taught 
by some one from Kailasa. 

3, Kashmir ^aivas. 

§ 309, All we know about Saivism in Kashmir during this 
period is summed up in the growth of its literature ; and it 

' This stands out in Midhava’s essay, SDS. VII. 


Uyyavandan (A) 
Uyyavandan (B) 

Meykanda Deva 

Arulnandi 

Manavachakam Kadandan 


Umapati Sivacharya 
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seems to have been the more philosophic side of the system 
represented by Somananda’s Siva Drishti that ruled the 
development, although the study of the earlier literature was 
still kept up. The chief followers of Somananda are his pupil 
Utpalacharya, who is the author of the hvara-pratyabhijtid- 
kdrikds ; Abhinavagupta (about A. D. looo) who expounded 
Utpala's Kdrikds in two commentaries, wrote several works on 
the Saiva Agamas and a summary of the Pratyabhijna doctrine 
called Paramdrthasdra ; and finally Kshemaraja of the eleventh 
century, who wrote the ^iva-sutra-vimarUni. After Kshema- 
laja the movement died down; yet the literature probably 
lufluenced Saivism in South India during the thirteenth and 
later centuries. 

4. Vira Saivas. 

§310. The Vira Saivas, also called Lingayats, are a sect 
which seems to have been founded on the borders of the 
Karnatak and the Maratha country in the middle of the 
twelfth century, and soon attained considerable proportions, 
spreading rapidly towards the south, especially in the Kanarese 
country. Lingayats believe that the sect is extremely old, and 
that it was merely I'eorganized in the twelfth century, but it 
seems to be rather more probable that, while most of the 
elements united in the sect are old, the sect itself came into 
being about A. D. 1160.^ In the Karnatak for centuries the 
mass of the people had been either Saivas or Digambara 
Jains : the new sect seems to be essentially a fresh formation 
meant to give Saivas a more definite theology and a closer 
oiganization, and to win over the Jains to the worship of 
Siva, Two features of the sect — the great prominence of the 
monasteries, and the large measure of religious and social 
equality which full Lingayats enjoy within the sect — aie 
probably in part imitations of Jainism. Racial characteristics 
may also have played a part m forming the or tion 
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for, as we have already seen,’- Lihgayats and Manbhaus, 
a Vaishnava community formed in the Maratha country about 
a century later, have a large number of common features. Botli 
morality and bhakti are very prominent in Lihgayat teaching. 

Critical scholars have usually held that the founder of the 
sect was Basava, the prime rninister of Bijjala, the Kalachuri, 
who became King at Kalyan in A. D. 1 15^, but Fleet is inclined 
to believe that Ekantada Ramayya of Ablur, whose career is 
mentioned in an early inscription, was the real leader, and that 
Basava came in as a political and military auxiliary. The 
tradition is that the sect was founded by five ascetics — Ekorama, 
Panditaradhya, Revana, Marula, Visvaradhya ^ — who are held 
to have sprung from the five heads of Siva, incarnate age after 
age. These are regarded as very ancient, and Basava is said 
to have been but the reviver of the faith. Yet the caily 
literature shows that the five were all his contemporaries, some 
older, some younger. But the whole early iii.story is still very 
obscure ; and, until the early literature, Sanskrit, Kanarcse, 
and Telugu, has been carefully read and compared with the 
inscriptions, this darkness is likely to remain. 

§ I. The organization of the sect is sufficiently noteworthy. 
Five original monasteries, the first heads of which were the 
five ascetics, must first be noted : 

Monasteries. First Makanis. 


I. Kedarnath, Himalayas. 

3. SrI-saila, near Nandyal. 

3. Bakhalli, West Mysore. 

4. Ujjini, Bellary boundary, Mysore. 

5. Benares. 


Ekorama. 

Panditaradhya. 

Revana. 

Marula. 

Visvaradhya. 


In eveiy Lingayat village there is a monastery, and each is 
affiliated to one of the five original monasteries. The 
Jahgamas are a caste, and from them come nearly all Lingayat 


‘ See § 295 . 

^ These five are mentioned in the Suprahheda Agama. 
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Gurus. EDSTy Liii^wycit iHtist belong to a wonastefy and must 
have a guru : he need not visit a temple at all, 

Lihgayats regard Siva as the Supreme, and must worship 
him only: that is the meaning of the name of the sect, Vlra 
^aivas, stalwart Saivas, worshipping Siva alone. Then, the 
modes of their worship of ^iva are two: each Liagayat 
woi'ships his own Jahgama gnm; and he worships the small 
Imga^ which he wears in a reliquary hung round his neck, 
whence the other name of the sect, Lihgayat, lihga-wcareis. 
Image-worship is prohibited. 

When a boy is born, the father sends for his guru, and the 
ashtavarna, eight-fold ceremony, which makes the baby 
a Lihgayat is performed : gurity lihga, vibkuti, rudraksha, 
mantra, Jahgama, tlrtha, prasdda. These eight arc held to 
be ‘ coverings protections against sin. 

When a young Lihgayat chooses a guru for himself, a cere- 
mony is held in which five pots, representing the original 
mahants of the five great monasteries, are used. These arc 
placed precisely as the symbols used by Smartas in their 
private worship are placed,® Four are so placed as to form 
a square, while the pot which represents the monastery 
to which the chosen guru is affiliated is placed in the 
centre. 

A Lihgayat worships privately twice a day before meals. 
He sits down, takes his lihga from its reliquary, places it in the 
palm of his left hand, and goes through the prescribed forms 
of meditation and adoration in that posture. Meditation is in 
accordance with the six sihalas^ 

When the guru visits the home, an elaborate ceremony, 
padodaka, i. e. the washing of the feet of the guru, is performed, 
at which all the family, and possibly friends as well, are present. 

^ The linga is to the Lihgayat what the sacred thread is to the twice- 
bor 1 Hindu. No full I-ihgayat may wear the sacred thread, even if he be 
of the best Br b ood. 

’ See § 352 
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The head of the house also worships the guni. The guru sits 
down in Yoga posture, and the householder, sitting before him, 
go^s through the sixteen operations of Hindu worship, and 
other elaborate ceremonies. 

There are a few Liiigayat temples, most of which have been 
built as memorials to individuals, but they do not form 
a necessary part of the organization, of the sect. 

§312. The word Jangama is used in two senses, first for 
a member of the caste, and secondly for a practising Jangama 
Only the latter is worshipable. Most Jangamas marry and 
earn their living. Those who wish to become practising 
Jangamas must remain celibate They must also be trained 
m a monastery and vccQxvt diksfia, initiation. The whole sect 
IS in the hands of these practising Jangamas. They are of two 
classes, Gurusthalas and Viraktas. 

Gurnsthala Jaiignmas arc trained to perform all domestic 
ceremonies and to act as gurus, and a number of them will be 
found in every village monastery. Thc.se village monasteries, 
which are the real centres of Lihgayat organization and life, 
and the five original monasteries are called Giu'iisthala ^ 
monasterie-s, because they arc guru schools and residences. 

But there are a few monasteries of another type, in which 
philosophical and theological instruction is given, and in them 
Virakta Jangamas are trained. They are usually called 
Shapihala monasteries, because in them the six sthaias 01 
stages in the proccs.s ■ of reaching union with Siva aic 
taught. The duty of Viraktas is to teach. 

§313. The social construction of the community, as it is to- 
day, is diflficiilt to understand, and the history behind it is still 
more difficult. Liiigayats affirm that Basava did away with 
all caste distinctions, whether with regard to religious privileges, 
intermarriage, or interdining, but that at an early date the 
community fell away from this practice. It would be un- 
pardonable to speak dogmatically about Basava's tcach'ng 
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until the early literature has been critically examined, but, in 
the light of other cases in which similar claims have been 
made, only to be proved untenable when carefully investigated 
It is surely wise to reserve judgement. A somewhat similai 
condition of affairs in the Manbhau sect suggests the idea that 
the original community in each case may have consisted of 
a number of social groups among whom caste restrictions were 
strll very elastic. A desire to win over the Jains may have 
helped to perpetuate the freedom. 

In order to understand the present position of affairs, we 
must distinguish between full Lihgayats and semi-Lihgayats. 
Among the latter Lingayat practice is imperfect and caste 
restrictions are confessedly rigid. Of these semi-Lihgayats 
there are two groups. The first are the Aradhya-Brahmans,' 
who are found mainly in the Kanarese and Telugu districts, 
and are clearly half-converted Smartas. They wear both the 
sacred thread and the lihga. In their private worship they aie 
LihgSyat, but they intermarry with Smarta Brahmans, 
a Smarta performs the wedding ceremony for them, and they 
will not dine with other Lihgayats. The second group are the 
Outcaste Lihgayats, for whom no Jahgaroa will perform the 
full ceremonies, and who are not admitted in any sense to 
Lingayat society. 

Amongst full Lihgayats caste restrictions in marriage remain 
rigid, but all are free to dine together. As a matter of fact 
Jahgatnas and certain high-class business families do not usually 
interdtne with the rest. When the guru visits a disciple, they 
dine together. 

§ 314. All full Lihgayats bury their dead, and no thought of 
pollution is ^ssociRted with the place of burial. They are 
vegetarians and strict abstainers. Child-marriage is con- 
demned, and widow remarriage is allowed, but some sections 
of the community have fallen back. 

Vira Saivas are taught that each person may attain Release 

In Mysore there is a group known as Arndhyas, who are pure 
Lihgayats and do hot wear the sacred thread. 
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in this life by practising the prescribed meditations and passing 
through the six stages. Bhakti holds a large place in their 
practice. Their philosophy ’ shows very clearly the influence 
of Ramanuja, and from an early date the teaching and litera- 
ture of the Tamil Satvas exercised a considerable influence 
on them. 

§315. Lihgayat literature Ls mostly in Kanarese and San- 
skrit, but there are also several rather important books in 
Telugu. Unfortunately, so little critical study has as yet been 
spent on them that, in many cases, it is impossible to assign 
dates or to sketch their contents. 

One of the very earliest works is the life of Panditaradhya, 
the Mahant of SrI-Saila. It was written in a mixture of 
Sanskrit and Telugu by Somanatha, who lived at Palakurki 
near Warangal during the reign of the first Prataparudia, 
1 e. in the last decades of the twelfth century. He is also the 
author of the original Basava Purana, which is in Telugu 
verse. There is another important work in Sanskrit which may 
be even earlier, the Srtkara-bhashya on the Vedanta-suiras 
Its date is discussed in our next chapter. 

There are also a number of Lihgayat documents in the 
Agama literature.^ The Sukshnta is. entirely Lihgayat, while 
the Suprabheda, Svayambhuva, Katnika, Paraniebvara, and 
Vaitda all contain Lihgayat material. It is probable that 
these sectarian works are of fairly early date. 

Of great importance for popular Lihgayatism are the early 
Kanarese sermons known as Vachana. Some are attributed 
to Basava himself, others to later men. The character of the 
Kanarese in which some of these are written proves that they 
belong to the thirteenth century at latest.® 

There are then the Kanarese Purahas, which are of various 
dates. The Siddharama (the legendary life of the first Mahant 
of Sholapur) for example, by Raghavahka, the pupil of Hari- 

See Bhandarkar, VS. 134 If. “ See p. 193. 

® My- informant is Rao Sahib P, G. Halkatti of Bijapur, who has 
translated those attributed to Basava into English. Unfortunately they 
are still unpublished. 
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hara, is a fourteenth-century work ^ ; and several others may 
belong to the same century. 

F. iakta Literature, 
a. The Left-hand School. 

§ 316. A considerable list of Tantras can be formed which 
seem to date from the tenth or the eleventh century. A MS. 
of the Brahma- Ydmala bears the date A.D. 1052,^ and a MS of 
the Niiydhnikatilaka, a work dealing with the daily rites of 
the Kubjika sect of Saktas, is dated 1197®; while in the 
works of two ^aiva scholars belonging to Ka.shmir, Abhinava- 
gupta, whose floruit is A.D. 1000, and his disciple Kshemaraja, 
there are quotations from the Devi-Yamala, Ktilachuddtnam, 
Kdlottnra, Ktdasdra, Amniesa, and Mdlinl-vijaya Tantras.^ 
Clearly these cannot be dated later than the tenth century. 
Lakshmidharaj a scholar who lived at Warangal towards the 
end of the thirteenth century,® quotes from the Vdmakesvara T. 
a list of sixty-four Tantras, which is almost the same as the 
list found in MSS. of that Tantm to-day. As the Vdma- 
kesvara was already an authoritative work in his time, it must 
be a good deal older. The Kulachuddmani T. also contains 
a list of sixty-four Tantras, which is very similar to the Vdma- 
kesvara list. In each of these lists there are three groups of 
Tantras which we may take to be characteristic of the first 
half of the period, eight Bhairavas, eight Bahurupas, and eight 
Yamalas. These last — the Brahma, Vishnu, Rudra, Lakshmi, 
Umd, Skanda, Ganesa, and Graka Yamalas — receive their 
name from Yatnala, a pair, the reference being to a divinity 
and his sakti in sexual union. The pose is called Sambara m 
Nepalese Buddhism and Yab-yum in Tibetan Buddhism, and 
images of this character were common.® In their character 

' Rice, KL. 43. “ H. P. Sastri, II. xxii. “ Ib. I. Ixiv 

Hall, 197 f.; Chatterji, /CiS'. 38. 

See Intro, to Saundaryalahari by A. Mahadeva Sastri and Pandita- 
latnani K. Rangacbarya. But see also below, p, 389, n. i. 

“ H. P. Sastri, II. vii.; Getty, GNB. 181 and passim. There are 
similar sculptures on some of the temples at Khajuraho. 
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these Tantras are parallel with the Buddhist Tantras which 
appear in the Tibetan Canon, and in Chinese translations, in 
the tenth and eleventh centui'ies.^ Some of the names coincide, 
Sambara, Jala-Sambara, Kalachakra, Mahakala. 

The Sawndaryalakari is a famous ode to the goddess in 
a hundred stanzas, of which Stanzas 1-41 are frequently pub- 
lished as a separate ode under the name Anandalahari. The 
whole is usually ascribed to Sahkaracharya, but serious scholars 
regard the ascription as a mistake. Lakshmidhara, the scholar 
already quoted, who belongs to the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tuiy, has a valuable commentary on it. As he unhesitatingly 
accepts the authorship of Sankara, there must be a tradition 
of some age to that effect behind him. The work thus goes 
back to a fairly early date, but it is not yet possible to be 
more definite. Another work often by mistake® attributed to 
Sankara, the Prapanchasara 7 ., rather a foul book, has been 
much used and has had many commentaries written upon it 
We cannot be mistaken in assigning it to this period. Along 
with it we may take two books belonging to the Kaulas, who 
are amongst the extremest of the Siiktas, the Kaula IL and 
the Parasuranm-BIidrgava-sntra. Of the latter we are told 
that it is ‘ a complete exposition of all branches of the Kaula 
system', and that ‘the worship of .Devi according to the 
Kaula marga is generally based on the directions given in this 
work.’ ® Of the Kaula U. we are told that it is a work 

in terse prose, the ethical code of the Kaulas. It is enigmatic, and 
Its directions are vague and indistinct. It hints that the shackles of 
ritualism cannot lead to liberation, which can be secured only by throw- 
ing off the blind restrictions imposed by social conventions. 

There are some half a dozen other Sakta Upanishads, all of 
which probably belong to this period. These are as follows ■ 
two TripurMapaniya Upanishads, modelled on the Nrisimha- 
tdpanlya works, the Tripura^ Sliatckakra, and Bhdvand 

' See 5 334. 

^ From confusion with a non-Tantrik work of the same name. 

’ From an anonymous essay in III. (1897). 
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Upanishads, and finally the Devi U., iaduded in the fivefold 
Atharvasiras U.} which doubtless rests on an original Sakta 
Upanishad. The Tripura 17 ., which consists of sixteen stanzas 
and claims to belong to the Sakala I^akhd of the Rigvcda, gives 
a brief outline of the philosophic basis of the Sakta system 
and describes the various modes of worship in use. 

The idradatilaka T. is a work of very great authority, 
wu'tten by Lakshmana Dedka, a scholar belonging to the 
eleventh century. The book deals almost exclusively with 
spells (mantras) and sorcery, and scarcely mentions ritual. It 
IS thus rightly connected with SarasvatT, who as goddess of 
speech is called Sarada. It opens with a philosophy 
of creation and of human speech. It describes and dassifies 
mantras, gives rules for the preliminary arrangements necessary 
for the use of mantras, for initiation, and for the use of the 
sacrificial fire. The body of the work deals with the formation 
and employment of mantras. A few mudras are described and 
many yantras. The last chapter is on Tantrik Yoga. The 
Shatchakra U., mentioned above, deals, as its name implies, 
with the six chakras of occult force supposed to lie in the 
human body. As Narayana commented on it, it rau.st belong 
to this period at Iate.st. The Bhdvand U., also mentioned 
above, teaches that the human body may itself be consideied 
a Sri-chakra. 

We may also note two vernacular Sakta works belonging 
to this period, a Bengali poem on Chandl belonging to the 
thirteenth century and a Telugu translation of the Mdrkan- 
deya P the date of which is about 1300. 

b. The Right-hand School. 

§ 317. There seems to be no evidence in the early literatmc 
of the existence of any Devi-worshipping sect which repudiated 
the coarser dements of the ritual, or of Devi-temples in which 
animal sacrifice wa.s not permitted. All seem to belong to 


' .See § 207, 
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what is now called the Left-hand < Vdmdchari) section of the 
Sakta teaching- and cult. But from the thirteenth century, if 
not earlier, we hear of Sakta scholars who followed the puie 
path of the Right-hand {Dakshindckart) section, and also of 
Right-hand literature. In Gujarat and in South India to-day 
there are many Devl-temples in which no animal sacrifice is 
permitted. The individual RCholar.s with their private practice 
and the temples with their public cult seem to be both con- 
nected with the Smarta community, and the cult is in full 
conformity with Vedic usage. Can it be that these facts point 
back to a mediaeval reformation ? It is curious that, in tradi- 
tion as well as in the pseudonymous Sahkaravijayas, there is 
said to have been such a movement, and it is attributed to 
Sankara, For example, in Conjeeverain local tradition says 
he compelled the goddess Kamachiamma, i.e. the Love-eyed 
Mother, to give up human sacrifice. A very remarkable image 
of Sankara is worshipped in her temple there, ^ and the 
ministrants are Nambutiri Brahmans, who declare themselves 
descendants of priests introduced from Malabar by Jjahkara ^ 

§ 318, The first scholar, so far as we know, who follows the 
Right-hand path is Lakshmidhara, who has been already 
mentioned. His name as an initiate was Vidyanatha. In his 
commentary on sloka 31 of Saundaryalahari he gives the list 
of sixty-four Tantras discussed above, and also gives two other 
lists as follows : 

Miira or Mixed Tantras z (1) Chandrakala, (a) Jyotisvatl, 
(3) Kalanidhi, (4) Kularnava, (5) Kuleisvan, (6) Bh 11 vanes varl, 
(7) Barhaspatya, (8) Durvasa-sa. 

Samaya or ^ubha, i.e. Pure^ Tantras-. (i) Vasishtha, 
(3) Sanaka, (3) Suka, (4) Sanandana, (5) Sanatkumara. 

By Mixed Tantras he .seems to mean books which give instruc- 
tions for the worship of the goddess with a view both to 
eaithly blessings and release, while Pure Tantras teach only 

’ See a print from a photograph in my Primer of Pinduism, no, 

^ Maclean, ERE. VII. 646. 
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the way to release. They teach how by meditation and yoga 
practice the Devi may be raised from tlie Muladhara, through 
four other chakras, to Ajha, and thence to the Sahasrara.^ This 
practice is called Srlvidya. Unfortunately this last group of 
five works is not yet known, and no account of them can be 
given. 

c. The Bhakti School. 

^319. There is another form of Right-hand worship among 
Saktas which has come from the influence of the Bhdgavaia P. 
Release is sought by the path of enthusiastic emotional bhakti 
towards the goddess. The chief scripture of this discipline is 
the Dem Bhdgavata, which is usually reckoned one of the 
Upapuranas. The devotees of the goddess, however, deny 
that it is one of the Upapuranas and affirm that it is the 
original work to which the fifth place among the Puranas 
belongs by right, and that the Kpshna Bhdgavata was written 
by Vopadeva about A. D. 1300. A remark which Sridhaia ® 
makes at the beginning of his great commentary bn the 
Bhdgavata P. enables us to realize that this claim was already 
common in his day. It is thus clear that the Devi Bhdgavata, 
being posterior to the Bhdgavata P. and prior to Sridhaia, 
who lived about A.D. 1400, belongs to this period. It is not 
yet possible to say anything about the date of the Agasiya- 
sutras,^ which expound the bhakti of the Devi Bhdgavata and 
are thus parallel to the Narada and handily a-s\\\XA^, 

G. Saura Literature. 

§ 320. It is probable that the splendid rise of the chief sects 
of the Vaishnavas and Saivas during our period gradually 
weakened the cults of the Sun, Gane^a, and other minor gods. 
The Sauras have an honourable place in the Prabodkachandi 0- 
daya.^ There were several great temples built to Surya during 
the early centuries,® but towards the end the popularity of the 

^ See Avalon, TGL. cxxxii ff. * See | 326. 

" See the essay in SJiVf. HI. (i 897 )- ^ ^ See 4 370. 

' Notably Mudhera in Gujarat and Kanarak in Orissa. 
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god waned. There is very little literature to notice. A few 
chapters ^ in the Brahma P. containing the theology of Surya 
and the praise of Orissa and of the temple of the Sun at 
Kanarak, and the song of the Sun-god in Bengali recently 
published by Mr, Dinesh Chandra Sen ® may belong to this 
period, and the great inscription at Govindapur in the Gaya 
district by the poet Gahgadhara,® which dates from A.D. 1137, 
IS a Saura document. 

H. Gdnapatya Literature. 

§331. The Ganapatya sect clearly continued active during 
the early centuries of this period, even if it decayed towards 
the close. The usual sectarian mantra .seems to have been 
Ganddya namah, while the sect-mark was a circlet of red 
minium on the forehead. The most important document of 
the sect, apart from the Upanishad described above* Ls the 
GaT^eht Parana^ the bulk of which consists of legends m 
glorification of Ganesa, including stories of his having cured 
leprosy, but also deals with the theology and the worship of 
the sect and details the thousand names of the god. Ganesa 
as the supreme Brahman can be known only by mystical con- 
templation, but he may also be worshipped through his images 
in the usual Hindu way. The Mudgala P. is also a Ganapatya 
work, but seemingly of later origin. The date of the Sankara 
Digvijaya is very doubtful, but it may with safety be regarded 
as reflecting facts belonging to tire latter half of the period 
It speaks of the Ganapatyas as divided into six sub-sects, 
according as they worship Maha-Ganapati, Haridra Ganapati, 
Uchchhishta-Ganapati, Navanita- Ganapati, Svarna-Ganapati, 
and Santana-Ganapati, while one section of the Uchchhishta- 
Ganapatyas revered Heramba-Ganapati and had very foul 

’ XXI-.XXVIIL * rap. 1.23-4; 164-71. 

® Epigrapkia Indica, H, 338. 

* See I 239. 

' The legends are briefly described by Stevenson, JR AS. VII. 
319. The reference to Moresvar, noted by him, is probably an inter- 
polation. 
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rites.i Many of these forms of the god occur also in the 
Mudgala P,^ and a number of them are still to be seen in 
images in South India, ^ but the sects have all disappeared. 

Yet, as the sect decayed, the position of the god as a minor 
divinity, the god of obstacles and success, adored by all 
Hindus, became firmly established. He is praised in this 
sense in the Skanda and elsewhere. To this period also 
belongs a singular document which gives one of the many 
variant myths about his birth and his elephant head, the 
Ganesa-Khanda of the Brahmavaivarta P.^ The story is told 
to glorify Krishna as the Supreme, this part of the Purana 
being probably of Nimbarkite origin.® 

1 . D karma Liter ahire. 

§ 333. The gradual decay of Tantrik Buddhi,sm in Bengal 
and Orissa left a deep but not altogether healthy deposit m 
Hinduism. In most cases it was the old sects that received 
the deposit, but in one case at least there was a fresh growth. 
The central member of the Buddhist Triratna — Buddha, 
Dharraa, Sahgha — gave birth to a new Hindu god, Dharma, 
whose worship .spread abroad and produced an important 
literature in early Bengali, which bears many marks of its 
Buddhist source. The prime scripture is the ^fmya Purana^ 
a lineal descendant of Nagarjuna^s Sunyavada, by Ramal 
Pandita, which seems to come from the eleventh century. It 
deals with both theology and ritual. One of the chief names 
connected with the cult is Lau Sen, King of Maina in Bengal 
in the eleventh century, who worshipped Dharma, and from 
whose heroic feats a famous legend arose. This story forms 
the basis of a series of Bengali romances known as the Dharma- 

‘ They were unclean Saktas, like the Buddhists who adored Heramba 

^ This work catalogues thirty- two forms of Ganapati, while ih&Sarada 
tikaka. T. speaks of fifty-one forms ; Krishna ^as'trl, SIl. 173. 

’ Ib. 165-76. 

* Skanda P., Prabhasa Mahatinya. See Kennedy, HM. 353. 

® Wilson, Works, III. 103 fF. ® See § 282. 

f Sen, HELL. 
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mangal poems, written from the twelfth century onward. The 
earliest writer was Mayflra Bhatta.' 

U. Buddhism. 

A- The ^aktas. 

§ 333. The Tantrik University called Vikramasila, on the 
Ganges, founded early in the ninth century, rose to splendour 
about the opening of this period and showed a great succession 
of scholars for two centuries. Yet the religion was slowly 
dying, poisoned by Tantrisrn and weakened by Hindu violence 
and criticism. Few books were produced except Tantrik 
works and manuals of logic, ^ and even these failed towards 
the end of the eleventh century. Islam destroyed Buddhism 
in India in the great conquest of the North ju.st before 
't. D. laoo. 

§ 334. There is a considerable nutnber of Tantras and related 
works which, from their common features, and from the dates 
at which they were translated into Chine.se and Tibetan, would 
seem to belong to the tenth century or thereabouts. One of 
the most distinctive, the ^rikalachakra T., is said to have 
been written in A.D. 965- The Chanda?naharoshana, }Ie-vajra, 
Heruka, Dakinl-jdla-sambara, Mahjuiri-mTila, and Bhuia- 
ddmara Tantras, and the Maujusrl-ndma-sangiti^ (called 
also Paramartha-nama-sanglti), in which a long list of the 
names of Manjusri forms a hymn of praise, belong to the 
same time and class. 

§ 335* In these there appears first an intensification of the 
erotic features of Tantriam.® New Buddhas, each with his 
sakti, make their appearance, e.g. Heruka and Vajrayogitu, 
and the high religious value of intercourse with, women is more 
insisted on than ever. It was probably as a result of this 

* Sen, HBLL. 3ofif. ® Vidyabliushana, MSIL. 135 ff- 

® Vajrasattva utters the Chandamaharoskana T. from the fudm-dum 
jnulisbre of VajradhatviivavL Cf. the Buddhist Tantrik monk in Act III 
of Prabodhachandrodaya (pp. 34 f. in Taylor's tr,), which was produced 
about A. n. 1060, and see § 300. 
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movement that the practice of representing in scripture these 
Buddhas in sexual union with their spouses arose, a practice 
which appeared also in Hinduism.’^ In Bengal the erotic 
Buddhism of this period was called Sahaja.^ Romantic love 
for beautiful girls was made the path to release. Very little 
of the literature of the school remains, but it is reflected later 
in the poetry of Chandidas, the Hindu sakta, and its foul 
practice long infected Bengal. 

§ 3^6. The second fresh feature of these works is a theistic 
or pantheistic theology,^ the final outcome of the Mahayana 
theory of the three bodies of the Buddha^ and of the idealism 
of the Vijnanavada school, especially as expressed in the teim 
alayavijnana^ The movement was also powerfully influenced 
by the Vedanta, by the theism of the Nyaya, and by Saivism 
The universe and all Buddhas come from an eternal being 
called Adi-Buddha, i. e. the original Buddha, and Svayambhu, 
1. e. the self-existent, the process being represented by the 
triple system of Dhyani-Buddhas, Dhyani-Bodhisattva.s and 
Manushi-Buddhas, as follows ; 


ADI-BUDDHA. 
Dhyam-Buddhas. ' 


Vairochana 

Akshobya 

Ratnasam- Atnitabha 

bhava 

Dhyani-BodhUaitvas, 

Amoghasiddha 

Samanta- 

bhadra 

Vajrapani 

Ratnapani Avalokite- 

svara 

Manushi-Buddhas. 

Visvapani 

Dipankara 

Kanaka- 

muni 

Kasyapa Gautama 

Maitreya 


The three grades of being are suggested by the three bodies 
of the Buddha, while the five beings in each grade come from 
the original five Buddhas of early Buddhism, the three Former 

^ See § 316. , 

® Kumaraswamy, The Dance of Svva, 103 (New York, 1918) ; Sen, 
HBLL. 37. 

> See Poussin, ERE. art. ‘Adi-Buddha’. 

* See § 176. ® See § 178. 
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Buddhas, Gautama, and the cominjj Buddha, for these are 
the Manushi Buddhas of the third grade. The theory was 
developed alongside Tantrism, which teaches that every 
Buddha and every Bodhisattva has a wife. 

By five acts of his contemplative .power {dhyand), the Adi- 
Buddha creates five Dhydni-Buddhas. The Bhyani-Buddhas 
have nothing to do with man or the world, but live in thought- 
ful peace in nirvana. Each, however, has a son who is a 
Dhydni-hodkisattva and has never been a man. Through him, 
in turn, a Mdnuski-Bztddha, {. e. a human Buddha, is brought 
into being, and a world within which the Manushi-Buddha 
plays his part. 

In most of the form.s of this theology the eternal One is 
personal, so that the sy.stenn is distinctly thei.stic, e.g. the 
Ai^varika system of Nepal, but in others, where Vijfianavadin 
thought is prominent, the idea tends to exclude personality 
and thus to, approach the panthci.stic conception of Brahman 
as held- by Sankara and other Mayfivadin.s, The .system is 
found most often in Tantrik works, such as the Srikdltwhakra 
T., but it was held by Mabayanists also ; for it appears in the 
Gunakdrandavyukn, which is a new poetic version of the old 
Kara^avyuha} 


B. Buddhisi Lands. 

§337. Buddhism lingered on in great weakness in Bengal, 
where a few pieces of literature may be traced, “ until the six- 
teenth century, when the last groups of Tantrik monks and 
nuns were absorbed by the Chaitanya sect."’’ In Orissa the 
faith has survived in disguised forms down to the present 

But if Buddhism died out in India proper, it continued to 
thrive elsewhere. 

§ 338. In Nepal, in the first part of the period, we trace the 
rise of the Ai^vanka, or Theistic, .system explained above, and 
fresh literature seems to have been written. It is in Nepal 

^ See § 175. * Sen, HBLL. 15-55. ’ See § 370. 

* Vasu, Archacoh 0 c(d Survey of Mnyterabhtmja, Chap. II. 
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that the theistic Guimkdrandavyuha'^ is found. The same 
theology appears in the Sv.ayambku P., which is a Mahatmya 
of Nepal and probably is as late as the twelfth or thirteenth 
century.^ The DasabhumUvara is a later recension of the 
Madhyamaka Dasahhumaka-sutra? augmented with resumes 
in Prakrit verse. It is found in Nepal. 

The most interesting fact about Nepalese Buddhism is that 
Its sacred books were In Sanskrit, and the great majority of 
existing Sanskrit texts, whether Mahayana or Tantrik, have 
been found there. They can be most conveniently studied in 
R. L. Mitra’s Nepalese Buddhist Literature. No traces of 
a Nepalese Buddhist Canon have been found. The character 
of the texts found there would naturally lead to the conclusion 
that the books in use in the middle ages must have been veiy 
similar to those of Tibet, i. e. the literature is MahaySna with 
a considerable infusion of Tantrik works. Further, while 
there is no real Canon, there is a curious sort of substitute foi 
one ; Nine very famous works — eight of them being Mahayana 
sutras, the ninth, one of the greatest of the early Tantras — aie 
held in special reverence and receive regular divine worship. 
The following is the list : 

THE NINE PHARMAS. 

1. Ashtasdhasrikd PrajHdpdraniitd. 

2 . Gaiidavyuha. 

3. Dasabhmnisvara. 

4. Snmddhirdja. 

5. Lahhavatara-siitra. 

6. Saddharvia-pundartha. 

7. Tathdgata-gtihyaka. 

8 . Lalita-vistara. 

9. Suvarnaprabhdsa. 

See 5 326 

’ This infer rests on a reference to RadhS M tra 354 See f 2S0 
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§ 339. Buddhist literature in Pali has been written in 
Ceylon continuously until our times, ^ and also in Burma from 
the eleventh century downwards.® 

§ 330. In A. D. 97a the Chinese Canon, as it then was, was 
printed from, wooden blocks. Numerous editions followed; 
for the blocks were often destroyed by fire or by civil war 
But miiny new translations, especially of Tantrik works, were 
added between A. D, 97a and the beginning of the fourteenth 
century.* Since then there has been no change. The full 
Canon was printed in the fourteenth century, and has since 
been frequently published.'^ 

§ 331. Corea and Japan did not translate the sacred books, 
but contented themselves with the Chinese Canon. It is 
important to realize how wide a field the Chinese Canon — 
a set of rather imperfect translations — has had for its 
influence. A few years ago, stimulated by the example 
of the Cliristian Scriptures in Japanese, one of the Amida 
sects® published Japanese versions of the three Sukhavatl 
texts which they regard as supremely valuable, but until 
then no Japanese could read a Buddhist text in his own 
tongue. 

§ 333. Though the bulk of the Tibetan translations had 
been made by the end of the ninth century, more were added 
in the eleventh, and a few as late as the thirteenth century. 
The following quotation gives some facts about the Canon as 
published : 

The whole forms a series of over three hundred volumes, each of 
which with its wooden covers makes a package about 36 in. long, 
8 in. broad, 8 in. deep, and weighing about 10 Ib. The volumes 
generally are in the form of xylographs, or prints from carved wooden 
blocks, as with ancient Chinese books, no movable type having been 
employed ; occasionally MS. sets of the entire canon are to be found 
The sacred texts consist of two great collections : (a) the canon, and 
(b) the commentaries. 

^ Wintemitz, II. i. 174-81. 

“ Pali Literature 0/ Burma, ® Nanjio, Cols. 450-8. 

^ Nanjio, /«/?"(?. xxii. “ i. e. sects that worship Amitabha. 
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The canon, or Ka-gyur Kanjur), ‘translated word’, forms 

3 series of one hundred, or in some editions, one hundred and eight, 
volumes, and comprises 1,0^3 distinct books. It is divided into seven 
great sections, as compared with the three divisions of the Pali canonical 
scriptures, or Tripitaka, 

The commentary Tan-gyur (vulgarly Tanjur) is a great encyclopaedic 
library of ancient lore on metaphysics, logic, composition, arts, alchemy, 
&c., including the commentaries of ancient Indian Buddhist writers, 
Nagarjuna and others, and also some texts by Tsong-Kha-pa and other 
Tibetan saints.* 

About A. D. 1206 Jenghiz Khan the Mongol conquered 
Tibet, His grandson Kublai Khan, converted to Buddhism 
by a Tibetan abbot, gave this abbot and his successors 
temporal power in Tibet in A. D. 1370, and opened Mongolia 
to Buddhism. The abbot, with the aid of a staff of scholars, 
carried out the stupendous task of translating the whole 
Tibetan Canon into Mongolian. The Mongol script is a modi- 
fication of Syriac which had been introduced into Cential 
Asia by Nestorian missionaries. Thus Indian Buddhist liteia- 
ture received a sudden expansion of influence, and was carried 
wherever the Mongols went.*^ 

iii. Jainism. 

A. ^vetamhara Literature. 

§ 333. Svetambara literature was already very rich and 
varied at the opening of this period, and during the first three 
centuries it rose to its utmost splendour and strength, dis- 
playing all its variety and brilliance in its chief representative 
Hemachandra. Then came the Muhammadan conquest of 
the North, in which Jains were cut to pieces, harried, and 
persecuted in the same way as Hindus and Buddhists were. 
The fact that the community survived at all is proof of the 
stiength of its character and organization, but it has nevei 
regained its former influence and splendour. 

The work of elucidating books of the Canon in the classical 

1 Waddell, ERE. VII. 789. “ ERE. VII. 786. 
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style in Sanskrit, so brilliantly begun by Haribhadra and 
Sllaiika in the ninth century, was carried forward by another 
pair of writers, Abhayadeva of the eleventh century, who took 
Sliahka for his model, and Malayagiri of the tvvelfth centuiy, 
who followed Haribhadra. There were other scholars — 
notably Santisuri, Devendragani and Tilakacharya — who did 
further expository work of real value in Sanskrit. Srichandra- 
suri, a junior contemporary of Hemachandra, left a number 
of I’rakrit commentaries. 

Several works of genuine religious power were written 
during the period, especially by Hemachandra and Asada; 
and Jain apologetic, dogmatic, and philosophy were eagerly 
cultivated. Criticism of Hindu and Buddhist philosophy was 
very popular, the writers usually following the c.xainple oi 
Haribbadni and calling their works * Six .systems’. A number 
of famou.s sacred ode.s w'cre composed, the most notable 
writers being Sobhana, his brother Dhanapala, and Abhayadeva 
the expositor. 

Innumerable romantic tales both in Sanskrit and Prakrit 
appeared. Dhanapala, Devendragani, and Devabhadra wrote 
in Sanskrit, while Hemachandra’s Vasttdeva Hindu is in 
Prfikrit. Closely allied to these is praba?idka, a narrative 
of a semi-historical character consisting of a series of stones 
about well-known men of the recent past, and also the charita, 
or biography of a Jain saint. Both of these types of books 
minister to the instinct which seeks to know the facts of men’s 
lives, but they are first of all edifying literature, and for that 
reason the tales are treated with a good deal of freedom. 
Hence, while a great many of the stories, especially those of 
more recent date, contain historical element.^, legend plays 
a large place in them,'^ Most of these books are in Sanskrit, 
but a few are in Prakrit, e. g. Gunachandra’s Mahavira- 
charita, 

§ 334. During the first half of the period the powerful 
influence of the Vedanta leads to the acceptance among Jains 

^ Biihler, Hmnachandra, 6 ; Tawney, Prabandkachiniamani^ Preface 
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of a sort of Brahman, an eternal spirit behind the Tirthakaras ^ ; 
and the idea survives here and there to this day, but it has 
never really modified or weakened the essential atheism of 
the system. This faint reflection of Vedantic thought in 
Jainism is curiouslj’' similar to the far more powerful Adi- 
Buddha doctrine in Buddhism. 

§ 335- following seem to be the most outstanding 
personalities among the writers of the time. 

Two brothers belonging to the latter half of the tenth 
centur)', Sobhana and Dhanapala, the latter a prot^gd of both 
Muiija and Bhoja, kings of Malwa, distinguished themselves 
gieatly as writers of sacred odes in Sanskrit. Dbanapala's 
Rishabhapanehasika, fifty stanzas in praise of Rishabha, one 
of the Tirthakaras, is well known, while Sobhana's hymns are 
still more famous. Dbanapala’s Tilakamanjart, a volume of 
tales in highly artificial Sanskrit, is worthy of comparison 
with the Yasastilakn by the contemporary Digambara scholar 
Somadeva, 

Abhayadeva is the greatest name among ^vetambaras of 
the eleventh century. Following the example of Silahka, he 
wrote Sanskrit commentaries on nine of the chief canonical 
works, viz. the third to the eleventh Angas inclusive, and 
many other texts. Of his original works the best known is 
an ode to Par^vanatha called Jayatihuyanasiotra, which he 
IS said to have composed, as a plea for release from a disease, 
while standing in worship before that Tirthakara's image. 

Devabhadra (1086-1169), a famous logician, completely 
defeated the Digambara scholar Kuraudachandra in a con- 
troversy on the question of the salvation of women, held at 
the court of Jayasimha at Anhilvara-patan in Gujarat in A. D. 
1134, and thereby prevented the Digambaras from getting 
a foothold in the city. 

But the greatest of all Svetambara writers is Hemachandra, 
who lived from 1089 to n 73, and spent most of his life in Anhil- 

1 lA. VII. 106 ; Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, 103 ; 
Suali, GSAI, IX. 28 ; Barth, RL 146. 
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vara-patan the capital of Gujarat. He had great influence 
at court from A. r). 1125 onwards, and stil! greater after 1159, 
when he won over king Kumarapala to Jainism. He was 
a writer of extraordinary industry, scholarship, and versatility. 
His chief religious books are the Yogaiasira, a treatise on 
Jain ethics and asceticism, and the VitaragastuH, a poem in 
thirty-two stanzas in praise of the passionless life, both written 
to establish his royal convert in the faith. His three works 
m the field of legendary history and biography, already 
referred to, are the Trishaskti-saldka-pumskackariteii a Jain 
hi-story of the world, its appendix, the P m'isisktaparvan, which 
contains the lives of the Jain prophets and teachers, and his 
biography of Mahavira, the Makavlrackarita. His Vasttde'oci 
Hindtx^ a large collection of romantic tale.s, told in Prakut 
and mostly in prose, m<ay be set beside Haribhadra's Samardt- 
chebhakahd. He is also the author of a Jaiu Ramayana, the 
RdmackarUa. But hi.s literary activity was not merely 
leligioiLs but covered almost the whole field of the culture 
and science of mediaeval India. He wished to give Jains the 
fullest possible opportunity of becoming educated and capable 
men. He therefore wrote on logic, grammar, rhetoric, poetics, 
lexicography, and politics. His Sanskrit and Prakrit grammars 
and lexicons are weighty scientific works which have been 
widely used. 

Asada came of the royal family of Bhilinal in Gujaiat. 
One of his sons died young, and a Jain teacher did his best 
to give him religious consolation. The bereaved father wrote 
in 1191 the Vivekamaiijari in memory of his son, working 
the teacher’s, words of consolation into beautiful verse 
Another of his works, the Upadesakandali, is praised as being 
rich food for pilgrims on the road to Release. 

Jinadatta's Vivekavildsa, which was written about A D. 
laao, is a sort of summary of religious knowledge, including 
sketches of systems other than Jain. 

Amarachandra, a noteworthy poet of the middle of the 
thirteenth century, wrote for tlic Jains the Bdlabhdraia, 
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a sketch of the Mahabhdrata iu some 6,500 Sanskrit verses, 
and a Kdvya on Padmanabha, the Jain Tlrthakara who is 
expected to appear next. He is also the author of three 
works on poetics. 

Prabhachandra is the author of the earliest life of Hetna- 
chandra, the Prabhdvakacharita, which appeared about 1250, 
while his contemporary Devendrasuri is remembered because 
he wrote five of the six Karraagranthas. 

Merutunga (A) flourished early in the fourteenth century, 
and is most famous for his PrabandhachmtamanL The first 
four chapters of this prabandha contain a good deal of 
valuable history and biography, but the remainder is legend 
He also wrote the Mtmjaprabandha in Prakrit. Rajaiekhara 
IS the author of Prabandhakoia (published in 1349 at Delhi), 
which is of considerable value, and a collection of tales called 
A ntarahathdsangraha. 

B. Digambara Literature- 

§ 336- The Digambara literature of the period is not so 
lich as the Svetambara, yet it has considerable variety dnd 
a large part of it is in Kanarese. Commentaries were written 
on several of Kundakunda’s works, and Nemichandra (late 
tenth century) produced a number of fresh philosophic bcoks 
of considerable importance. Numerous puranas both Sanskrit 
and Kanarese appeared, and legendary history and biography 
were not neglected. Amongst the most popular works are 
Jam versions of the Epics in Kanarese. 

At the beginning of the tenth century lived Amritachandra, 
a brilliant commentator. He expounded three of the works 
of the early Digambara scholar Kundakunda, the Samaya- 
saraprdbhrita, the Panchatthiyasmngahasutia, and the Praia' 
chanasdra, and wi'ote a work on the Digambara categories, 
the Tattvdrthasdra, and the Puriisharthasiddhyupaya on the 
means whereby man may reach perfection. Ealachandra 
{c. 1100) wrote a commentary on the Prdbhritasdra, another 
of Kundakunda's works. 
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One of the most famous of Kanarese jx)ets is Pampa, who 
wrote in. 941 his Kanarese adaptation of the Mahabkarata, 
which is known as the Pampa-Bharata, or the VikramSrjuiia 
Vijaya. He is also the author of the Kanarese Adi Purana. 

We notice next the Y ninstilaka of Somadeva, a series of 
tales told in very artistic Sanskrit, to recommend the Jainism 
of the Digambara sect. It is technically a kathu, i. e. a com- 
position in prose which breaks into verse when the stoiy 
becomes surcharged with feeling. It is a work of great 
literary power, which would h.ave held a high place in Sanskrit 
literature, had it not been Jain, It was written in A. D. 960 
under the Riishtrakuta king Krishna IIL 

ChuinundarSya was chief minister to the Western Ganga 
king Marasirhha II and also to his .successor Panchaladeva. 
They reigned in Mysore. Pie is noteworthy tir.st as having 
erected at Sravana Bejgola a colossal image of Gommate^vara 
about A. I). 980, and secondly as being the author of the 
Chanutndaraya Pur/ina, which is the earliest existing work 
in Kanarese prose and is dated A. D. 978. It gives an account 
of each of the twenty-four Tirthakaras. 

One of the teachers whom Chamutidaraya revered was 
Nemichandra Siddhanta-chakravarti, who is the author of 
five dogmatic works in Prakrit verse, which have been much 
used, DravyOf-samgraha^ Gomwatasara^ Labdhisara^ Ksha- 
panasara, and Trilokasdra. The Dravyasamgraha and the 
Trilokasdra are always included among the books mentioned 
under the Secondary Canon. He seems to be the Nemi- 
chandra who lived about A.D. 990 and wrote the first Kanarese 
novel, Lildvail, 

The Paramdtma-prakdsa is a Sanskrit work in 544 stanzas 
by SrI-YogIndra Acharya, but the date is not known. The 
purpose of the work is to oppose theistic teaching, and the 
method employed is to try to show that the human soul is 
the_ truly divine spirit. Numerous Vedantic terms are used. 

Asadhara, a layman and a native of the country by the 
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Sambhar lake, fled^ while still a young man, from his home, 
at the end of the twelfth century, to escape. the violence of 
the 'Musulman invaders and took refuge in Dhara. There 
he became a learned Jain, and wrote fourteen works, most 
of them on the Jam faith. The most famous of these is the 
Dharmamriia, or Nectar of Religion, which describes the 
duties of Jain ascetics and laymen. His Trishashtismriti is a 
collection of stories about sixty-three persons drawn from the 
Jain Turanas. 

There were a number of notable men among the Kanarese 
Jain poets. Pampa, Ponna, and Ranna — all tenth-century 
men — are called the three gems, but Abhinava Pampa also 
deserves a place beside them. Parapa’s Adi Purdnii is said 
to be ‘ unequalled in style among the Kanarese poets His 
Kanarese Mahdbkdraia, called the Pampa Bharata, in which 
he identifies his own princely patron Arikesari with Arjuna, 
is also much admired. The fame of Ponna and Raijna rests 
in each case on a Kanarese Purana. Abhinava Pampa, who 
flourished aljout A. D. 1100, is also the author of a Purana, 
but it is his Pampa Rdmdyana that has brought him glory. 
It is a Jain recast of the ancient story. The whole atmosphere 
is Jain, and all the heroes are faithful to the Jain faith. 

We may also mention the Jivaka-Chintdmani} a Jain 
Tamil Kdvya or romance in verse, w'ritten probably in the 
tenth century. 


' Barnett, BM.CTB. 4, 


CHAPTER VII 


MUSLIM INFLU RNCE 
AJ>. 1350 TO l8co. 

§ 337, The new factor in the religion of India during these 
centuries is the influence of Islam. That influence seems to be 
scarcely traceable in the literature before 1400 ; but we choose 
1350 as the opening year of the new period, because it is most 
probable that further research will succeed in discerning its 
activities a good deal earlier. Islamic ideas are not so gener~ 
ally diffused as the great dements which have hitherto formed 
the distinguishing features of our periods, but they seem to be 
of greater importance than any other force operative during 
these centuries. 

It was, in the first instance, through the teaching of Sufis 
that Islam found entrance to Hindu hearts. They fraternized 
with Hindu ascetics and gurus ; and each learned to respect 
the other’s religious faith and life. But not until the last 
quarter of the fifteenth century did the movement show any 
notable force. Kabir was the man through whom the leading 
ideas were popularized. From his time the condemnation of 
idolatry and polytheism became frequent. But large sections 
of Hinduism show little or no reaction to the influence of 
Islam. 

Perhaps the extraordinary rise of the vernaculars from the 
fourteenth century onw^ards may be partly due to the serious 
weakening of Sanskrit scholarship consequent on the impover- 
ishment of Hinduism and the destruction of Hindu schools 
and monasteries by the invaders. 

Akbar, who had come to the throne in 154a, transformed 
the character of the empire by his policy of giving Hindus 
equal rights with Muslims and admitting them to the highest 
po.sitions in the army and tiie administration. He thereby 
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not only gave Hinduism freedom once more to raise its head, 
but greatly changed the feeling of Hindus towards the Empire 
He had many Hindu works translated into Persian, and his 
great-grandson, Dara Shikoh,. followed his example, 

i. Hinduism. 

A, The Philosophies. 
a. The Karma Mlmamsd^ 

§ 33H. From the very beginning of this period to the middle of 
the seventeenth century there was great activity in the Karma 
Munarhsa school. Three authors produced each a famous 
treatise, and a very lai'ge number of ancillary works appeared. 
The earliest, written during the first decades of our period, is 
Madhava’s Jaimmlya-nydya-mald-vistara, a full exposition of 
the system in verse, accompanied by a commentary in prose 
Colebrooke says : 

It follows the order in Jaimini’s text; not by way of paraphrase, but 
as a summary (though the title rather implies amplification) of Us 
purport, and of approved deductions from it ; sometimes explaining 
separately the doctrine of Bhatta and of Guru, under each head, 
at other times that of the old scholiast ; but more commonly confined 
to that of Bhatta alone ; yet often furnishing more than one application 
to the same text, as Bhatta himself does.’ 

This work has had a great vogue, partly because of its clearness, 
largely also because the verses could be easily committed to 
memory. The author and his brother Sayana were closely 
connected with the court of Vijayanagara and with Sankara’s 
monastery at Sriiigerl. They are amongst the most illustrious 
of Hindu scholars. Apa Deva^ wrote, about A.D. 1630, an 
elementary manual, the Mltndiksd-nydya-pt'akdsa, which is 
usually called the Apadevt and has been much studied, because 
it is easy. Then Khandadeva (died i 66 ^) produced the 

’ ME. I. 300. 

^ His son, Ananta Deva, author of the Sinriii Kausiubhn, wrote at the 
command of Baz Bahadur Chaudra of Kumaon, who died in 1678. . Duff, 
LI 281- 
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Bfiattadifika, which has won itself an honoured place because 
of its brilliant logical reasoning. Appaya Dilcshita^ (^ 55 ^- 
1624) has a treatise in verse on the Mirnamsfl which was much 
talked of in its day, the Vidki-rasayana : in it he attacks 
Kumarila. 

The Mimamsa has been atheistic, in the sense of not recog- 
nizing the Supreme, throughout its history ; yet that has 
never hindered Smartas, who almost to the last man recognize 
the Brahman of the Upanishads, from making full use of the 
system. Vedanta-Dcsika ® in his Sekvara Mlmdihsa main- 
tains that Kumarila acknowledged the existence of God, and 
other writers have argued that the acknowledgement of God 
is quite consistent with its principles. 

b. The Vedantei. 

§ 339. During this period an immense number of treatises 
were written on the advaita Vedilnta, commentarie-S, super- 
commentaries, summaries in prose and verse, and partial 
expositions. Here we note only a few of the more noteworthy 
manuals. At the beginning of the period there appealed 
the Panchadasl by Bharatitirtha and Madhava, an independent 
exposition in verse of the whoie system running to fifteen 
chapters, as the name implies. It betrays the tendency, which 
went further later on, to bring into the Vedanta ideas belonging 
to the other systems, especially the Sankhya. In the fifteenth 
century, Advaitananda wrote the Brakma-vidydbharana, 
a prose commentary on Sankara’s BJidshya which Colebrooke 
found useful. His disciple Sadananda is the author of a brief 
outline of the Advaita in prose called the Veddufa-sara, which 
forms a useful introduction to the philosophy ; but the student 
must realize that contamination of the Vedanta from the 
Sankhya proceeds further in it than in earlier works. Madhu- 
sudana Sarasvatl, a sannyasi of the SarasvatT order, flourished 
before A.D. 1550, and wrote a well-known work on the natuie 
of release in the Advaita, the Veddnta-kalpalaiikd He belongs 
‘ See §354. » See§,3Si. 
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to the group who believe that all the six systems of Hindu 
philosophy teach essentially the same doctrine.’- Vijnana 
Bhikshu’s Vijnandmriia is a dualist bhashya, an attempt to 
prove that the dualism of the Sahkhya can be established 
within the Vedanta.® 

§ 340. Several fresh sectarian bhashyas were written during 
this period. The following table may be found useful : 

SECTARIAN BHASHYAS. 

Approx. Nafne of 

date. Author. Sect. bkashya. 

1085 Ramanuja Sri-Vaishnava Srt-bhashya 

1230 Madhva Madhva SiHra-bhashya 

XIII VishnusvamI Vishnusvami Brakma-sutra- 

bhashya 

Xni Srinivasa Nimbarka Vedanta -hau- 

sitibha 

c 1400 ijrlkantha Saiva S aiva-bkdshya 

XVI Vailabha Vallabha- Amibhdshyn 

charya 

? ilTipati Ling-Syat Srlkara-hhCishya 

'' Suka Bhagavala Suka-bhdshya 

XVIII Baladeva Chaitanya Govindabkcishya 

§ 341. A scholar named Narayana, who, coming later than 
Sahkarananda, the guru of Madhava, probably lived early in 
this period, wrote commentaries on many Upanishads, and 
gives a list of fifty-two Upanishads which is of considerable 
historical importance. The Muktikd U, contains a list of 
108 Upanishads of considerable Interest. In the year 16156 
Data Shikoh, one of the sons of the Mugal Emperor Shah 
Jahan, gathered a number of pandits at Delhi and got them 
to translate fifty Upanishads into Persian. Anquetil Duperron, 
the French scholar who went to India to study Zoroastrianism 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century, obtained a copy of 

^ See § 346. * His position is explained in § 343. 
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this work, and when he returned to Kurope translattid it word 
for word into Latin. This was the foi'tn in which the Vedanta 
first reached Rufopc. 

c. Th- Sakkkjfa, 

§ 54s. Throughout this period the Sanfchyii Karika con- 
tinued to be much read ; for Madhavacharya’s summary of 
Sankhya doctrine in his San^a-t^arhifM^sangra/ur, written 
about A.D. ^380, is based on it ; and severai commentaries on 
it and on Vachaspati’s Sahkhya-iitittuj-kitHumdl have been 
written. But there are two other expositions of Sankhya 
teaching which have also been largely used, the Si}iikhy<!-!;fitras 
and tJve Tattva-samCxsa. The date and tiro antiior in each 
case arc quite unknown. Max Mlillcr tlniuglit i)iat the 7 'ntiva- 
sameisd was older than the Ktirikn ; but scholar.s of lo-ckiy do 
not follow him, Cle;irly,it is mvich more likely that these two 
arc comparatively late works; for there i.s no clear reference 
to either before the fifteenth century, llic 7'ail'Vit~Stitnufsa 
repre.scnts a form of arrangement of the Sankhya iirinciples 
considerably different from the form exhibited in the/vd/tM 
The Sdttkhya-sfiira give.s a good deal of .space to critici.sm of 
the other philo.sophical system.s, including the Vedanta ; yet 
it makes a very great advance towards the Vedantic conception 
of God, Keith says ^ : 

The work makes remarkabEe efforts to prove that its views are in full 
accord with scripture, to which it attributes conducive value, and 
endeavours to show as accordant with the Samkhya itself Mr statemenii 
in scripture regarding the persmutlity of God, the unity of the absolute, 
the joy which is asserted to be part of the nature of the absolute, and 
the heavenly bliss acknowledged in the VedSiUa as a step on the tvay 
to final release, indeed the text goes so far as to hold that obedience to 
the traditional rules of action has a good effect towards securing final re- 
lease, and to talk of the attainment of the nature of the absolute. 

The Sutra thus approaches the doctrine, which became very 
popular during this period, that all the six Hindu systems can 


’ 55, 94. 
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be shown to be in harmony with each other. There are other 
developments of doctrine of less interest^ In the middle of 
the sixteenth century there lived in the vicinity of .Benaies 
a Sahkhya sannyasi named Vijiiana Bhikshu who carried this 
movement a little farther. His fundamental conceptions seem 
to have been those of the ancient theistic system called Sdiikhya- 
yoga. In any case he was a Sahkhya dualist, and yet a theist, 
conceiving God not as the universal spirit, but as a special 
soul, perfect and ever free. He wrote a bhashya on the 
Sahkhya Sutra, the Sahkliya-pravachana-bhaskya. . In it he 
gives expression to the conviction that all the six systems are 
authoritative, in .spite of their differences, 

Sahkhya sannyasis are now so rare that it is of interest to 
know that, as late as 1913, a learned Sahkhyayati named SvamI 
Hariharananda was alive and teaching in Calcutta.^ 

d. The Yoga. 

^343. Three useful works on Yoga produced during this 
period may be mentioned. Madhava’s chapter on the subject 
m his Sarvadarsanasahgraha{c. K.n. 1380), Vijhana Bhikshu’s 
Yogasdrasahgraha (mid. sixteenth century), and Ramananda 
Sarasvati's commentary on the Yoga~sutra, called Maniprabha, 
wutten about A.D. 1600. 

Yogis of this great old school have become very rare, I 
have never had the good fortune to meet one, 

e. The VaUeshika and the Nydya. 

§ 344. Tlie work of the combined school of Vaiseshika and 
Nyaya was vigorously pursued by Annam Bhatta and Visva- 
natha Pahehanana, who were Vaiseshikas, and by Jagadliaand 
Laugakshi Bhaskara, who were Naiyayikas. All four lived 
somewhere about ihoo. The Bengali school of New Logic 
started with Vasudeva Sarvabhauraa,® who taught at Nuddea 
fiom 1470 to 1480, but was brought to full intellectual free 

‘ See the fine analysis in Keith, Sg. 92 ff. ^ Chatteiji, HR. xiv. 

^ Sen, CC. So ff. Sarvabhauma became an enthusiastic follower of 
Chaitanya. 
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dom by his pupil, Raghun 5 tha Siromani. There was a lone 
succe.s.on of teachers thereafter down to the end of th! 
seventeenth century.’ 

nfthn? n“merous critical summaries 

svsVJ’ ’ of Madhava. Siateeu 

systems are sketched, arranged so as to form a gradual 

ascendrng ser.es First come the materialistic Charfakrehe 

Buddhists and the Jains, then six of the sectarian theolories 

“ngtilfe v“ «'■« whole series culmina-' 

B. Reconciliation of Systems. 

pilt} statement made in the 

Pj>abodhackandrodnya that the six .systems of Hindu philo- 

ceich^ mutually exclusive .sy.sicm.? but that they all 

uncLcated God. Vijnana Bhikshu,® the ^sixteenth-centurv 
Sankhya sannyasT. who is a theist, acknowledges that the 
Sankhya system and the Karma Mimamsa arc ftheistk yet 
e holds that all the systems are authoritative, and reconciles 

thTuirt 2 rn^ truths, 

tter being false or imperfect theories inculcated with 
O V.e„ to some prnaicai end, and therefore to L" rngfeLd fa 

SatosvaXroto 

pp^ Manatnohan Chakravarti in /ASB. Sept. 19,5, 

" ff sound!"^' 

basis of a manuscript discovered in Tint ^ in Poona on the 

^^‘hislssay^genuin^/ 

® Prasthajiadheda ; Muir, C'S'7’. fV. loa * ^ 
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IS to establish the existence of one Supreme God, the sole essence ; 
for these Munis could not be mistaken since they were omniscient 
But as they saw that men, addicted to the pursuit of external objects, 
could not all at once penetrate into the highest truths, they held out 
to them a variety of theories, in order that they might not fall into 
atheism. Misunderstanding the object which the Munis thus had in 
view, and representing that they even designed to propound doctrines 
contrary to the Vedas, men have come to regard the specific doctrines 
of these several schools with preference, and thus become adherents 
of a variety of systems. 

§ 347. Most modern Hindu scholars occupy a similar stand- 
point. Mr. J. C. Chatterji’.s statement ^ may be taken as 
lepresentative. The Nyaya, Vaiieshika, and Karma Mlmathsa 
systems are all realistic; the Sahkhya and the Yoga are 
dualistic ; the Vedanta monistic. From this he proceeds ; 

Thus, in reality, there are only three metaphysical sj'stems of the 
Hindus, These systems again are not considered as mutually contra- 
dictory. They are regarded as forming a graduated series in which the 
three systems form, as it were, three great standards, suited to different 
types or grades of minds— different intellectual (and only intellectual) 
capacities and temperaments. 

^ 348. The position of Kablr,^ and all his school, seems at 
the first glance to be still wider ; for in him there is a recon- 
ciliation of Islam and Hinduism ; but the truth in it is far 
simpler, surer, and more practical. For the reconciliation is 
between one .school of Islam and one school of Hinduism, the 
latter already seriously modified by the laying aside of 
idolatry. 

349. But the boldest of all is Akbar’s Divine Faith, the 
Din IlaM '^ which wa-s meant to .sum up all religions, a creation 
which died with its own imperial creator. A little later, 
Hindu pandits at the court of Aurungzebe .suggested to 
Bernier* the idea that there might be many true religions, all 
proceeding from the one God. 

§350. Early in the eighteenth century, Prannath taught, at 

' 5. ^See§ 396. 

= V. A. Smith. Akbar, 209 ff. * Trawls, 328. 
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Panim in Bandelbhand, that ail the religionii of India were 
leconcilcd in his own person, since he was at once the Christian 
Messiah, the Mohammedan Mahdi, and the N'is/ikalafikavatam., 
‘the stainless incarnation of the Hindus, and expressed the 
dogma in his Kiilljanux SahelK^ 

C. The Hindu People. 

§ ■^'he Hindu people are still roughly divisible into the 

three old groups. There i.s first the mass of the common 
people, caste or outcaste, who belong to no sect, but acknow- 
ledge all the gods and wor.ship whichever tlicy think is likely 
to help at the moiiicnt. There come next the orthodox 
twice-born men, who acknowledge all the gods and worship 
them with Vedic rites, and in addition hold some religious 
philosophy, either monistic or thcistic. The third group ate 
the Sectarians. liach sect holds a thcistic theology, worships 
ils own god as the personal Supreme, and identifies him with 
the Brahman of the Upanishads. Groups of the uncultured 
common people may be found here and there, especially in the 
south, who ding intelligently to a sectarian theology and cult. 

As will be evident from our survey, Hinduism produced 
a long series of great sects from the twelfth to the sixteenth 
century. From about J550, however, the effort rapidly 
weakened and died away. One of the most noteworthy facts 
in the history of the religion since 1 700 i.s the steady persistent 
decay of the sects'^ all over North India and also in wide 
legions farther .south. Multitudes have drifted back to 
uiidifferenced polytheism, carrying with them the meiest 
shreds of the old thought. Uneducated piljans" with their 
numerous image.s and mongrel ritual strengthen the reactionary 
movement. This fact makes fruitful research exceedingly 
difficult over wide areas. 

^ Wilson, 315!.; Griswold, Aarwi*?/ Cftrisiinn College Masiasinei July 
and Nov, 1905; Growse, M. 230 ff.; JASB. XLVill. 171 ; Russell, 
fCCP. 316 ff. Mina Ghulam Alimad Khan of Qadiau is an e^-act modern 
parallel; see Walter’s Ahamadiya. Movement , Calcutta, 191S. 

See Chanda’s statement, lAIL 143 If. “ I. e. tempie-miuistrants 
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T). Sniilrla Literature. 

§ 35'^- The orthodox twice-born fall, into two groups. The 
first, the Sra^itas, who still perform some of the ancient 
Srauta sacrifices, are so few in most parts of India that they 
die seldom distinguished from the much larger group, the 
Smiirtas, who content themselves with the worship of the five 
gods and the observance of the Sandhya, i. e. the daily prayers. 
In South India and in Gujarat the word Smarta connotes, 
in addition, allegiance to Sanhara’s Vedanta ; but in Noith 
India the Smarta is free in philosophy. He may follow 
Sankara ; he may accept the Nyaya system ; or he may find 
satisfaction in an attempt to blend Ramanuja’s theism with 
the strength and simplicity of Sankara’s thought. The worship 
of the five gods in Panchdyaiana Pujd is observed at home.^ 
Images, or stone and metal symbols,^ or diagrams, or earthen- 
ware pot.5, may be used to represent the divinities. The image 
01 symbol of the god whom the worshipper prefers is placed in 
the centre, and the other four are so .set as to form a square 
around the central figure.^ 

§353- Hindu temples are supposed to fall into two classes, 
Smarta and Sectarian. In a Smarta temple, whether it is 
dedicated to Siva, Vishnu, Devi, Surya, Ganesa, or some other 
god, the ritual and liturgy ought to be Vedic, and the five gods 
ought to be worshipped. In sectarian temples, the ritual and 
liturgy ought to be Tantric (i. e, based on the Safhhitas m 
a Vishnava temple, on the Agamas. in a Saiva temple, and on 

* In Gujarat and in the Tamil counUy Smartas may be found who 110 
longer worship the five: they worship Siva and reverence the others. 

° The more usual symbols are : Vishnu, the Salagrama pebble , 
^iva, the Narmadesvara pebble; the Devi, a piece of metal, or the 
iiiarnarekhd stone found in a river in South India; Surya, a round 
piece of Sutyakdnia, i.e. sun-stone, or of sphatika, i.e. crystal; Ganesa, 
the Sva 7 - 7 uibhadra, a red slab from a stream near Arrah. 

® A Smarta Brahman one day invited me to have a look at his domestic 
chapel. It was a very small room. The sacred place was about two and 
a half feet square, and was sunk some six inches below the main level 
In the centre of this little quadrangle stood the lihga, while an image 
stood in each of the corners, Vishnu, Devi, Siiiya, and Ganesa.' 
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the Tantras in a isakta temple), and the chief deity ought to 
be some form of the god of the sect, even if other divinities 
are also recognized. As a matter of fact, in the north, com- 
paratively few pure Smarta temples are to be found ^ ; and, 
while in the south and west sectarian temples are managed 
with a good deal of strtctne^, in the north laxity is wide- 
spread. Pujaris are usually men of little education, and they 
very naturally tend to introduce images of popular gods in 
addition to the divinity of the temple, and to follow their own 
whims in matters of ritual. 

In most Saiva temples in Nosth India a Smiirta Brahman 
can go forward to the lihga and perform his own worship in 
accordance with the directions of the Grihya-sutra of his own 
charam. The pujari of the temple conducts the puja of sixteen 
operations [shodoSa upachara) at certain fixed times, but the 
Smarta Brahman's worship is quite independent. In South 
India this personal worship in the temple i.s not permitted 
In many Saiva temples in the north, all worshippers, including 
women, are allowed to approach the Hnga, place a few hlva 
leaves upon it, and pour some Ganges water over it, while they 
mutter their mantras or prayers. 

Most Smartas give their preference to Siva, but otheis 
are Vaishnava or Sakta in their leanings, and in earlier times, 
doubtless, many, like Raja Birbal,^ were Sauras. 

§ 354. The first fifty years of the period are memorable for 
the brilliant Vedic and philosophic work done by the brothers, 
Madhava and Sayana. Madhava’s three books, the Nyaya- 

' A temple may be found here and there in which the five gods are 
arranged according to rule. Thus in the Vallabhachflrya temple m 
Udaipur the main temple is the shrine of Krishna, while Siva has a small 
shrine in the NE. comer, Durga in the NW., Siirya in the SW., and 
Ganela in the SE. In Saiva temples in Gujarat one frequently finds, in 
addition to the linga, images of the Devi and of Gane^a, while Vishnu 
is_ represented by a tortoise, and Surya is not pictured, because he is 
visible in the sky. There is usually an image of Hanuman also. Frequently 
there is no separate image of the Devi : she is represented by a snake 
coiled round the lower half of the lihga. This is the concept of Kundalmi 
from .Sakta Yoga: see S 232, and cf. Krishna Sastrl, Y//. 185, w. i. 

“ V. A, Smith, Akbar, 165. 
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wala-vistara on the Mlmaiiis^ the Panchadast on the Vedanta, 
and the Sarvadarsanasahgraha, a review of philosophic 
systems, have been dealt with above under the philosophies ; 
but the style as well as the subject would inevitably make 
each a work of very great interest to thinking Smartas. The 
works of Say ana (died 1387), on the other hand, deal directly 
with the literature on which the orthodox twice-born depend. 
A series of valuable commentaries on the Rigveda, the 
Attareya Brahmana and Aranyaka, and on the Taittiriya 
SamMtd, Brahmana f and Ar any aka of the Black Yajurveda 
were written in whole or in part by Sayana. They have been 
of large service to Hindu scholars ever since, and European 
scholarship owes them a great debt. The Prastkanabkeda 
of Madhusudana Sarasvati, who has been already mentioned, 
is interesting as showing the orthodox method of regarding 
the various philosophies and sectarian systems with their 
literature. The title of the work means ‘ Varieties of the 
Ways i.e. to God. 

In Bengal Raghunandana Bhattacharya {c. A.D. 1500) dealt 
fully with the detailed religious duty of the Hindu in his 
Ashtdvimsati Taitva, a work greatly treasured by the 
orthodox. 

Appaya Dikshita, 1532-1624, one of the most famous 
Smarta scholars of the time, produced a large number of 
books on very varied subjects. Amongst his religious works 
is the ^h’drkamanidtpikd, a Sanskrit commentary on Sn- 
kantha’s ^aiva-bhdshya, . which has been much used.* In 
his later years he followed the right-hand practice of 
Saktism.^ ' ’ 

One very practical type of Smarta literature consists of 
manuals, usually called prakarana-granthas, written for the 
purpose of applying Mimamsa principles to the ceremonies 
enjoined in smriti books, and forming an offshoot from the 
Mimarhsa proper. One of the earliest and chief of these is the 
Smriti~Kausmbha, written by Ananta-deva, son of the authoi 
‘ See § 424. ® See § 270 and § 317. 
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of tho Apadci'i} They may be found in local forms in all 
parts of the country, 

Mukundaraj is the author of an exposition of the Vedanta 
in Marathi verse called the Vntekasindku, which is much 
admired. It has been referred to the reign of Jaitrapal, King 
of Devagiri in the Maratha country at the end of the twelfth 
century, and has therefore been called the earliest piece of 
Marathi literature, but the character of the language scarcely 
bears out the claim. It does not .seem to be nearly so ancient 
as the language of the Jnnneivarl?' Further, Mahipati, who 
wrote lives of many of the Marathi poets, makes him a 
contemponiry of Tukaram. His date is thus quite uncertain. 

The Yoga- Vasishtha-Rdm^ana, discussed above, ^ was 
widely used. It is mentioned and quoted by Bharatifirtha 
and Madhava in the Panchadail ; and the Jndna- Vasishtham^ 
an adaptation in Tamil verse by Alavantar Madavappattai, 
appeared about a. U. 1 doo. 

E . Vaisknava L iternture. 
a. GeneraL 

§ 355 - most prominent type of general Vaishnava 
literature produced during the period consists of free renderings 
and adaptations of the Epics and the PurSnas in the ver- 
naculars. The Mahdbhdrata appeared in .a Bengali dress in 
the fourteenth century and often afterwards, in Tamil in the 
fifteenth, in Kanarese about 1500, and in Hindi in the 
nineteenth century. The Ramdyana was produced in Bengali 
in the fourteenth century and often afterwards, in Malayalim 
in the fifteenth, in Kanarese in the sixteenth, in Hindi in the 
seventeenth, and in Oriya at a later date. Three Vaishnava 
Puranas, the Vishnu, Vdrdha, and Padma, were translated 
into Telugu in the fifteenth century. It would be unwise to 
lay much religious stress on these versions. The bulk of 
serious Vaishnava literature arose in the .sub-sects. 

‘ See § 338. * See § 278. ” § 270, 
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b. Bhagervata. 

I, The Bhagavata Cojnmunity. 

§ 35^- Probably about A.D. 1400, Sndhara Svaml, Mahant 
of the Sahkarite monastery, Govardhana, in Puri, wrote a 
commentary on the Bhagavata JP., the Bhagavata Bhavartka 
Bipika, which is by far the most famous exposition of the 
work. He was clearly an excellent scholar, and he must 
have had access to a very trustworthy tradition. He begins 
his commentary with the distinct statement that the great 
Purana was not written by Vopadeva. The fact that this 
theory was already current proves that Sridhara wrote at a 
time considerably later than A. D. 1300, when Vopadeva 
flourished. As the commentary was well known everywhere 
by the end of the fifteenth century, Srldhara's floruit may 
leasonably be placed about A.D. 1400. His interpretation -of 
the Purina is advaitist, since he was a follower of Sankara, 
and since the Bhagavata itself tends to be monist, his Dlpika 
is usually regarded as most authoritative. 

The Purina was translated into many languages, eithei 
completely or partially, during the period. It appeared in 
Telugu and Bengali in the fifteenth century, in Braj and 
Persian in the sixteenth, in Marathi and Kanarese about 
A D. 1600, in Gujarati and Malayalim in the seventeenth 
century, and in Hindi in the nineteenth. 

A sectarian bhashya on the Vedduia-sutras^ which is called 
the iuka Bhashya, and which purports to be, a Bhagavata 
work, seems to have been written late in this period. Its 
standpoint is Viiishtadvaita, and the texts used to establish 
the teaching of the bhashya are drawn from th.^ Bhagavata P., 
Upanishad texts being cited only as subsidiary evidence. 
The author is called Sukachaiya, and is said to have been the 
founder of the Bhagavata monastery at Talkad in. Mysore, 
but the work is probably pseudonymous. It is a suspicious 
circum-stance that a Bhagavata bhashya should be not advaita 
but viiishtidvaita. P’urthcr, no Sukacharya appears in the 
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guruparampara of Talkad, nor yet among the gurus of the 
Matha of Mulubazil, the only other Bhhgavata monastery in 
Mysore, while the autJiorities of both naonasteries refuse to 
recognize the ^uka Bhashya as a Bhagavata work.^ 

The Bhagavatas, being both Smartas and devotees of 
Vishnu, occupied from the first rather an unstable position 
between the orthodox and the sects, and their acceptance of 
the Bkaganaia P. deepened the difficulty for them. The 
results are visible in their history- In the Mysore and the 
Tamil south they arc a scattered community possessing very 
few temples of their own and only a few monasteries. They 
worship in Sri-Vaishnava temples but distinguish themselves 
from SrT-Vaishnavas by wearing the ancient sect-mark, a single 
upright line of cream-coloured gopichandana,® and by using 
the Bhagavata mantra.'* Occasionally individual Bhagavatas 
pass over to the Sri-Vaishnava community. In the Kanarese 
country on the western coast they still maintain themselves, 
although greatly outnumbered by Madhvas, and have a 
number of temples. Throughout these wide areas they still 
venerate Siva as well as Vishnu, observe Vedic rites, and are 
recognized as .Smartas. They recognize no commentary on 
the Bhagavata except Sridhara's. All the other sects 
dependent on the Bhagavata P, have experienced the same 
difficulty of maintaining the Vedic position, and most are in 
consequence now frankly sectarian. 

3 . Marapia Bhaktas. 

§357- There seems to have been an interval of quite a 
century after JSanei^vara before another star of any magnitude 
arose among the Maratha Bhagavatas. The next notable 
singer is Namdeva. There is a local tradition to the effect 

* I am deeply indebted to Mr. R. Narasimhachar, Director of Archeeo 
logical Research in Mysore, who, at ray request, wrote to Talkad for 
information with regard to the age of the hhaskya, and elicited the facts 
stated in this sentence. 

“ See § 277, » See § 161. 
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that he and Jhane^vara met at least once, while in the Bhakta- 
mald they are regarded as master and disciple. In conse- 
quence of this Namdeva has usually been placed at the end 
of the thirteenth, and the beginning of the fourteenth, century , 
but his Marathi is of such a character that Sir Ramakrishna 
Bhandarkar is inclined to date him a century later. Now, 
a number of his hymns occur in the Sikh Granth, and he is 
regarded as one of a few bhaktas who, coming just before 
Ramananda, prepared the way for him. There seems to be 
sufficient evidence to show that Ramananda flourished in the 
second and third quarters of the fifteenth century ; so that 
Namdeva’s floruit would be somewhere about 1400 to 1430. 
Mr. Bale^var Prasad, who is a most careful student of Hindi 
literature, gives A.D. 1433 as his floruit, which agrees per- 
fectly with the above reasoning and with Sir Ramakrishna’s 
conjecture. This chronology is finally established by ’One 
of Namdeva’s own abhahgs, ‘Gone are the saints which 
makes it absolutely dear that Jnane 5 vara and his saintly 
companions lived long before him. He wa.s a tailor, shimpi, 
by birth and occupation, but he spent his life propagating 
bhakti in the Maratha country and in the Punjab. In his 
verse the influence of Islam first appears in the Maratha 
country. He and those who followed him criticized idolatiy 
with some severity but continued the use of idols. A large 
body of Marathi hymns arc attributed to hijn, and a con- 
siderable number of Hindi hymns appear under his name in 
the Grantk, the whole forming a mass of verse of very high 
quality. A careful comparison of the two groups would 
probably throw further light on the man and his life. He 
was influential in the Punjab as well as in the Maratha 
country, as is proved by his hymns in the Granih and by 
a shrine dedicated to his memory and still in use at Ghuman 
in the Gurdaspur district.'* Another Maratha singer, Trilochaii 

' vs. 93. “ SBS. il. 26. 

" Macnicol, PMS. 41. ‘ Macauliffe, VI. 39. 
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by name, seems to have been a contemporary of Niiindeva, 
blit very little is known about him- Three of his Hindi 
hymns appear in the Grantk, but his Marathi hymns, and even 
his memory, seem to be lost in his native land. 

The next leader of emiinence among the Maratha bhaktas is 
Eknath (died J 608), vrho was a Brahman and lived at Paithan 
He is said to have spoken and acted in opposition to caste, 
and to have suffered for his zeal. But he has been most 
influential through his Marathi verse translations from the 
Bhfigavata P} He left also a collection of twenty-six 
abhaiigs called Haripaih. In philosophy he was a monist, 
like Mukundaraj and Jfiane^vara. 

Tukiiram (1608-49} was a petty shopkeeper. He is 
pas.sionately devoted to Vithoba, and his personal religious 
life is reflected with great vividness in his moving line,?— his 
longing for God, hi.s humility, hi.s Ken,se of unworthiness, his 
boundle.ss need, his trust in Go<l, and his appeals and prayers 
for help. It is his own religious life that occupies hi.s soul ; 
as in most forms of Hinduism, there are but few traces of the 
passion for winning others. His worship centres in the image 
of his god. He is conscious of Vithoba’s omnipresence, and 
his spirituality, and yet somehow the invisible God is identified 
with the adored image before which the worshipper bends. 
His hymns are of a very high order, and are probably the 
largest religious influence in the Maratha country. There is 
scarcely a theological or philosophical system to be found in 
his writings, but so far as philosophical thinking may be 
traced, he tends to be a monist. Sivaji. the man who welded 
the Maratha race into a strong people, rose to prominence in 
the last few years of Tukaram’s life, and he sent some of his 
councillors to beg him to come to court, but Tukaram sent 
him a few stanzas instead. 

Narayana (1608-81), who later took the name of Ram 
Das, probably under the influence of the Ramanandi move- 
ment, was also a poet, but his verse has not laid hold of the 

^ Parts of these are sung in Sanklrtan in the temple at Pandharpur. 
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people in the same way as TukarSm’s. Yet he exerted great 
personal induence over Sivajt from 1650 onwards. His poem, 
Dasaiodka, contains much shrewd wisdom, but it is philo- 
sophical rather than religious. A stnall sect, the Ram-dasis, 
btill perpetuate his name, wear a sect-mark, and use a secret 
mantra of their own. The head-quartens are at Sajjangarh, near 
Scitara, where there is the Samfidh of Ram Das, a temple to 
Ram Chandra, and a Ram-dasl monastery. There are many 

sadhus belonging to the sect. _ 

A Brahman poet, named Sridhara, rose to great fame and 
popularity during the first quarter of the eighteenth century. 
His leading works present in stirring Marathi verse the great 
stories of the and His influence 

js not directly rcltgiou.s, excei)t in so fur as the stories he 
icproduces have a religious character. 

Mahipati, who flourisiied later in the same century, gave 
his strength to writing the lives of devotees and saints. 

§358. The Bhagiivatas of the Maratha country to-day form 
a popular bhakti ' niovement, the literature of which, apart 
fiom thc/J//^ii^'vrre/« P. itself and Sridhara’s commentary, is all 
m the vernacular. The god is Vitthal or Vithoba; both 
these name.s are merely local variations of Vishnu. The chief 
centres are Bandharpur, Alandi, and Dehu, but there are 
numerous shrines throughout the country. In the chief 
temple of Fandharpur Vitthal wears a curious sort of crown, 
which the priests say is Siva’s so that the image, 

standing for both gods, is truly Bhagavata. Vitthal has 
several consorts installed near him, each in a separate shrine, 
Rakmabai (i.e. Rukmiin), Radhfi, Satyabhama, and Lakshmi , 
but it is noteworthy that RMha takes no place in Marathi 
literature. Mahadeva, Ganapati, and Surya are also installed , 
so that, taking Lakshmi as dcvl, the five gods are still wor- 
shipped there. H’o Outcaste is admitted to Bhagavata temples 
in Maharashtra. Namdevu’s head, represented in bra-ss, is 
placed on the lowest step of the stair which leads up to the 
gate of the temple; and the shrine of an Outcaste name 
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Chokamela ’ is on the opposite side of the street. Monthly 
and annual pilgrimages are made to the chief sacred places. 
The pilgrims are called Warkaris. Those who have made 
the pilgrimage a number of times are allowed to carry a red 
banner. As they march along, they shout ‘ DynanobI, 
Tukaram', and sing Abhangs. There are also hired singers 
called Haridasis, who sing Marathi Abhangs and portions of 
Eknath’s translations from the Bhagavata in the temple of 
Pandharpur. 

One of the best institutions of the movement is called 
Harikaiha, a sort of sermon in song which the leader opens 
by shouting aloud several times, /ai RatHa-Kriskna Hart, 
He then sings a number of hymns and other texts in verse, 
expounding each in prose. This method of mingled .song and 
exhortation is found in the south also, where the singer is called 
Bhi^avata and the musical sermon is called Kalakshepam. 

§1159- I bhakti movement in Gujarat remains Smarta in 
general character to the present day. The two chief temples 
are dedicated to Ranachor Rat, i.e. the king who left the 
fight, an allusion to the occasion on which, according to the 
mythology, Krishna left Mathura and came to Dwarka 
These two great shrines are at Dwarka and at Daker near 
Ahmad abad. In both the ritual is still conducted in 
accordance with Vedic rules. 

3. Tke Madhvas. 

§ 360, The history of the Madhva sect during this period is 
not yet known ; so that all we can do is to give some account 
of the literature, so far as scholars have dealt with it. 

A Madhya ascetic named Vishnu Puri, who belonged to 
Tirhut and probably lived in the second half of the fourteenth 
century, made a selection of the finest utterances on bhakti in 
the Bhagavata, and arranged them according to subject in 
thirteen groups. He called each of these collections a stiing 
of gems, and named the whole Bhaktiraindvalt, or ‘ Necklace 

^ He was a Mahar, His poetry survives, and parts of it are very fine 
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of Bhakti Gems the best introduction to Bhagavata bhakti. 
It was translated into Bengali by Lauriya Krishna Dasa eaily 
in the fifteenth century. 

It was a later Madhva ascetic, livara Puri, who won 
Chaitanya ^ to the faith. The new leader amply repaid the 
Madhva community for this service. During his southern 
tour, 1509-1 1, he stimulated Madhvas by his preaching and 
his enthusiastic singing. It is probable, indeed, that it was 
he that started Sankirtan and Nagarkirtan in the sect ; for 
there seems to have been little emotional singing before his 
day. In any case the first great outburst of Kanarese hymn- 
writing among Madhvas came shoiily after his visit. The 
chief singer was Puramdar Das, but there were many others. 
One of the most noted Madhva scholars, Sri Vyasa Raja, was 
a contemporary of Chaitanya. He lived in the south and 
wrote a number of works which are still much used. 

In the eighteenth century another group of enthusiastic 
bhaktas produced Kanarese hymns in praise of Krishna. The 
chief writers were Timmappa Das and Madhva Das. About 
the same time lived Chidananda whose Kanarese work 
Haribkakti-rasdyana, the ‘ Sweets of Devotion to Krishna 
is well known. The Hartkaikdsdra, a clear account of 
Madhva doctrine in Kanarese prose, the date of which I do 
not know, is a very popular book. 

There are also many Kanarese translations of Sanskrit 
works. They are almost without exception Vaishnava, and 
many of them are probably the work of Madhvas, but they 
are rather entertaining poems than religious books. Yet 
they must have helped the Madhva cause. Between 1508 
and 1530 the Mahdbhdrata was rendered into Kanarese by a 
number of writers, and about 1590 the Rdmdyana was trans- 
lated by a poet who called himself the younger Valmiki, 
Kuraara Valmiki. The Bhagavata P. was translated about 
the same time, and rather later a special translation of the. 
tenth book, known as Krishna Ltlabhyudaya, was written by 

* See I 364, 
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a Madhva named Venkaya Arya. TX-it Jaintiui Bharatu bi, 
Lakshmisa Devapura, the date of which is 17 do, is a descnp 
tioii of the wanderings of the horse for Yuddhishthira’s horse" 
sacrihce, but the aim in view is the praise of Krishna. 

Madhva ascetics are sannyasis belonging to Sankara’s 
Dasnamls. Madhva himself and hks chief disciples belonged 

to the^Tirtha order, but in the later history many were Purls 
or Bharatis, 


4. The VishtiHSvamls, 

§ 315 1. The history of the Vishnusvami sect is very obscure 
throughout this period. Since the seventeenth century they 
have been very weak ; and the absence of a .strong tradition is 
sufhaent to account for the lack of information. 

Bilvamaiigala, a Vishriusvamf ascetic. i.s remembered 
because of hi.s^ Kpshmhxnmmrita, a Sanslcrit poem on 
Krishna and Radha which ha-s been much admired. There 
are storie.s which connect him with Calicut and with the 
foundation of the temple of Padmanabha at TnVandram 
1 ravancore. He probably lived early in the fifteenth century’ 
Another scholar belonging to the sect, Varadaraja by name 
wrote. a iihd on the Bhagavata P. A manirscript of it, about 
300 years old, lies in the library of the Sanskrit Collc're 
Benares, but it has not been examined. The date of the 
writer is unknown. 


The rise of the Chaitanya and Valla bha ' sects at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century bore very heavily upon the 
Vus-hnusvamis and the Nimbarkas ; and the Vishnusvamis 
were m the long run almost completely absorbed by the 
y allabhas. The sect is now extremely small. At the Kumbh 
Mela at Allahabad in February, 1918, I met some half a 
ozen y ishnusvaml ascetics. They wore the old sect-mark on 
their forehead.^, and talked freely about the .sect. Two 
monasteries, they averred, still survive, one at KarikraoH near 
Udaipur in Rajputana and one at Kamban near Bhurtpbre in 
' § 564 and § 372. 
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the U. P. They also say that Vishnusvatni’s Bhagavata- 
hkdskya still survives, and that a copy lies in each monastery. 
They use two books, the Vishnu-rahasya and the Tattvatraya, 
which they ascribe to Vishrmsvamt. 

5. The Nitnbarkas. 

§ 363. The history of the Niinbarkas from 1350 to 1500 is 
unknown, but a reorganization of the sect appears to have 
been carried out about A.D. 1500, whereby the householdeis 
of the community were placed under one pontiff and the 
sannyasis under another. The succession in each case seems 
to have been faithfully kept up until to-day. The first pair 
of leaders, Kesava Kashmiri, the head of the lay division, and 
his brother-in-law, Harivyasa Muni, head of the ascetics, were 
contemporaries of Chaitanya and Vallabha. Kesava Kashmiri 
was a well-known scholar and commentator. His Krama- 
dlpika, a manual of the ritual, consists in the main of extracts 
from the Gantarntya S. The Nimbarkas practise a very 
quiet type of Sahkirtan, the hymns for which were written by 
Harivyasa Muni and ^ri Bhatt, who lived about the same 
time. It is probable that the Sahkirtan was suggested by the 
practice of the Chaitaiiyas.^ 

The two chief centres of the Nimbarka sect to-day are 
Saliraabad, south of Ajmere, and Brindaban. The succession 
of the pontiffs in each case has been preserved, but not much 
is known about the history. They have suffered from the 
competition of the Chaitanyas and the Vallabhas, like the 
Vishnusvamls, but not to the same extent. They still possess 
a number of temples at Brindaban and elsewhere. 

6 . Rddha-Krishna Literary Verse. 

§ 363. During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries a great 
deal of Radha-Krishna literature was written in North India 
Chandl-DaSj.who belonged to Jayadeva’s district of Bengal and 

^ I owe many of these facts about the Nimbarka sect to Mr. Radha 
Charana Goswaml, Honorary Magistrate, Brindaban. 

“ Growse, Af. 147 ; Bhandarkar, VS. 62. 

X 
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flourished about 1380 to 1420, though a ;^akta,^ wrote Radha- 
Krishna hymns of great power in Bengali ; and Vidyapati, 
who belonged to Tirhut, and used Maithili, the dialect of that 
part of India, produced in the middle of the fifteenth century 
Radhii-Krishna lyrics which not only pleased his own people, 
but captured the heart of Bengal when re-expressed in 
Bengali. It seems most likely that Umapati Dhara also, 
whose Krishnaite songs in Maithili and Bengali have recently 
been made known, belonged to Tirhut and was a contemporary 
of Vidyapati. Narsiiig Mehta, a Brahman belonging to 
Junagadh in Kathiawar and a famous Gujarati poet, wrote 
many Radha- Krishna lyrics which are very popular, but are 
also rather erotic. His flowering time may be placed at 
1450-80, Mira BiiT, a princess of the house of Merta in 
Jodhpur, became the wife of the heir-apparent to the Mewar 
throne, but he died before the assassination of his father, the 
great Kumbha Rana, in 1469 * Left a widow, and rather un- 
graciously treated by her brother-in-law, who had succeeded to 
the throne, she left Chittore and became a disciple of Rai Das,“ 
the Ramanandi, and then a devotee of Krishna. Her Radha- 
Krishna lyrics in Braj are very famous but rather disappoint- 
ing. There are also numerous songs in Gujarati attributed to 
her, some of them containing an erotic element. The two 
groups require to be critically examined together. It is not 
known whether any of these'poets belonged to the Vishnu- 
svami or the Nimbarkasect. As Chandi Das was a Sakta, the 
others also may have written Krishnaite verse without belong- 
ing to any Krishnaite community. Yet this rich literature 
proves the vogue of the teaching of the two sects. 

’ Hence his name, Servant of ChandT, the goddess. 

' My information comes from the palace records of the Mewar family. 
I am greatly indebted to my friend the Rev. Dr. James Shepherd of 
Udaipur for ascertaining the actual facts. Much legend has gathered 
lonnd Mira Eal's name. 

® She mentions him in three of her lyrics. See § 393. 
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7. The Ckaitanya Sect. 

§ 364. Two new sects were founded at the opening of the 
sixteenth century, the Chaitanyas and the Vallabhas. Val- 
labha was probably the earlier of the two, but we take 
Chaitanya first because his teaching and practice stand in 
do er relation to the earlier sects. 

Visvambhara Miira (1485-1533) was bom in Nuddea, in 
Bengal, and made himself a name as a student and teacher of 
logic and grammar while still young. In A. D. 1507 he was 
won to a serious life and the practice of the passionate bhakti 
of the Bhagavata P, by I^vara Purl, a Madhva sannyasi. He 
at once began to preach, and disciples and supporters gathered 
lound him, notably Advaitacharj^a, an old and revered 
Vaishnava scholar, and Nityananda, who for many years had 
been a Madhva. But he came also under the influence of the 
Nimbarkas and the Vishnusvamis, and used with great 
delight the songs of Jayadeva, Chandi Das, and VidySpati, 
He thu.s went beyond his Madhva teachers, and gave Radha 
a very prominent place in his thought and his worship. He 
spent a great deal of time singing Radha-Krishna hymns with 
his followers, rousing them to devotional excitement {sanklr- 
tanct). Frequently he led them out through the city in 
piocession, dancing and singing with such fervour and con- 
tagious emotion as to cany the people away in devotional 
laptures {fiagarklrtana). These new methods were destined 
to prove very fruitful. 

In 1509 he became initiated as a Bharati sannyasi by 
a Madhva, Kesava Bharati, and took the name Krishna 
Chaitaiiya. He then went to Purl in Orissa to the temple of 
Krishna (here called Jagannath, Lord of the World), but for 
some years he spent most of his time in long journeys in the 
south and in the north. He was already believed to be 
an avatara of Krishna by the people of Nuddea, and his cult 
had begun. From about 11^16 he lived at Purl. His adherents 
increased rapidly from the time he became a sannyasi, notably 
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Saivabhauma, the greatest authority on logic of the day, 
Pratapa Rudra, the King of Orissa, and RSrnananda Rai, 
Pratapa Rudra's Brahman, minister. Rather later, he won 
two scholars who were destined to become the theologians of 
the faith. He gave them new names, Riipa and Sanatana, and 
sent them to Brindaban to seek out the old sacred sites (then 
lying desolate through Muslim fury) and produce a Sanskrit 
literature for the sect. Several of his disciples became accom- 
plished hymn-writers, especially Narahari Sarkar, Vasudeva 
Ghosh, and Vaihilvadana. They wrote not only Radhii- 
Krishna hymns but songs in praise of Chaitanya, called 
G(tur Ckandrika ; for his beauty and fair complexion had 
brought him the name Gaur Chandra. He passed away 
in J533- 

Chaitanya was neither an organizer nor a writer. He left 
the organization of the sect to Nityananda, while Rfipa and 
Sanatana look up the task of expressing the theology. Nor 
can wc be sure that he liad-a settled system in his mind , 
though it was probably he that decided that the philosophic 
position of the sect should be the Bhedabheda of Nimbarka 
rather than the Dvaita of Madhva. His chief reading 
seems to have been the Bhdgavata P. with Sridhara’s 
commentary, the lyrics of Jayadeva, Vidyapati, and Chandl 
Das, the Brahma Saihhiid and the Krishnakarndmrita} 
His power over men came from the reality of his religious 
experience, from the overpowering emotions which he 
exhibited when gazing on a divine image or discoursing 
on Krishna and his love, and from the sincerity and 
contagious passion of his new modes of praise. He made 
the Radha-Krishna myth the basis of his teaching and 
worship, because, as he tells us himself, the Hindus had 
nothing else that could touch the hearts of men so powei- 
fully.® In his hands the unpleastng tale was unquestionably 
used in masterly fashion for noble ends. 

^ He brought manuscripts of the two iast-mentioned works back with 
him from the south, - Sen, HBLL. 536. 
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The historian of Bengali literature describes the Vaish- 
nava community in Bengal as utterly stunned and crushed 
by the passing of Chaitanya : 

From 1533 to 1590' the Vaisnara community of Bengal Jay enervated 
by an overpowering feeling of forlomness. The sankirtana parties lost 
all heart, and their great music which had taken the country by surprise 
and flooded it with poetry, broke in the midst of their enthusiastic per- 
formances, and sounded no more on the banks of the Ganges. The 
companions of Chaitanya, mute and stricken with a sense of their great 
loss, one by one departed from the world ; and the history of this period 
shows no striking feature of the Vaisnava movement and no activity 
of any noteworthy nature.* 

But, though literature failed and music died away, the sect 
lived on. Nityananda continued to organize the community 
and give.it rules of conduct; and his son Vlrachandra carried 
on the work after his father’s death, receiving as many as 2,500 
Buddhi.st monks and nuns into the new ascetic orders in one day.® 
§ 365. Rupa and SanStana and some others had been 
settled in Brindaban for some years before the death of 
Chaitanya, and the little community continued to grow 
The leaders, six of the companions of the Master — Rupa, 
Sanatana, with their nephew Jiva, Raghunatba Das, Gopala 
Bhatta, and Raghunatha Bhatta — were known as the six 
Gosvamis, a word which had come to mean authoritative 
religious leaders. These men preached, taught, and won 
converts, but their chief task was to form the theology and 
the ritual of the sect and to express both in dignified San- 
skrit literature. They wrote on bhakti, philosophy, and 
iitual, and produced commentaries, dramas, and lyrics, each 
work having a bearing on the faith, worship, or everyday 
life of the community. No Bhashya on the Vedanta-sutras 
was produced at this time, but Jiva’s Satsandarbha, a philo- 
sophical and theological work of large compass, more than 
made up for the lack. The Hari-hhakti-vilasa on the ritual 
Was composed by Sanatana, but was attributed to Gopala 
’ Probably a slip for 1570. * Sen, 68. * Ib. 164, 
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Bhatta. They sought out all the ancient sacred spots in and 
around Mathura and Brindaban, and described them in the 
Mathura = mahatm^a, now a portion of the Varahu and 
in the Braj-hhakii-tHlSsa. It was they that established the 
pilgrimage round the sacred places of Mathura and Brinda- 
ban called the Bm~jatra. They also arranged and started 
the annual festival, the Ras = Bin. 

§ 366, An awakening in Bengal about 1570 led to the 
writing of five distinct works on Chaitanya's life within a 
very few years. 1 'wo of these were in Sanskrit, the others 
in Bengali. One of these was Kavikarnapiira's Sanskrit 
drama, the Chaitanyackandrodt^a, the title suggested by the 
Prabodhachandrmiaya, the scenes taken from Chaitanya’s 
life. Another was VrindJtvana Dasa’s Ckaitanya Bhagmata, 
a beautiful life in Bengfdl verse. But much though the 
Go.svamis of Brindaban admired tlie Ckaitanya Bkagavata, 
they desiderated a fuller and completer work. Accordingly, 
at their request, KrishnjidSsa Kaviraja, in seven years of 
unremitting labour, produced the Chaitanya-charitamrita 
(15811), which is now the .standard life of the leader, Mr. 
D. C. Sen calls it ‘the most erudite and instructive work 
in Bengali about Chaitanya and his followers.’ It is on the 
whole historical, yet there is a considerable admixture of 
legend* Many members of the sect commit the whole long 
poem to memory. 

§ 367. It was a fortunate circumstance for the Gosvamis 
that the great Akbar mounted the Mogul throne during the 
earlier years of their residence at Brindaban ; for, through his 
religious tolerance, they were able not only to continue their 
religious and literary work without molestation but also to 
erect a series of magnificent temples in Brindaban. They 
received the large suras of money necessary for these beau- 
tiful works of art from certain Rajput princes and other 
wealthy men whose favour they had won. 

§ 368, During the first forty years of the seventeenth 
century the Ciiaitanya movement produced in Bengali a 
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group of briUiant hymn-writers* The greatest of the choir 
was Govinda Das, but Jnana Das, Baiarama Das, Jadunan- 
dana Das. and Raja Vsra Hamvira produced work of striking 
excellence also. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century Baladeva wrote 
for the sect a bhashya on the VgdaMta-smms, calling it the 
Gemnds-bhashya and giving its philosophic point of view the 
distinctive name acHntya-bked&bheda^ thus confessing that 
the relation between God and the soul is in the last analysis 
inconceivable. 

§ 369. Among the Chastanyas, as in certain other sects, 
the rules of caste were relaxed in the matter of religious 
privileges. Any person could become a member of the 
community, share its worship, and read its books. There 
were a few of the ascetics who were ready to eat with faithful 
bhaktas, no matter what their ca.ste was ; but there does not 
seem to be any evidence that Chaitanya ever broke his caste. 
Then, most of these breaches of caste-law soon passed away ; 
and the rules of marriage and of the priestly function of 
the BrShman were never disturbed. Only lineal descendants 
of the persona! companions of Chaitanya^ are recognized 
as Gosvamis. These rule the monasteries and control most 
of the temples. 

§ 370. Chaitanya was a sannyasi of the Bharat! order of 
Sankara’s Dai^namis, and a few of his companions also 
accepted sannyasa, but Nityananda and Virachandra intro- 
duced the easier discipline of the modem sadhu, calling the 
ascetics Vairagis and Vairaginis, precisely as Ramananda 
did, These orders were soon flooded with thousands of con- 
verts from the degraded lo5kta Buddhist orders, then pass- 
ing through the last stage of decay in Bengal. The con- 
sequence was that great impurity prevailed, despite the fact 
that marriage was permitted. To this day these ascetic 
orders have a very bad reputation even among members of 
the sect. 

' There are a few exceptions to this rule, especially in Orissa. 
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§ 371- In the temples of the sect the chief images 
Krishna and Radha, but Chaitanya with Advaita and^itya- 
anda are also installed in each temple. There are aki a 
number of temples dedicated to Chaitanya himself. San- 
kirtana plays an important part in the worship. As in th 

vernacular psalmody is an extra 

rturgj. The Kirtamya or head-singer and his choir sit in 

main shnne and sing to the accompaniment of cymbals and 
diums ; and now and then there is dancing as Ll IM3 
c lule to smg one or more Gaur Chajidrika as a sort of 

Sof R«^dh5-Knshna hymns, a 

senes of which is .sung on each occa.sion. Sahklrtan 

are now and then held in private house.s also, and are kept 

up for many hour.s, hymns illustrative of many forms of 

lehgious emotion being rendered ^ orms of 

A number of sects of rather doubtful teaching and morals 
claim some connexion with Chaitanya. The Kartabhaias 
.ha Darbash a„d .ba Shains show tha" nflaLae SS 
a.c more or tea respectable, bo. the Bauls and thrShori- 
bhajas arc no better than the left-hand Saktas. 


8. The Vallabkacharyas} 

§372- Vallabha, or Vallabhacharya (i47o-ir;3r) a 

Cb"r 'r-' c-nV 

education and wandered about for several years meeting 

va„q„.shmg Smarta scholars at the court of Krishnadava of 
V.jayanagar (.509-29). The details of his life are by no 


ftoin Pandit Magan (S' Broarh communitj 

V^liabha'and alsf ^ compSt ^ 

but that is allThe bas^is^ the sto^^^h^Z ‘ 
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means clear nor yet the influences that went to the making 
of his sect. His relation to the Vishnusvami sect especially 
requires to be cleared up. There need be no doubt, how- 
ever, about the teaching of the sect ; for there is abundance 
of literature ; but it waits to be studied. 

Vailabha called himself an incarnation of the god Agni. 
He acknowledged no human teacher but said he learnt his 
system direct from Krishna. Yet it seems absolutely clear 
that he took over from Nimbarka the theory of Krishna as 
the eternal Brahman, of Radha as his eternal spouse and of 
the highest heaven where they sport. 

He calls his philosophic system ^uddhadvaita, i. e. ptive 
monism, but his monism is certainly not so rigid as Sankara’s 
It IS called pure monism in contrast with the ‘ impure ’ monism 
of Sankara, whose system includes the doctrine of maya and 
does not lay stress on bhakti. Vailabha acknowledges that 
men of knowledge may rise to release by means of know- 
ledge, but his way is the way of bhakti. Bhakti is the means, 
but it is also the end ; for bhakti is higher than knowledge ; 
and the true bhakta will live and sport for ever with Krishna 
According to Vailabha, bhakti is given by God : it comes by 
his grace. The word for grace in the system is pushti. This 
use of the word is founded on a passage in the Bkdgavaia 
P} I am assured that the word pushti is never used in 
the literature as a name for Vailabha practice. 

§ 373’ following is an outline of the theology of the 
sect. Krishna, who is Brahman — reality, intelligence, joy — 
alone exists. From him there go out, as sparks from fire, 
the material world, souls, and the antaryamin, or indwelling, 
god. In souls, which are atomic and identical with Brah- 
man, the balance of the three gunas being upset, the attri- 
bute of joy is concealed ; so that they are seen to possess 
only reality and intelligence as attributes. Released souls 
use to Krishna’s heaven, which is far above the heavens of 
Vishnu, Siva, and Brahma, and there, by the favour of 
' II. X. 4. The lila in. Book Vlis called Poshapa. 
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Kfishna-Brahtnan, they attain to the pure condition of hL 
divine nature. 

Krishna’s heaven is called Vyapi-Vaikuntha, and in it is 
a heavenly Vrindavana and glorious forests. From Krishna’s 
side springs Radha, and from the pores of the skin of Krishna 
and Radha come rrlilHons of gopas and gopis and also cattle 
and all the denizens of the woods. Krishna and Radha sport 
eternally in the celestial Vrindavana with their devotees. 
The loftiest aspiration of a Valiabha is to become a gopi 
and sport with Krishna in his heaven. 

The cult is called seva^ service of Krishna. There are 
eight times of worship daily in each temple.^ The mantra 
of the sfect is ^ri Krishna iaranam mama. 

§ 374. One extraordinary peculiarity of this sect is the 
position held in it by Vallabha’s son Vit-^halnatha and his 
descendants. No one can become a guru of the sect, or 
own one of the temples of the sect, except a descendant of 
Vi^thalnatha in the male line. The pujSris in the temples 
arc paid servants of the guru to whom the temple belongs. 
Along with this there goes the old Hindu doctrine that the 
guru is god. Since the faithful Valiabha who is devoted 
to Krishna ought to dedicate everything to Krishna, and since 
the guru is Krishna, the highest teaching of the sect leads 
the faithful bhakta to shower his wealth on his guru. This 
is the more .significant since a large percentage of the rich 
business class of Western India belong to the sect. Origin- 
ally, the title given to gurus was acharyas, teachers, but 
when they became wealthy, they began to live as princes ; 
and since then they have been called Maharajas. 

Each Maharaja lives in a house which is also a temple, 
and in it he has a reception-room next the room in which 
Krishna is worshipped. Siitce the guru is Krishna, he must 
be worshipped as Krishna. This worship is performed in 
the reception-room, and in many cases the worship of the 
guru is more elaborate and passionate than the worship of 
1 Wilson, W0rks, L 126 ff. 
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the god. The ritual and the liturgy remind the worshippers 
of the story of the gopis ; and, whether they be men or 
women, they look forward to becoming gopis and sporting 
with Krishna in Goloka. In worshipping the Maharaja, 
women shower their devotion upon him as being actually 
Krishna, the darling of the gopis. Hence, when the Maha- 
raja is a vicious man, they are in the utmost danger. There 
has been a great deal of imnaorality in certain cases. Accord- 
ing to my informant, these abuses arose in the eighteenth 
century. He assures me that there is no basis for them in 
the literature. 

^ 375. In certain cities societies have been formed among 
Vallabhas which meet from time to time in the Ras-mandaU, 
or circle of holy sport. An equal number of men and women 
meet and take a meal together, after which there is pro- 
miscuous intercourse. The circle gets its name from Krishna’s 
dalliance {rds-ltld) with the gopis, but its methods are copied 
from the chakra-puja of the left-hand i^aktas. 

The facts about the Maharajas and the Rds-mandali were 
made public in a suit for libel which was heard in Bombay m 
1862. A full account of it is given in The Sect of the Maharajahs 

Another very remarkable fact in the history of the Val- 
labhas is the absorption of the Vishnusvaml sect. There 
is no close connexion in doctrine. Vishnusvaml’s philosophy 
is dualistic, and he regards Radha as a woman, Krishna’s 
mistress at Erindaban. Vallabha’s philosophy is monistic, and 
he holds Radha to be the eternal spouse of Krishna. Yet for 
a long time there has been a saying common in North India 
to the effect that the Vishnusvamis and the Vallabhas are the 
same, which is true only in the sense that, since most Vishnu- 
svamis have entered the Vallabha fold, there is now no difference 
between them. The idea that the two sects are one can be 
traced back to the middle of the seventeenth century, and was 
probably one of many means employed by the Vallabhas in 
the process of absorbing the sect. It is usually said that 
Vallabhas reckon themselves as belonging to the Rudra 
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Sampradaya along with the Vishnusvamls, but that is a 
mistake. 

§ 376. Vallabha wrote a number of scholarly book.s in San- 
skrit, both commentaries and original works, in exposition of 
his system. There are first three fundamental works ; — the 
Vedanta-siitru-amtbhashya, the Subodhini, which is a com- 
mentary on the Bhagavata P., and a manual of his doctrine in 
verse, the Tativa~dijf>a-nibandka, which is accompanied by 
a gloss in prose called P 7 'akaia\ and then seventeen short 
poems. The cliief of these is the Siddkdnta Rahasya, in 
which he tells how Krishna gave him his revelation. He 
left nothing in Hindi. Giridharaji and Balakrishna Bhatta 
are two early leaders whose ^Tiddhadvaitaniartanda and 
Prmneyaraindrnava are systematic Sanskrit works of con- 
siderable value. Of more recent scholars Gosvaml ^ri Puru- 
shottamaji seems to be the most noteworthy. 

The Narada PaMckam/ra, the text of which was published 
in Calcutta a good many years ago, has thus far proved an 
enigma, and it will remain such until it is carefully read in the 
light of the history of the sects. From a superficial glance 
one might conjecture that it is an old Vaishnava Samhita inter- 
polated or partly re-written, first by Visliniisvaml-s and then 
by Vailabhas. 

Vallabha had four noteworthy disciples, and his son Vitthal- 
natha, who succeeded him, had also four ; and all the eight 
lived in the Braj district, i. e. Mathura and Brindabati and the 
country round, and wrote religious poetry. They were called 
the Ashta Ckkap, literally the Eight Seals, or die-stamps, pro- 
ducing genuine poetic coin. They used the local dialect of 
Hindi, which is called Braj.’ Hence, since their time- all 
vernacular Krishnaite poetry has been written in Braj. Many 
other Vallabha singers followed them. By far the greatest 
of these lyric poets was Sur Das, the blind poet of Agra, who 
flourished seemingly in the latter half of the sixteenth century. 
He was a singer of wonderful power. Besides writing Radha- 

* Grierson, LP, 20. 
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Krishna songs, he reproduced in beautiful verse a large number 
of episodes and passages from the Bhagavata P. 

There was also a far less admirable Vallabha literature in 
Braj which laid a good deal of stress on the erotic side of the 
Krishna myths. Perhaps the most prominent are Gokul Nath’s 
Chaurdsl Band {1551), i.e. eighty-four tales, and the Braj 
Vildsa (1743) by Braj BasI Das, which is the popular authority 
for Radha s life and loves. A long list of these books is given 
by Growse. Dayaram (1^62-18^2), one of the greatest of 
Gujarati poets, was a Vallabha. Much of his verse is erotic. 

9. T^e Bhakta-mdld. 

§ 377. One of the most important modern bhakti books is 
the Bhakta-mdLd^ or Garland of Vaishnava Saints. It is not 
a sectarian work but a most catholic effort to commemorate 
the greatest figures in many .sects. We deal with the work 
here because the author, NabhajI, though not a Vallabha him- 
self but a Ramanandi, was a disciple of the Vallabha poet 
Agra Das, and was asked by him to write the Garland. Priya 
Das, who wrote the gloss, was a follower of Chaitanya. In 
those days some of the Vaishnava bhaktas of the north did not 
make much of these sectarian distinctions. NabhajI flourished 
when Giridharajl was head of the Vallabhas and Tulsi Das was 
still alive, i.e. between 1585 and 1623.^ The Bhakta-mald is 
a poem in old Western Hindi and mainly in the Chappai metre. 
It IS an extremely compressed work, and, like a sutra, is scarcely 
comprehensible apart from its commentary, which is a most 
valuable exposition of the text, though written about a century 
later. The Garland is a most useful work, though parts of 
its contents are legendary. It has been imitated and adapted 
in several of the vernaculars. 

’ See Sir G. Grierson’s articles, 1909, 607 ; 1 9 10, S7, 269. 

’ For this information I am indebted to Mr. Syatna Biharl Mi^ra of 
Allahabad, one of the authors of MB V. 
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lo. The Radha- Vallabhis. 

§378. Hari Vamia, also called Hit Ji, was much indebted 
to both the Madhvas and the Nfmbarkas, but he founded 
a new sect in Brindaban about 1585, the Radha-Vallabhis 
The _chief temple of the sect stilt stands there, dedicated 
to Radha- Vallabha, Radha s darling, Krishna. The founder 
left three works, the first Radka-sudha-nidki, 170 couplets 
in Sanskrit, the others, Chaurasi Pada and Sphut-bada 
both in Hindi. Many works were written by his foliowers! 
They are Saktas, placing Radha above Krishna. A member 
of the sect said to me in Brindaban, in December 1017. 
Krishna is the servant of Radha. He may do the coolie- 
work of building the world, but Radha sits as Queen He 
IS at best but her Secretary of State. We win the favour 
ot Krishna by worshipping Radha/ 

II. The Hari-PdsTs. 

§ 379. Svami Hari Das, who lived at the end of the sixteenth 
mid the beginning of the seventeenth century, founded the 
Hari Basis, and appears to stand close to Chaitanya in his 
teaching and sympathies. He left two poems in Hindi, the 
Sadharan Siddhant and the Rashe Pada. The sect still owns 
a fine temple in Brindaban. 


1 2. Tfie Svami-M ardyanls. 

§380. In Gujarat there is an active reforming sect callec 
Svami-Narayapis who worship Krishna and Radha. The 
ounder, Sahajananda, or Svaml-Narayana, disgusted with the 
gross immorality of the Vallabhas, b^an shortly after 1804 to 
enounce them and to teach a purer system. He soon gathered 
a large company of followers and a sect was formed. Jetalpur 
welve miles south of Ahmadabad, is the head-quarters, but 
there are temples elsewhere also. In worship they frequently 
use pictur^ instead of images. Besides the householders, who 
orm the body of the sect, there are two orders of ascetics. 
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Their philosophy is the Viiishtadvaita of Ramanuja, but in 
their theology they follow Vallabha. They conform strictly 
to Hindu law, keeping the rules of caste with great care ; they 
worship the five gods and tliey are vegetarian in diet. They 
retain the Vallabha mantra. They have produced a good deal 
of Gujarati poetry. 

c. Pa^haratra. 

T, Th^ iri- Vaishnavas. 

§ 381. Among the SrI-Vaishnavas, Vedanta-de^ika was head 
of the school in SrI-rangam just after the middle of the four- 
teenth century,^ and proved a prolific writer as well as a 
stimulating teacher. A poet of some power as well as an 
exact scholar, he wrote numerous books in both Sanskrit and 
Tamil, commentaries, dogmatic manuals, controversial works, 
and poems. One of his most famous works is an allegorical 
drama, the Sankalpasuryodaya^ and another is the ^atadushcatif 
a controversial work against Sankara’s system. 

§ 383. He had'a number of active theological opponents, 
who wrote and spoke against him freely, and the outcome of 
the controversy was the formation of two schools within the 
community, which finally led to a serious schism. He is recog- 
nized as the leader of the northern school, the Vada-galai. 
Ramya-jaraatri-muni (1370-1443), also called Manavala-maha- 
muni, is recognized as the leader of the southern school, the 
T engalai. He taught at ori-rangam rather later than V edanta- 
de^ika. His commentaries ai’e scholarly works and have been 
much used, but his original writings are of little importance. 
Since the days of the two leaders the gulf between the sub- 
sects has become deeper. They differ in doctrine on a number 
of minor points,* but, unfortunately, the schism which has 
resulted from the difference of opinion is much more serious 
than the doctrinal differences. Each sect has seized as many 

^ .He was a contemporary and friend of Madhava, and is quoted 
in SDS., Cowell, 76. 

* Govindach^a,/.ffj 4 .S'. igio, 1103; igis, 714, 
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of the temples as possible and numerous law-suits have resulted. 
So deep is the division that it prevents intermarriage. 

The northern school stands in general nearer the central 
Vaishnava doctrine, and in questions concerning Sri stands 
nearer the Sakta theology, while the southern school repre- 
sents more fully the special theolc^yof the SiT-Vaishnava sect 
While both schools use both Sanskrit and Tamil, the southern 
uses both the Tamil language and the hymns of the Naldyira 
Prabandhant more than the northern does. In consequence 
of the division, two forms of the sect-mark have been evolved, 
the southern having a slight prolongation down the nose. 
Widows belonging to the southern school do not undeigo 
tonsure. The northern pontiff has his seat at Trivallur, while 
his southern rival resides at the Ahobila Mona.stery at Nan- 
ganui'i near Tinnevclley, 

^ ^ 383, Appaya Dikshita (1332-1624), though a Smarta 
Sasva, commented on several SrT-Vai.shnava books, especially 
the works of Vedanta-de^ika. The Yatindntmatadipikd, i e 
Light on Ramanuja's Opinion.s, a useful summary of ^li- 
Vaishnava doctrine, contains a good many new ideas not 
found in the Samhitas. It i.s by Srinivasa of the first half of 
the seventeenth century. Rahgaramanuja, who lived in the 
eighteenth century, wrote a scries of Visishtadvaita com- 
mentaries on the Upanishads for the .sect. 

The bulk of the Uttara Khanda of the Padma P. will 
probably be found to be a Sri-Vaishnava document belonging 
to the beginning of this period. 

384, The ritual in almost all isrl-Vaishnava temples is 
Pdmhardtra, each temple using one particular Samhita, but 
there are still a few which use Vaikhanasa Samhitas, e g. 
Conjeeveram, Sriperumbiidur, and Vehkate^vara on Tirupati 
hill. It seems clear that these Sarhhitas are Bhagavata in 
origin and have been used by Bhagavata ministrants for 
many centuries,^ Ramanuja, in his eagerness to extend 
Pancharatra influence, sought to oust them and to introduce 

^ See § 211 and § 287. 
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Pancharatra Samhitas and ritual instead ; but he did not 
succeed in all places. About a dozen Vaikhanasa Samhitas 
are known.^ 


2 . Sdtdnis. 

§ 3^5*, The Satanis are a group of people who are attached 
to the Sri-Vaishnava sect, and who, though they have only 
the status of Sudras, exercise certain priestly functions. 
The name is said to be a corruption of the word Satta- 
daval, ‘ non-wearers ’ : they do not wear the tuft of hair 
on the crown of the head nor the sacred thread. The ex- 
planation of their position seems to be this, that they came 
under the influence of Ramanuja, and that he allowed them 
to continue certain sacerdotal usages which they had practised 
from time immemorial. They are found in the Mysore and 
in certain Telugu districts as well as in the Tamil country. 
They act as priests in certain temples, usually those dedicated 
to HanumSn. These temples bear the ^rl-Vaishnava sect- 
mark, and Sudras worship in them freely, while Brahmans 
also visit them, but merely to do darsa?ia, i.e. to look at the 
images, not to make offerings. When about to begin the rites 
of worship, Satanis shout ‘ Ramanuja, Ramanuja They aie 
also appointed to certain functions in the regular Sri-Vaishnava 
temples, the chief of which is to bear processional images ; and 
they are employed by Brahmans to brand Outcastes with the 
discus and conch of Vishnu. Some Satanis of earlier times 
receive honours in the temple of Srirangam at Trichinopoly. 
It is sometimes stated that they claim to be Brahmans and to 
know the Vedas. These claims they probably do make ; for 
they are priests, and know and use the hymns of the Ndldyira 
Prabcindkam, which is called the Tamil Veda. 

^ ^eshagiri ^astri, SSTM. 1893-4, p. 6. The Adyar Library possesses 
a few manuscripts. 
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5. The Manbhaus. 

§ 386. The onlyfeature of Manbhau history during this period 
which is clear is the enmity which separates the community 
from the more orthodox sects. The hatred which Maratha 
bhaktas have always had towards Manbhaus comes out very 
distinctly in the poems of Eknath, Giridhar, and others, and 
IS active to-day in the prohibition which keeps them away 
from Pandharpur and the other shrines. A similar rule 
operates in Gujarat. Smarta Brahmans show as severe an 
attitude. In 178a Madho Rao Peshwa promulgated a degiee 
to the following effect : 

The Manbhaus are entirely to be condemned. They are to be 
entirely outcasted. They have no connexion with the four castes 
nor with the six Dar^anas. No caste should listen to their teaching. 
If they do, then they are to be put out of caste. 

What the real cause of this hate may have been is not yet 
known. The orthodox have alway.s charged the Manbhau-s not 
only with heterodoxy but also with gros.s crimes, especially 
seduction. They are also often spoken of as if they were 
Outcastes. There are t'o-day persistent tales to the effect 
that they procure little girls to be brought up as Devadasis, 
but how much truth there is in them is not clear. 

The Manbhaus are found scattered about wherever Marathi 
IS spoken, but they are not a numerous body. They wear 
dark grey robes, and beads and ear-rings of tulsi-wood. 

Their own Mar 3 thi literature is gradually being made known 
by Marathi scholars. Only when it has been carefully investi- 
gated, and when kindly intercourse with the community has 
enabled scholars to learn about their life, will it be possible to 
sketch their teaching and their history, and to settle the question 
of the charges so frequently brought against them. 

The chief mahant has his monastery at Ridhpur, Karanjhar, 
Berar, but they have a number of monasteries and shrines else- 
where. 
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4 « The Ramdnandis. 

§ 3'87. We now turn to a noteworthy development In North 
India, the rise of the Ramaite movement. Several Vishnuite 
bhaktas preceded Ramananda, the real leader of the move- 
ment, notably Namdeva and Trilochani from the Maratha 
country, and Sadana and Beni 2 who belonged to the north. 
Ramananda is one of the most important names in modern 
Hinduism, yet we know very little about him with certainty. 
Widely divergent dates have been suggested for his activity, 
but.it now seems possible to fix his floruit within narrow 
limits. His royal disciple Pipa was born in A. D. 1425,® while 
another disciple, Kabir, seems to have lived from 1440 to 
1518.^ It is clear that he was not Ramananda’s latest 
disciple.*"’ Hence wc shall not be far wrong if we suppose that 
Ramananda lived approximately from 1400 to 1470.® Wc 
may be ^ten years wrong either way, but scarcely more 
He was an ascetic, and seems to have spent most of hi.s life m 
Benares. 

All tradition agrees that he belonged to the sect of Ramanuja , 
and, as his followers to-day use a modification of the Sri- 
Vaishnava sect-mark, we may be certain that he had at least 
some connexion with it ; but no more definite statement 
seems possible. The SrI-Valshnavas have from the earliest 
days acknowledged all the incarnations of Vishnu and their 
consorts; and although Krishna has always been most pro- 
minent, Raraahas been continuously revered and also Narasimha 
It is therefore very noteworthy that Ramananda worshipped 
Rama and STta and their attendants alone: the common 
piactice of his disciples makes it impossible to escape from 
this conclusion. To him and his followers is due the 
practice of using the name Ram for the Supreme which is 

1 See § 35?. * MacauHffe, VI. §4; 88. 

Mb. VI. III. ■ * See §396. 

® See a hymn by Dhana in Macauliffe, VI. 109. 

“ The above date places Ramananda 350 years after Ramatsuj'a. ”"110 
guru-parampara in two forms given by Grierson {/mt. Ant. XXII. 266) 
would agree well with this interval. 

Y 3 
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so common in the north. Further, the mantra is not the 
SrI-Vaishnava mantra^ but Oin Ramaya namah\ the iilak 
as we have seen, is not the same ; there is a difficulty about 
the name of the Sampradaya ^ ; Ramananda was not a 
Tridandr'' sannyasi, as he would have been, had he belonged 
to the SrEVaishnava sect; and he was not nearly so strict 
in matters of food as the Sri-Vaishnavas are. flow are we 
to account for the divergences ? * 

§ 388, We have already seen that a sect which found rdease 
in Rama alone had been long in existence, and that the litera- 
ture tends to indicate the south rather than the north as its 
home. If now we suppose that this Ramaite community 
lived m the Tamil country among the Sri-Vaishnavas and 
that Ramananda belonged to it, the puzzle is completely 
solved. Ramiinanda would then come to the north with his 
doctrine of salvation in Rama alone, and with his Rama- 
mantra.® The very similar but not identical sect-mark is 
then comprehensible, and also the different attitude to certain 
caste-rules. Further, Ramananda would bring with him to 
the north the Adhyaima Rdmdyana and the Agasiya- 
Sntlksh^ SamvMa. Now, we cannot prove that he actually 
carried the.se books with him, but it is clear that the Adkyatma 
Rdmdyana was much used by his followers ; for it is one of 
the chief sources of TulsI Das’s great work, and all Kamanandls 
know it and use it to-day ; and the Agastya-Sutikshna Sam- 
vdda is also used by Ramanandls to-day ; for it is published 
rvith Ramananda’s biography included in it.“ 

§ 389. We therefore believe that Ramananda was an ascetic 
belonging to the Ramaite sect which produced the Adkyatma 
Rdmdyana, that he came to the north about T430 and had 
so much success that he decided to stay, and took up his 


‘ See § 292. ^ 2 See § 393, 3 ggg S 28^ 

Clearly, the story told in ERE. X, 569 does not explain the facts. 

3 297^ 

Bliandarhar, VS. 6? n. 2, I have not seen this edition of the work, 
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residence in Benares. It is probable that he was accustomed 
to use Ramanuja’s Srl-bhdshya\ for, though it is written from 
the Sri-Vaishnava standpoint, its clear and moderate doctrine 
of theism made it a most attractive work to all the theistic 
sects. This would explain its use by his followers to-day and 
also the fact that no Ramanandl bhashya has ever appeared 
Its continued use would also help to blur the original distinction 
between the two groups, while during the early decades of the 
movement the newly fledged bhaktas of the north would be 
glad to link themselves with thd illustrious scholar of the south. 

§ 390. The greater freedom which Ramananda's movement 
enjoyed in certain caste matters requires closer definition. 
The master’s complete neglect of all caste distinctions in the 
acceptance of disciples is scarcely a novelty ; for the theistic 
sects had already recognized that men of all classes could 
by means of bhakti press on to spiritual religion and Release , 
but Ramananda seems to have gone a little farther. Among 
his personal disciples we find not only a Sudra, a Jat, and an 
Outcaste, but a Muhammadan and at least one woman. In 
this extended freedom we see evidence of Muslim influence. 
Certain Hindu and Musulman teachers in the fifteenth century 
were ready to receive both Hindus and Musulmans as disciples, 
and there was a tendency to recognize both religions as in 
some sense legitimate. But there is no evidence that he 
lelaxed the rule that restricts priestly functions to the Brah- 
man; and he made no attempt to overturn caste as a social 
institution : it was only certain of the religious restrictions 
of caste that were relaxed. Those who follow Ramananda 
aie still strictly orthodox in all caste matters. Not until 
Christian criticism was brought to bear at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century was there any definite attempt made 
to show that caste as a social system is cruel, inhuman, and 
immoral. Much confusion has been caused by careless state- 
ments to the efifect that Ramananda gave up caste-distinctions 
altogether. Ramananda did, however, use greater freedom in 
matters of food than is the custom among Sri- Vais hnavas. 
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followers is their vivid faith in the reality of the one personal 
God, spiritual and invisible, whom they called Ram. Yet, in 
spite of this vivid faith, no break was made with idolatry, 
the Brahman priest, the Hindu pantheon, or the old mythology. 
There is a compromise between a living theism and an idolatrous 
and mythological polytheism. Kabir was the first to preach 
a theism .so real and consistent that it would tolerate neither 
gods, nor idols, nor myths. 

§393. About A.D. 1500, if we may hazard a conjecture, the 
theory of the four Sampradayas took shape in the north, as 
follows : 

I. Sri Sampradaya: the Ramanandls, 

s. Brahma Sampradaya : the Madhvas. 

3. Rudra Sampradaya : the Vishnusvamis. 

4. Sanakadi Sampradaya : the Nimbarkas. 

This theory must have had its origin in the north, where these 
four sects were dominant and the famous old Bhagavata 
Sampl^adaya, the SrI-Vaishnava Sampradaya, and the DattS- 
treya Sampradaya were little heard of, and before the rise of 
the sects of Chaitanya and Vallabha. The names are taken to 
mean the ‘ tradition handed down from Sri \ i. e. Lakshmi. 
It has been generally held that the Sri Sampradaya covers 
the SrI-Vaishnavas of the south, but their phrase is the 
Sri-Vaishnava Sampradaya, so that it cannot be accurately 
applied to them. Similarly, it has been said that the Rudra 
Sampradaya covers the Vallabhachaiyas, but they altogether 
repudiate the title. 

Ramananda’s influence has been so widespread that the 
student needs to be careful to recognize the whole. In the 
most direct line of descent stands the order of ascetics who. 
bear hi.s name, the Riimanandl Vairagls, i. e. those without 
passion, also called Avctdkuias, i.e. liberated ones. They aie 
sadhus, and live under a less- rigid discipline than Sankara’s 
sannyasis. They have many monasteries in Benares, Ayodhya, 
and elsewhere. They are very numerous: at the Kumbh 
Mela at Allahabad in 1918 they alone could be compared m 
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parents in order to devote herself altogether to the woi;ship of 
Rama. TulsI went to her and begged her to return but she 
refused, and in turn urged him to give himself to the religious 
life. Inspired by her words and her devotion, he decided to 
do as she suggested. He b^an the new life by becoming 
a Vairagl, his guru being Narahai'i, the sixth in preceptorial 
descent from Ramananda. From Ayodhya as head-quarters, 
he wandered far and wide, preaching the faith of Rama. But 
a command which, as he believed, he had received from Rama 
in a dream decided him to write a Ramayaiia in the language 
of the common people. He began the work at Ayodhya in 
1574, writing in the Hindi dialect used in that district, which 
is called Eastern Hindi or Baiswarl ; and since that time that 
dialect has been recognized as the Ramaite speech, just as 
Braj ^ is recognized as the Krishnaite vehicle. At a rathei 
later date he left Ayodhya and settled at A^i Ghat, Benares, 
where his room and his idols may still be seen. The great 
poem, the title of which is the Rdma-charii-mdnas, the Lake 
of Rama’s deeds, was finished in Benares about 1584. He 
wrote a number of other works, but the first work is his 
masterpiece. Indeed it is one of the gi'eatest books of modem 
Hinduism, and has probably influenced a far larger number of 
Hindus these last three centuries than any other work. 

The poem is based primarily on the old Rdnidyana, and, in 
Imitation of it, is divided into seven books with the same titles. 
But the faith of Ramananda was in the main the outgrowth of 
the Vaishnava life and literature of the centuries immediately 
preceding his time. The mediaeval Ramayanas, above all the 
Adhydtma,\:)Vit also the Y oga-Vasishpia, the Adbhuia,z.n 6 . the 
BJmstindi, and other works such as the Hanumdn Ndtaka, 
were much read and studied by the bhaktas. Hence the mam 
story of Tulsi Das’s work is the same as Valmiki’s, but the 
religion is that of the mediaeval poems, and many of the 
incidents reflect them also. Tulsi Das had been a Smarta 
Brahman who worshipped the five gods. At many points in 

^ See § 376. 
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his poem his ^reat reverence for Siva is clearly expressed, 
indeed takes sucl) shapes as are scarcely reconcilable with 
a true theism. Thus, in one place^ Rama says ‘ Without prayer 
to Siva no one can attain to the faith that I require.’ The 
teaching of the poem also contains many advaitic elements 
which strike one as very strange beside the personality of the 
god of love whom Tulsl adores. He accepts all the mytho- 
logy of Hinduism and also a great many grotesque modern 
stories. The Hindu system is carefully preserved, the duty of 
observing caste and upholding the old institutions being 
emphatically taught. Men are saved by dying in Ayodhya or 
Benares as truly as through faith in Rama. Yet, in spite of all 
this, TulsI Das’s faith in Rama uplifts him and enables him to 
present a very noble conception of God. His tender love for 
the humblest as well as the greatest of his devotees, his 
condescension in becoming incarnate for their .sakes, his 
sympathy and endurance of suffering for those who are devoted 
to him, and his readiness to forgive are expressed with great 
dignity and power. Many of Tuki'.s idea.s come very near 
Christian thought indeed ; and there is not an impure image 
or word in the book from beginning to end. The Tulsi Das 
Rcimayana is thus the venmcular Gitd'. it is a noble poem, 
which teaches theism, divine incarnation and the love of God, 
although it is burdened with the whole vast weight of Hindu 
orthodoxy and mythology. Tulsi Das deserves the splendid 
renown which his great work has brought him. He lived for 
the people and loved them, and taught the very best he knew, 
in the language of the people, and in poetry which reach e,s the 
heart even in a translation. 

d. Reformed. 

I. Kabir and kis Influence. 

§ 395- Sects of indirect Ramanandi origin show far more 
vitality than those which sprang from the master’s direct 
influence. All these groups arose from the teaching of Rama- 
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nanda’s disciple Kabir, the earliest being the church of his own 
followers, the Kabirpanthis* All the others are clearly the 
outcome of his influence ; yet no single one of the foundeis 
was an immediate disciple. 

§ 396. Raraananda’s movement provided the Hindu influence 
which went to the making of Kabir {1440-1518), but Islam also 
contributed largely. It is possible, but it is not certain, that 
he was brought up by Muhammadans. It is plain, however, 
that the mygtic Islam of the Sufis laid hold of him, whether 
he ever lived' the Muhammadan life or not. 

Sufi mysticism has its roots in Muhammad’s experience and 
teaching, but the leading elements of the system came from 
two external sources. The first was Neoplatonism, which 
flowed into Islam through Greek philosophy, Gnosticism, 
Christian teaching, and Christian asceticism. The other source 
was Indian thought, but whether it reached the Sufis through 
Buddhism at a very early date, or through Vedantism later, is 
not yet clear. The Sufi conception of God tends to be im- 
raanental rather than transcendental. He works everywheie 
but especially in the human heart. It is possible for the 
humble soul which turns away from the things of sense to 
find Him, and see Him, and know Him. Many Sufis go so 
far as to identify self with God, like the thinkers of the 
Vedanta; and the state of bliss into which they hope to enter 
after death, called fana, lies- very near Hindu thought It is 
not quite absorption in God, for it is accompanied by ever- 
lasting life in God ; yet individuality passes away. In order to 
reach illumination (gnosis) and union with God (called al-haqq, 
the Real, the True, sat), it is necessary to walk the path 
(iariqat), a way of life usually divided into stages. The spirit 
of this rule of life is to some extent ascetic, and many Sufis 
have been fakirs, but the great majority have been house- 
holders and have earned their bread by labour. The teachei, 
whether called Shaikh, Fir, or Murshid, has to be obeyed 
implicitly. The details of Sufi practice are not unlike the 
methods of Yoga, the purpose being to escape from one’s own 
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individuality and, through illumination, to realize that God is 
the only reality. This temper of thought goes so far in many 
Sufis as to induce the idea that revelation and every organized 
religion belong to unreality. Hence all religions are of equal 
value, and a Suf! is no longer an orthodox Muslim. 

Kabir, then, came into close touch with this system, but it 
does not seem possible to tell who the teachers were whom 
he met or which books he read. When the story of Islam m 
India is written in detail, it may be possible to realize more 
clearly the influences that went to form him. It seems probable 
that he lived from A.D. 1440 to 1518. He was a weaver and 
lived in Benares, and was probably brought up as a Muham- 
madan. But he became a disciple of Ramananda, and Hindu 
ideas poured into his mind. There can be no doubt of his 
relationship to the great leader ; for he says in one of his 
poems, ‘ Rfimananda illumined me He also mentions Rai 
Das, the Chainar, as a contemporary. Fie was brought before 
the Emperor Sikandar Lodi, who reigned from I4B9 to 1517 
The student can thus feel here that he is on the firm ground 
of history. The Emperor banished him from Benares, and he 
thereafter lived a wandering life, ami died at Maghar neai 
Gorakhpur. 

§ 397. In the life of Kabir the two religions mingled. The 
strongest elements of each laid hold of him and formed his 
thought, the Sufi conviction that all ordinary religions are 
but forms dictating his general attitude to the two faiths. 
Hence he was persecuted from both sides, and the Emperor 
banished him from the centre of Hinduism in the interests of 
peace. The groundwork of h'is system of beliefs is Hindu ; foi 
he accepts transmigration and karma, and thus stands within 
the circle of Indian rather than Islamic thought. A further 
catalogue of Hindu ideas might be compiled — Brahman, maya, 
Ilia, release, detachment, cessation from work, ‘He is I’, the 
hhedabheda relation, &c. — but most of these coincide or almost 
coincide with Sufi conceptions ; so that a number of them may 
‘ -Tagore, Om Hundred Poems 0/ Habir, 36- 
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be regarded as common ground. On the other hand, he 
denounces idolatry as foolish, false, and wrong, declares divine 
incarnation impossible and laughs at the forms of asceticism 
as silly practices : here Lslam rules. Sir George Grierson 
believes that Christian influence also may be traced in his 
teaching.^ 

He was a strict theist, calling God Ram, but recognizing no 
consort, incarnation, or other divine attendant. He sees God 
both in nature and in man, and realizes the close relationship 
between God and man, declaring that man is the same as God 
and yet distinct from him. His verses refer to God in many 
shining phrases which touch both the heart and the spirit. 
The love of God for man finds clear and strong expression in 
his lines, and he constantly speaks of the rest and peace there 
is for the man who realizes that love, and the detachment from 
the things of the world which it brings. 

398. Kabir’s poetry is in Hindi, ^ and is blunt, unpolished, 
sometimes even coarse. There is little attempt made to reach 
literary form. He does not care whether his words are 
Hindi, Persian, or barbarous, nor whether his sentences are 
grammatical or not, so long as they strike home. Tagore's 
beautiful renderings scarcely reflect the style of the original, 
though they are not unfaithful as translations. But he was 
a mystic of great penetration and a poet of considerable 
power. H is best utterances are probably the loftiest work in 
the Hindi language; and hundreds of his couplets have. laid 
hold of the common heart of Hindustan. . 

Large masses of poetry are ascribed to him, but until the 
whole has been examined critically, it is impossible to tell how 
much is genuine. About the year 1570 the Eljak, a collection 
of short poem.s and utterances, was compiled by one of his 
followers. Some thirty years later a large number of his 
hymns and sayings were included in the Sikh Grantk. 

1 JRAS. 191S, 156. 

“ The dialect is ' old Awadhi, the language spoken in West Mirzapur, 
Allahabad and Audh’, Sir George Grierson, 5 , 1918, 152. 
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Besides these, innumerable couplets and witty sayings a.re 
currently ascribed to him, and the KabTrpanthis have a con- 
siderable literature, much of which they say came from the 
master, but which, in the main, is clearly of later date. 

§399. The following is a list of the chief sects which have 
sprung from his teaching and influence : 


Name of 

Sect. 

Founder. 

Apfrox. 

Date. 

Centre, 

I. KabIrpanthTs 

Kabir 

1470 

Benares 

2. Sikhs 

Nanak 

1500 

Punjab 

3. Dadupanthls 

Dadu 

1575 

Rajputana 

4. Lai D.'isis 

Lai Das 

1600 

Alwar 

5. Satnamis 


i6oo 

Namo), south 
of Delhi 

6. Hubs Lalts 

Baba I/il 

1625 

Dehanpur, nr. 
I^rhind 

7. Sfidhs 

Birbban 

1658 

Near Delhi 

8. Charan Dfisis 

Charan J>as 

5730 

Delhi 

9, Siva Niiiayauis 

.^iva Naniyaiyi 

1734 

Chandra Will', 
GhazTpur 

10. Garib Dasfs 

(iarib Das 

1740 

Chudani, 

Rohtak 

ir. Ram Sanehis 

Kiim Charan , 

1750 

Shahapur, 

Rajputana 

A number of common feature,s 

are traceable 

in all these 


group.s at the time of their foundation, but the Hinduism 
which surrounds them presses heavily on them and finds 
entrance at many points, so that most of the distinctive 
features tend to become progressively weaker. Four -charac- 
teristic.s seem to have been common to them all : 

I. God alone is worshipped and idolatry is strictly pro- 
hibited ; so that Flindu worship is completely abandoned ; 
and men of any ca.ste may exercise religious functions. 

a. The sect is open to all Hindus and to Muslims also. 

3. Great stress is laid on the value of the guru. 

4. The literature is in vernacular vensc. 

There were many other ideas which were accepted by all or 
nearly all at first, but they were not so rigidly held, e.g. the 
value of the repetition of the name. Ram., the denial of the 
doctrine of divine incarnation, the rejection of asceticism and 
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begging, and the prohibition of the use of flesh as food, of 
intoxicating drink and of tobacco. In a few cases infanticide 
and widow-burning were prohibited. The. drift towards 
Hinduism, however, soon brings in the doctrine of divine 
incarnation, the worship of gums, and the formation of an order 
of Sadhus, who become the divine gurus of the sect ; the rules 
against flesh, wine, and tobacco are gi-adually relaxed ; the 
sect tends to become restricted to the clean castes; Hindu 
mythology, especially the story of Radha, creeps in ; and 
finally idols reappear. In one case obscene rites find an 
entrance at an early date. 

2, The Kablrpanthis. 

^400. Kabir formed 'a community, which is known as the 
Kabirpanth {panth, representing the Sufi tariqat), but how 
much of its present character and organization comes from 
him it scarcely seems possible to say. Since he was altogether 
opposed to idolatry, he mu.st have made fresh arrangements 
foi the worship of God, but how far he went we do not know. 
We can hardly believe that he instituted an ascetic order. He 
would be certain to give the guru a prominent place in the 
sect, yet he would by no word or act lead men to believe that 
he or any other teacher was an incarnation of God. Since 
his day Hindu influence in vaiious forms has found its way 
into the community. There is an order of monks and also 
a few nuns. The monks are the teachers and leaders of the 
community, and they are ruled by two chief mahants or abbots 
The earliest centre seems to have been the Kabir-chauia 
monastery in Benares, with which is associated the monastery 
at Maghar where KabTr died. The rival mahant has his seat 
at Chattisgarh in the Central Provinces. There are many 
monasteries suboi'dinate to each. The Benares mahants trace 
their descent from Surat Gopal, while the Chattisgarh mahants 
look back to Dharm Das. Each sub-sect has its own litera- 
ture. The worship, which consists of prayers, ritual, and 
exhortation, is conducted in the monasteries. The various 
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acts of worship are described by the Bishop of Lucknow in his 
ffianual.* There is an initiation ceramony comparabie with 
baptism, and a rite called Jot Prasad, which has analogies 
with the Lord’s Supper« But a considerable place is taken by 
the worship of the mahant, and in the monasteiy in Benares 
a large picture of Kabir is used in such a way as to indicate 
a return to idolatry. Although Kabir denounced divine 
incai nation, the books teach that he is an incarnation of the 
Supreme. Indeed the practice of the sect as a whole is 
saturated in Hinduism. The sect-mark, the rosary, the mantra, 
and many other details are ccsnspicuous. 


3. 27ic 


§ 401. Nanalv'(i469-i53H), the founder of the religion of the 
Sikhs, i. e. the disciple.s, was a PunjSbi, born in Tahvandi in 
the Lahore district, J ILs life is told in numeroii.s JaHiVusSkhis^ 
i.e. Birth-witnesses, but there hs not much-that is yet known 
with certainty about him. He belonged to the movement 
which produced Kabir, and was unquestionably influenced by 
him, but there is no evidence that they ever met. Nanak 
associated with numerous teachers, both I findu and Muslim 
Knowing both Persian and Hindi, besides Punjabi, he read 
Sufi writings as well as tlie hymns of the Hindi-speaking 
saints. He wandered all over North India, giving utterance 
to his teaching in hymns and brief sayings in a mixture of 
Punjabi and Hindi which would be understood far and wide. 
His disciple Mardana went with him and played the rebeck 
while Nanak sang. He gathered large numbers of followers, 
and arranged for them the a collection of pieces of verse, 
most of them in praise of God, put together for daily prayer. 
As a poet he is not comparable with Kabir j yet his verse is 
clear, simple, and pithy, an excellent vehicle for his teaching. 
Two Sanskrit works on philosophy are also ascribed to him, 
the Nirakara Mimamsd and the Adbhuta Gitd:‘ 


1 

3 


Westcott, Kabir. 

Barnett, Hinduism, 39, n. 


t 

I. 


See for example MacauUlfe, VI. 356-414 
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His religious convictions are in the maiti the same as 
Kablr’s. God is one, eternal, spiritual, and he must be 
worshipped from the heart, and not with images. Hinduism 
and Islam are two paths, but there is but one Qod. Men of 
all castes and races can know and love God. The life of home 
is praised rather than asceticism, and the moral side of religion 
is strongly emphasized. In Nanak many fragments of the 
monistic Vedanta appear along with numerous phrases which 
imply the personality of God. Karma and transmigration 
aie retained, the conception of maya as a delusive, deceptive 
force, and also the conviction of the importance of the guru. 
Release brings union with God, or rather absorption, in which 
individuality is lost Nanak was a humble man who confessed 
his own sinfulness freely, and did not dream of calling him- 
self an incarnation of God. Yet he stands nearer Hinduism 
than Kabtr ; for the whole Hindu pantheon is retained in his 
poems. 

§ 40a. Nanak was followed by nine other gurus. The first. 
Guru Angad, invented for Nanak’s hymns a new alphabet, 
which is known as Gurumukbi, and is now used for the 
vernacular of the Punjab. He left a few utterances in 
verse. Gurus Arnar Das and Ram Das each wrote a con- 
siderable number of hymns. Guru Arjan, with whom the 
succession became hereditary, was a notable figure, a poet, 
and a man of affairs. His leadership covered the last 
twenty-four years of the reign of Akbar, and he took full 
advantage of the opportunity which the Emperor’s tolera- 
tion afforded him. He built the central Sikh shrine, 
known as the Golden Temple, at Amritsar. But his chief 
service to the community was the formation of its sacred 
book. 

It is possible that the collection of Kabir’s poems in the 
Bijak, which took place about the time when Arjan became 
guru, suggested the idea to his mind. In any case he 
gathered together the hymns of Nanak and the other gums, 
and added to them his own hymns and a considerable body 

z 
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of poetry by Kabir and other singersd He placed the Japj! 
first, then the S/^-Daru, which is used by the Sikhs for even- 
song, and then two other sets of verses, which are used as 
a prayer before retiring to rest. Titcreafter the ^vhole body 
of hymns is divided into groups according to the Ratj s ^ 
the type of music, to which they are inmg 3 The Gmntk 
Sahibj or ISfoble Book, has proved of very large value to the 
Sikhs, It is their manual of iiistryction and theology as well 
as their hymnal and prayer-book. As i.s evident from Arjan ’s 
own compositions, Hindu ideas and practices were finding 
their way into Sikhism in his days. The guru was already 
worshipped as the Supreme Being. 

While Akbar honoured Arjan, hi.s son Jahangir was sus- 
picious of the Grantk, and subjected him to torturetj to which 
he succumbed. His death did a great deal to rouse the martyi- 
spirit in the community. His son Har Gobind, the next guru 
formed a bodyguard for him-^ielf. The ninth guru, Teg 
Bahadur, who was an old man when ho accepted the head- 
ship of the community, wrote a number of hymns and stanzas. 
The intolerant Emperor Aurunzebe imprisoned him and 
finally put him to death, but not before the guru, according to 
Sikh tradition, had prophesied that Europeans would come to 
India and destroy his empire. This prophecy has done a great 
deal to bind the Sikhs to British rule. A poetical work of 
some importance was produced by Bhai Gur Das, a con- 
temporary of the fourth, fifth, and sixth gurus. It is an out- 
line of the Sikh faith, and Is partly translated by Macauliffe.* 
It is called BAat Gur Das Ki War. 

§403. Gobind Singh, the son of Teg Bahadur, saw that the 
Sikhs tnust fight the Mogul empire. He therefore formed 
and trained an army which became a formidable force. In 


editOTS^^^ hy others than Sikhs were altered here and there by the 

R 333. For an exposition of the Indian 

Kag see Fox Strangways, AJusit,' df Htndtistan. 

4 the prosody of the hymns see Truinpp, Adi Granth-, cxxviii ff. 
iL V • 1^/^X 1 
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order to give his warriors the fullest support from religion, he 
summoned them to accept from his hands the Khanda-di- 
Pahul, or Baptism of the Sword, and to take a series of solemn 
vows. These vows bound them to wear five articles the 
names of .which begin with the letter K,’ to worship God 
regularly’ to share a common meal, and to eschew idolatry, 
pilgrimage, satT, infanticide, tobacco, and intoxicants. Each 
man adopted the surname Siiigh, Lion. They thus became 
a new community within which Caste disappeared. It was 
called the Kkdlsd, a title derived from a word meaning pure. 
He refused to appoint another guru, declaring that the Granth, 
to which he added his father’s hymns and a single couplet of 
his own, must henceforward be their gum ; and no other guiu 
has been appointed. Doubtless he realized from what he saw m 
Sikhism and elsewhere the grave danger of guru -worship. 

With him Hindu influence came into the community still 
more freely than before. Befoi-e organizing the Khalsa, he 
seems to have worshipped thegoddess Durga,®and he certainly 
had translations made by his court poets of the episode of 
Chandi in the Mdrkctn.deya P.^ These and other Hindu 
narratives were used to fire the valour of his men. He left 
also a number of other writings, mostly in Hindi,* but some 
in Persian.® After his death hi,s works, along with certain 
translations and compositions by men employed by him, were 
gathered together in one volume by Bhai Mani Singh. Latei 
it was called the Granth of the Tenth Guru^ but it has never 
been received as authoritative. It is used by the followers of 
Gobind Singh for worldly ends, e, g. the promotion of valour, 
while the Adi or Original Granth is used for religious ends. 
Parts of it are translated by Macauliffe, 

' Kei., hair (never cut) ; Koch, drawers j KirpaUi dagger ; Kartka, 
bangle (of iron) ; Kahga, comb. 

“ According to one account he offered her human sacrifices : Trunipp, 
XI But sec Macauliffe, V, Chap. VIII, He may have been moved by 
bivajr’s example. 

* Macauliffe, V. So, See above, § i68. 

^ One of these is a set of prayers called the Jap Sakeb. 

Macauliffe, V. i, 22, 67, 68, 83, 201, 260 ff. 
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§ 404, The transformation of the diurch into an army did 
not prove altogether healthy ; for preaching practically ceased 
among them, and Hinduism continued to press into the com- 
munity. The Grantk, now recogni;ned as the Guru, began to 
receive divine honours. Idols reappeared in Sikh houses and 
even in Sikh shrines. Many Sikhs drifted back to Hinduism, 
The formation of the Khalsa necessarily divided the Sikh 
community into two parts and within these certain sub- 
divisions have appeared. Yet all worship together. The 
following list shows the subdivisions ; 


A. SahijdhSrIs.' 

Name, App'ox. Date, Founder. 


1. Sikhs, Nanafcpanthis’ 

2. Udas!s* (ascetics) 

3, Mandails'* 

4, Minas® 

S- Rilra Itafijas® 

6. Sewapanthls’ 

li. 

1. The Khalsa 

2. Nirmaias® (ascetics) 

3. Akalls ® (soldier ascetics) 


1500 

Sri Chand, Nanak's son 

1538 

1570 

Handal 

1581 

PriihS Chand, son of 
Guru K 5 .m Das 

1656 

KHm Rai, son of Guru 
Har R 5 i 

1700 

Kanaiya, a water-carrier 

Singhs. 

1690 

Guru Gobind Sihgb 

1690 

Bir Singh 

16^ 

Man Singh 


§ 405, Public worship is conducted in the gtiriidvaras of the 
sect. There are several of these that are buildings of some 
size, but the majority are unpretentious little houses, and 
a great many villages have none. The worship ought to con- 
sist merely of the recitation of the regular portions of the 
Cranth appointed for the purpose and the singing of hymns ; 

* i.e. easy-goers, ® Barnett, Hinduism,, 38 ; ERE. 11 . 49 f. 

* Macautiffe, I. 79 f, ; Oman, Ascetics, 194 If. 

* Macauliife, 1 . Sot These have a Grantk and a JanamsSkkI of 
their own. 

- ® MacaulifFe, I. 80. 

® Macaulilfe, I. lii. They have a temple at Dehra Dun. 

^ Macauliffe, V. 174. 

* Oman, ib. 196 ff.; Macauliife, I. lii ; ERE. IX. 375. 

* Also called Nihangs, Macauliffe, I. 52 ; Oman, ib. 198 t ; ERE. I. 368. 
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but the adoration of the sacred book itself is now a very 
prominent part of Sikh observance, as any one may see in the 
Golden Temple of Amritsar. In one place at least it is 
worshipped by fire-sacrifice.^ How great the fascination ol 
Hindu worship is may be realized from the fact that Sikh 
ascetics frequently go on pilgrimage and visit Hindu temples 
to gaze on the idols. The Prayer Book in common use is 
called the Panjgranthi. It contains {d) the Japfi^ ip) the 
Rahras, {c) the Ktrtan Sohila, (d) the Sukhdmani, {e) the 
Asa-ki-wdr. The first three of the five have to be recited 
daily by Khalsa Sikhs. 

4. The Dddupanihis. 

§406. Dadu (1544-1603) was a Brahman who belonged to 
Ahmadabad, but he spent most of his life in Rajputana, and 
there the bulk of his followers are still found. He expressed 
his teaching in Bdnl, i.e. poetic utterances. His work con- 
tains 5,000 verses, arranged in 37 chapters, which deal with 
the leading religious questions. Hymns also are included 
He had fifty-two disciples, each of which set up at least one 
Dddfi-dvdra, or place of worship. Apart from Dadu’s Bdni, 
the sect has a large literature in Hindi, produced by two of his 
sons and a number of his followers. Sundar Das the younger 
is a famous Hindi poet. Nischal Das was a Vedantist, and 
through his influence some members of the sect have accepted 
the advaita doctrine. Only twice-born Hindus are allowed to 
lead the Bdnl, but Sudras may learn the 34 gurumantra and 
the 34 iabda. The sect has no dealings with Outcastes.^ 

^407. The followers of Dadu are either householders or 
celibate ascetics. Householders are called Sevnks, i.e. sei- 
vitors, while the title Dadupanthl is reserved for ascetics. The 
latter are divided into five orders : 

a. Khdlsds, the pure. Their ha&d-quarters are in Naraina, 

' In the Sikh monastery at Conjeevelam. 

“ These and other particulars I Ieam|dfrom Dadupanthls at Allahabad 
at the Kumbh Mela in Feb. 1918. 
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forty miles from Jaipur, -where Dsdii died, Learned Khalsas 
lead in worship, study, and teach. 

b. Napis (a corruption of the Sanskrit Nagna, naked) are 
an order of celibate mercenaries founded by Sundar Das, the 
cider. In nine camps on the Jaipur border there are some 
ao,ooo of them, paid by the Jaipur government for the defence 
of the state. 

c. UirUdls, an order founded in the Punjab by Banw 5 ri 
Das. Many of them are learned men and teach ascetics. 
Others are doctors. 

Members of these three orders may take up any profession. 

d. Virakias^ the passionless. These inu.st not practise any 
profession uor touch money. They live a wandering life, and 
devote themselves to study and literature. 

e. Khakis^ ‘ash-covered’ ascetics, who lay .stress on aus- 
terities, 

§408. The cult, which 1 $ carried on in the Dadu-dvaras, 
consi.sts in the worship of a manu-script copy of Dadu’s Bani 
with all the operatioas of Hindu idolatry, such a.s the offering 
of flowers, perfume, and food and the waving of lights. Ba^tl 
are also recited and hymns are sung. The puja is conducted 
by an ascetic ; so that wherever there is an ascetic and a 
manuscript of the sacred book, there may be a Dadu-dvaia. 
At Nar^ina Dadu’s sandals and clothes are preserved and 
receive worship. 

5, The Ldl Ddsts. 

§ 409. Lai Diis (died a <548), the chief saint of Alwar, came 
of the Meos, originally a predatory tribe. Hi.s teaching and 
hymns are gathered in a collection called Bam, The Lai 
DasT teachers, like their master, are married men. The 
worship of the sect consists of the repetition of Ram’s name 
and the singing of hymns to rude music. 

6. Tk^ Satndmls, 

§ 410. The origin of the Satnami sect seems to bealtogethei 
lost : so that the date suggested in the table (p. 334), A.D. 1600, 
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is quite conjectural. The name of the sect, ‘True-name’, 
means that they worship the one Reality {Sai, al Ilctqq) and 
pi'oves that they belong to the sphere of Kabir’s influence. 
They appear in history for the first time in at Narnol, 
75 miles south-west of Delhi, where a trivial quarrel led to 
a wild rising of SatnamI ascetics against the government of 
Aurungzebe. It was finally crushed in a battle fought in 
March 1673, when thousands of Satnamis were killed. No 
book of their own belonging to this date is extant, but a 
contemporary Hindu historian, I^war Das Nagar, tells us of 
their immorality and filthy habits. Clearly their original 
doctrine had been seriously tainted by some outside influence. 

The sect seems to have been reorganized, about A. D. 1750, 
by Jagjivan Das, at Kotwa between Lucknow and Ayodhya 
Throughout its history, since' this time, the members of the 
sect have been mostly Outcastes. Jagjivan was a poet and 
left his teaching in Hindi verse. One of his disciples Dulan 
Das, who spent hi.s life near Rai Bareilly, was also a poet. 
The sect is said to be strictly vegetarian and to abstain from 
liquor. Bhattacharya avers that the sect practises the rite 
known as Gayatrl Kriya, the drinking of a mixture of human 
excreta. 

A further development occurred under GhazI Das, a 
Chamar belonging to Chatti^arh in the Central Provinces, 
between i8ao and 1830. He introduced it among the 
Chamars^ of the district, mainly with a view to the social 
betterment of the race, and he did not acknowledge his 
indebtedness to Jagjivan and his people. He taught his 
people to worship the one God, formless and eternal, who is 
the sole Reality. He forbade the use of flesh and also of 
certain vegetables which look like flesh or blood, and the 
worship of idols. These Chamar Satnamis used to compel 
young wives to undergo a rite of promiscuity, but it is 
gradually passing out of use. One group has reverted to 
idols. 

^ Outcastes who work in leather. 
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From the condi'tton of the Satnamis to-day one would be 
inclined to infer that from the beginning their propaganda has 
had its chief success among Outcastes, and that the unclean 
practices which have dogged their history are probably ancient 
customs long practised in Outcaste tribes, which it has not 
been possible to eradicate. 

7. The Baba tails. 

§411. Baba Lai, the founder of the petty sect, the Baba 
Lalis, attracted the attention of Prince Dara Shikoh, the son 
of Shah Jahan, in 1649, and had seven interviews with him. 
The teaching he then gave was written in Persian by two 
Hindus belonging to the court under the title Nadir u’n~nikat ^ 
The sect still possesses a religious house at Lai Baba Ka :^aila 
near Baroda. 

S. The SadJis. 

§412, The Sadhs“ are found chiefly between the two rivers 
from Delhi southwards. The sect was founded in 1658 by 
Birbhan. He expressed his teaching, like Kablr, in verses 
and couplets which are gathered in a volume called Adt 
Upadeia., the Original Teaching. One element in the book is 
a set of twelve commandments, which prove the sect to have 
been more distinctly Puritan than any of the others, and show 
Christian influence in one point at least, viz. in the strict 
injunction of monogamy. They hold a meeting at the full 
moon. 

9. The Ckaran JDdsts. 

§413. The Charan DasTs are a sect founded at Delhi about 
1730 by Charan Das. Pie left a considerable literature m 
Hindi verse, and two women who were his disciples have also 
left books. The basis of his system is the same as Kabir’s, 
the name of the eternal God, the Word of God, the practice 
of bhakti, the need of the guru, and the avoidance of idolatry , 
but the influx of Hinduism is plainly visible in the divine 

‘ Wilson, Sects, 347 ; ERE. II. 308. 


® Wilson, Sects, 352. 
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claims he makes for the guru and in his use of the Bkdgu- 
vata P. Naturally the sect has gone farther. They have 
images in their temples, and recognize God in the form of 
Radha and Krishna.^ 

lo. The iiva Ndrdyanis. 

§ 414. The Siva Narayani sect ® was founded by a Rajput 
named Siva Narayana at Bhelsari near Ghazipur in 1734, and 
their four monasteries called Dhams are all in the Ghazipur 
district. People of any religion or class are admitted. Most 
of the members to-day are people of the lower classes includ- 
ing Outcastes, but in earlier times Brahmans and Rajputs 
joined in appreciable numbers. Muhammad Shah, Emperor 
of Delhi, 1719-48, became a member of the sect and gave 
his royal seal to the founder. They believe in the formless 
Brahman, and venerate Siva Narayana as an incarnation. The 
founder left sixteen volumes of Hindi verse. 

If. The Garth Ddsts. 

§415. Garib Das (1717-82) ® lived at Churani in the 
Rohtak district. His Guru Granth Sahib contains 24,000 
lines. The sect still exists, but they have only one monastery, 
and have no lay followei-s. Only twice-born men are accepted 
as Sadhus. I met a few Garib Dasls at the Kumbh Mela at 
Allahabad, in February 1918. 

12. The Ram Sauchis. 

§416. The Ram Sanehls, or Lovers of Ram, are a sect 
founded by Ram Charan about the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Ram Charan left a body of Sant, and of hymns. 
The third guru, Dulha Ram, left about 10,000 verses and 

^ Grierson, ERE^ III. 365. 

® Wilson, iVt*, 358; Gait, Census Report, 1901,!. 115; Grierson, 5. 
I9t8, 114. 

* Prasad, SBS. I. iSi ; 11. 195. 
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4,000 couplets.^ Their prayer-houses are called Rarndvlra, 
and are found mostly in Rajputana ; and the worship consists 
of singing and teaching. Their head-quarters are at Shahpur, 
but they are represented also at Jaipur, Udaipur, and else- 
where. They have no settled following among laymen, so that 
the sect has decayed, and is now merely an order of sadfaus 

§417. Several other leaders founded schools and expressed 
their teaching in Hindi verse, from the end of the seventeenth 
to the beginning of the nineteenth century. Their names and 
literatui'e will be found in Prasad’s volumes, . 

§418. The tragedy in the history of these sects which, 
under the influence of Islam, gave up Hindu worship, is that 
they have been unable to find a satisfactory substitute for it. 
The mere reading of pieces of vernacular poetry and the 
singing of hymns does not grip the common people. Those 
sects which restrict themselves to that tend to lose their hold 
on the laity, while the rest revert to Hindu guru-worship, as 
the Kabirpanthls have done, or fall to bibliolatry, as is the 
case with the Sikhs and the Dadupanthls. 

F. ^aiva Literature. 
a. General. 

§419. A good deal of unsectarian Saiva literature arose 
during the period, and some of it is well worthy of notice. 
The Saiva movement in Bengal produced a literature of its 
own in Bengali, which is described by Mr. Sen, the most 
prominent book being Ramakrishna’s ^ivdyatia, which dates 
from about 1750. In Gujarat, Sivanand, who lived towards 
the middle of the eighteenth century, produced lyrics which 
are much usfed. In the Telugu country we trace the activity 
of Saivas in the translation of Ihicc Saiva Puranas, the 
Skufida (fifteenth century), the Kiirma {c. A.D. l^oo), and 
the Matsya (c. A.D. 1550) ; and also in the famous gnomic 
verses of Vemana, a prince belonging to the family of the 

* Bhattacharya, JIC'S. 447-8 ; Grierson, ZJ/. S7. 
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Verna Reddis, who ruled in the Kistna, Guntur, and Nellore 
districts for a century. Vemana flourished early in the 
fifteenth century. In Travancore, in the seveateenth century, 
the ^iva P. and the Brakmanda were done into Malayalim. 
So, in Tamil, in the fifteenth century Aruna-giri-nathai 
wrote the Tiru-puhal, a series of lyrics on the god SubrcJi~ 
manya. The famous Lihgayat work in Kanarese, Prabhu- 
hnga-lila, was translated into Tamil verse by Siva Praka^a 
SvamI in the seventeenth century, and is used by all Saivas. 
Two translations from the Sanskrit may be mentioned : the 
Ltnga P. was done in Tamil verse by Varatunga Pandya, 
a fifteenth-century prince of the ancient house, and the 
Kurma P. by his brother, Ativirarama Pandya. Two col- 
lections of local religious legends, the Tiru~vilaiy~adat~ 
purdnam, composed by Paranjoti early in the seventeenth 
century, and the Kdnchi-purdnam, by Kanchi Appar and 
his teacher, Siva-jnana-yogl the Siddhantist, in the latter half 
of the eighteenth century, the former dealing with Madura, 
the latter with Conjeeveram, are extremely popular. 

b. Pdsupata Saivas. 

§ 430. The ancient Pa^upata sects have almost completely 
disappeared. A very few Aghorls may be met ; they are the 
old Kapalikas ; and a few Aughars, who are Kapalikas 
reformed under the influence of Kabir, may also be seen. 

I. The Gorakhndthts. 

§ 431. But there are plenty of Gorakhnathls to be found 
Their temples are Saiva temples, but Gorakhnath is wor- 
shipped in them as a form of Siva, and animals are sacrificed. 
In the temples of the sect in Nepal buffaloes as well as goats 
are sacrificed. In the monastery at Gorakhpur, where he is 
said to have died, there is a shrine to his memory in which 
puja is done three times a day. It contains his char ana, i.e. 
his footprints in stone, but no image. Outside the shrine, to 
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the right, is a fence of trisul of various sixes, and behind it the 
place where goats are sacrificed^ 

§ 422, Kanphata Yogis have a great slit cut in the central 
hollow of each ear^ so as to admit a big circular ear-ring of 
glass, wood, or hom.^ They usually wear several necklaces, 
and from one of them there hangs a slender silver whistle 
called which they blow before worship and before 

meals. Amongst the necklaces will usually be seen one 
consisting of small whitish stone beads, which is worn as a 
badge indicating that the wearer has visited the famous 
Vamacharl Sakta temple of HIngiSj in Baluchistan ; for they 
are accustomed to visit Sakta as well as Satva temples. 
Their mantra is Goraksha. Thc}'^ worship Gorakhnath 
and claim a high antiquity for him. He and the other NSthas 
are believed to live in the Himalayas. They do not do very 
much in the way of yoga-practice ; for modem ascetics tend 
to degenerate to a common rudimentary type, Yogis whom 
I met at the Kumbh Mela at Allahabad and at Benares gave 
me a long list of books which they say GorakhnSthis use, 

§ 413. On the Hatha-yoga and the Goraksha-Sataka, which 
are mentioned above as works attributed to Gorakhnath, 
three more modern works depend, the Hatha-yo^a-pradiptka 
by Svatmarama Yogmdra, the disciple of Srlnath, the 
Gkeran 4 a S., and the ^iva S. The first is the earliest of 
the three. The Pradlpikd and the Gheranda S. deal with the 
same subjects, but only part of the ^iva S. is devoted to 
Hatha Yoga; the rest of it is more like a treatise on Sakta 
Yoga. 

^ I owe this information to Mr. D. W. ?. HiU of Benares, who visited 
the monastery in December 19I7. 

® At the Kumbh Mela at Allahabad in February 1918 I saw a yogi 
who had just been initiated. He was wearing a pair of huge ear-rings, 
and his ears were very painful. 

’ When asked what the meaning of the wearing of ear-rings is, they 
merely say that Gorakhnath ordered it. We may note that . 3 iva wears 
large circular ear-rings in many of his images, and Ramanuja tells us that 
the ear-ring was one of the mudrUs, seals, worn by Kapalikas : S££ 
XLVIII. 521. 
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c. Aga 7 Hic Saivas. 

I. Sajiskrit School of Saiva Sidd^dnta. 

§4^4, In the Tamil country there are no sectarian distinc- 
tions in the Saiva temples. They are sacred to Siva ; they 
are open to all caste Hindus, whether Smartas, ordinary 
Saivas, Siddhantists, or Lihgayats, and the ministrants are all 
Biahmans, except in the case of a few of the smaller teniples 
where Pandarams, i.e. non-Brahman Saivas, act as arckakas. 
These Brahman ministrants form the chief constituency of 
the Sanskrit school of Saiva Siddhanta, but numerous Smartas 
who are not arckakas doubtless belong to it also. The 
earliest surviving document representing the school is, as we 
have already seen, the essay in Madhava’s Sarvadarsana- 
sahgraha called the Saiva Darsana. The literature of this 
school is all in Sanskrit; it recognizes the Agamas, and its 
philosophical standpoint is Viiishtadvaita. It is thus very 
clearly marked off from the Tamil school ; for the literature 
of the latter is all in Tamil, its standpoint is advaita, and most 
of its people are non-Brahmans. 

The next noteworthy book belonging to the school is 
Srikantha Sivacharya'.s ^aiva-bhashya on the Vedanta-sutras. 
The date of the work has never been settled. Tradition runs 

t 

that he was a friend of Govinda, the guru of the great Sankara, 
that, after writing the bhashya, he had a philosophical dispu- 
tation with Sankara and defeated him ; but against this there 
stands the blank silence of several centuries in all schools, and 
also his manifest dependence on Ramanuja. The great 
success of the irl-bkdshya, which vindicates the Vedantic 
orthodoxy of the Vaishnava position, founded on the Naraya- 
niya section of the Epic and the Vaishnava Samhitas, seems 
to have roused Srikantha to do a similar service for his own 
Saiva school, which recognizes the Pa^upata theology and 
the Saiva Agarnas. His philosophic position is the same as 
Ramanuja’s and he uses the same epithet for it, Visisht- 
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advaita ^ ; at many points his reasoning- foilows the trl-bkdskya 
implicitly ; and I am told that sentences occur in the bkaskya 
which are verbally the same as sentences in the Veddnta-sdra 
attributed to Ramanuja- There neeri thus be no doubt that he 
is later than Ramanuja, But, if the bkaskya had been in 
existence when Madhava wrote the Sarvadarsanasangraka, 
he would have almost certainly referred to it ; so that his 
silence would lead us to think of a later date. Now, the 
earliest known reference to the work is in the ^ahkaravijaya 
attributed to Madhava, which fe clearly pseudonymous, and 
therefore subsequent to Madhava. Thus, if we suppose the 
bkaskya was written about A. D. 1400, there would seem to be 
no evidence in existence which conflicts with that date. Yet 
it would be unwise to speak dogmatically until the work has 
been carefully examined and the quotations contained in it 
have been identified. The bkaskya is used by all Agamic 
Saivas in South India. 

The earliest existing commentary on the bkSskya i.s Appaya 
Dikshita’s ik'drkamanidfpikd, dating from about A.D. i< 5 oo. 

Sambhudeva’s Saiva-siddkdnta-dipikd, which belongs to the 
sixteenth century, is the most noteworthy dogmatic work 
after the bkaskya ; but Nllakaptha’s KriydsSra, which con- 
tains a synopsis of the bkaskya. Is also much used. There is an 
account of the school and its theology in the VayavTya S. of 
the ^iva P. 

a. Tawil Saivas, 

§4^5. There is, strictly speaking, no organized sect con- 
nected with the Tamil Saiva Siddhanta. A sort of incomplete 
sectarian organization has grown up around the literature and 
the monasteries. These are schools of theology and literature 
in which monks are trained and priests learn a little. The 
Mahants keep touch also with their initiated disciples all over 
the country. A majority of the monasteri^ are under non- 
Brahmans, the remainder under Brahmans. Indeed com- 


’ On II. i. 22. 
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paratively few Brahman families are connected with the 
movement, the mass of Tamil Brahmans being either Smartas 
or Vaishnavas. Siddhantists recognize the Vedas, but in 
piactice they usually restrict themselves to the Upanishads 
and the Saiva portions of the Yajurveda, especially the eleven 
Rudra Hymns.! -phe Gita they do not use at all ^ : it is too 
distinctively Vaishnava. The books on which their religious 
life is really nourished are their own Tamil literature : the 
Agamas remain in the background, and even the Satva 
Bhashya is ‘read by only a few. No serious theological 
change is visible in the theology during this period, but 
a number of valuable pieces of literature appeared. Kannu ' 
daiya Vallalar is the author of OHvil-Odukkam, a theological 
work in Tamil verse belonging to the fifteenth century, while 
Kumaraguruparasvami wrote many short religious poems in 
the seventeenth. The most noted scholar of the time, l^iva- 
jfiana-yogl, who died in a.d. 1785, wrote two famous Tamil 
commentaries, one lengthy, the Drdvida Bhashya, the othei 
short, the Lagku Ttkd, on the foundation scripture of the 
Siddhanta, iiva-jndna-bodka, and also produced the Kdnckl- 
purdfiam in collaboration with his disciple, as has been already 
stated.® But unquestionably the greatest Saiva production of 
the period is Tayuraanavar’s volume of lyrics, which are 
equally famous for religious feeling, beauty of language, and 
sweetness of rhythm. He also belongs to the eighteenth 
century. 

The philosophic standpoint of the school is called Sivad- 
vaita,! and they are thus distinguished ^om the Sanskrit 
Siddhanta school ; but no attempt will be made here to 
describe the theology, for it differs in important details from 
the other schools, and thus requires to be expounded with 
fuller knowledge than the writer possesses. 

‘ Taittirtya Samhita, IV. v. 

® Pope’s dictum, Tiruvasagam, xxxvi, is erroneous. 

® See § 419, '* Others give Bhedabheda as the standpoint. 
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3. Si liars. 

§ 4:16. There was a Saiva school in Tamil-land, which held 
a monotheistic and Puritan creed, and roundly condemned 
idolatry. They are usually called the Chlttars, or Sittars, i.e. 
Siidkas, Sages, but their history is not known. They seem 
to have been most active in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

Ahappey and Pambatti are believed to have been their 
chief singers. Many of the hymns of the Sittars are collected 
in the ^iva~vakyam, Siva's utterance, but orthodox lyrics 
have also crept in beside the pure material. On the other 
hand, a number of beautiful lyrics which show the Sittar 
spirit arc mi.stakenly attributed to Pa^tinattu Piljai, the tenth- 
century poet.’ Tattuva Rayar, who wrote in the seventeenth 
century a work against idolatry, Adahgm-Murai, was 
probably another leader. This movement may be an out- 
come of Muslim influence, like similar anti-idol movements in 
the north, or Muslim and Christian teaching may have both 
had something to do with it. 

4. Kashmir ^aivds. 

§ 4^7. Kashmir Saivism still exists, but it shows very little 
vitality. Yet scholarly pandits are not wanting: their work, 
clothed in English, may be seen in Chatterji’s Kashmir 
Shaivism. Sir George Grierson refers to ‘ a wise old woman 
known as Lai Ded ' who lived in Kashmir in the fourteenth 
century, ‘ whose apophthegms in short verses are still freely 
quoted in the happy valley and he quotes and translates one 
of her stanzas. Mr. Chatterji names only a single writer 
belonging to this period, Sivopadhyaya of the eighteenth 
century, who wrote a commentary on the Vijhana Bhairava 
Tantra. 


* See § 305. 
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5. Vira Saivas. 

§438. It is not yet possible to sketch Lihgayat history 
during those centuries. All that can be done is to give a brief 
account of the literature produced by the sect in Kanarese. 
Puranas bulk most largely, the Basava, translated in 1369 
from the Xelugu by Bhlma Chandra Kavi, the PcidtficiT 
the story of Kereya Padmarasa, written about 1385 by 
Padmanaiika, the Mahdb^sava by Singi Raja of rather 
uncertain date, and the Bc^sctvctj which tells of Basava^s 

nephew, written by Virupaksha Pandit in 1585. The Pra- 
hhuUhgalila^ which is not called a Purana, is at once a legendary 
history and a book of dogmatics. It is founded on the life of 
Allama Prabhu, an associate of Basava. It was written by 
Chamarasa about 1460, and was translated into Tamil at the 
end of the seventeenth century.^ About the middle of the 
seventeenth century lived ^ivagunayo^i, whose V^vekct- 
ckintamani^ is a sort of cyclopaedia of Saiva lore in champu, 
i.e. in mingled prose and verse. The Kriyasdra is a Saiva 
manual in Sanskrit by Nilakaritba,® much used by Lihgayats. 
Chapters I-IV are a synopsis in Karikas of the ^edva-bhashya. 
The Ankara Bhdshya on the Vedanta-sUtras is attributed 
to Sripati Panditaradhya * of the twelfth century ; but it seems 
to have been unknown until quite recently ; so that its date is 
very doubtful. Its standpoint is called Sakti-visishtadvaita. 


G. Sdkta LiteraUire. 
a. The Left-hand School- 

§ 429- Our account of the large Sakta literature produced 
during this period must be very fragmentary, partly because 
our knowledge of the chronology is still slight, but even more 
because we know so little about the sub-sects. 

^ See § 419. ® Rice, KL . 68. ’ § 424, ■* § 311. 

A a 
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4430. Bengal, including Assam, seems to have produced 
far more Sakta literature than any other part of India during 
these centuries. The most famous Sakta temple in Bengal is 
Kamakhya near Gauhati in the upper basin of the Brahma- 
putra in Assam, It is noticeable that the ancient name for 
Assam is Kamartipa. The temple of Kalighat close by 
Calcutta comes next in importance. H uman sacrifices were 
offered in these shrines until British authority put them down. 

The Kalika PTirdna or Tantra^ which has long been well 
known, is clearly a manual of the Saktism of Bengal, and 
probably comes from a date near the beginning of the period 
The Blood Chapter gives directions for the offering of animal 
and human sacrifice.^ to Chan^ika. The list of sacrificial 
animals i.s mo.st formidable: birds, tortoises, alligators, fish, 
nine species of wild animals, buffaloes, bulls, he-goats, ichneu- 
mons, wild boars, rhinoceros, antelopes, iguanas, reindeei, 
lions, tigers. Human sacrifice is of more avail than anything 
else. Blood drawn from one’s own body may also be offered. 
The Yogint T. probably belongs to the sixteenth century; 
for it refers to Vishnusinha, a king w'ho ruled in Kooch Behar 
shortly after a.d. 1500. It is in two parts, the first dealing 
with all the chief Tantrik subjects, the second being really 
a Mahatmya of Kamakhya. It is one of the foulest Tantras. 
The Vihrasdr-a T. probably belongs to the same time ; for it 
has a reference to the Bengali Vaishnava leader, Chaitanya 
(1485-1533). In it is found the Durgaiatanama Siotra. It 
contains a list of 64 Tantras, which appears also in the Agama 
Tattva-vildsa} A large number of the works mentioned are 
clearly modern, and several were produced in Bengal, but their 
dates are not known. 

§431- There is another group of Tantras produced in 
Bengal the dates of which are known, but they are much later. 
The Mahdnirvdna, though a Left-hand Tantra, is a noble 
work, but a mystery hangs over its origin. It is not mentioned 
in early literature, and the earliest attempt at a commentary 

* Dutta, MT.i p. V. 
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that exists is the set of notes by Hariharananda Bharati, Ram 
Mohan Rays pandit. Ram Mohan was born in 1773 and died 
in 1833 ; so that the Bharati lived at the very earliest at the 
close of the eighteenth century. Some scholars believe that 
he was the author of the book, others doubt the conjecture. 
In any case the book is probably a product of the eighteenth 
century. It is in two parts but only the first has been 
published and translated. The translator writes : 

This Tautra is, further, one which is well known and esteemed, 
though perhaps more highly so amongst that portion of the Indian 
public which favours ‘reformed’ Hinduism than amongst some Tan- 
trikas, to whom, as I have been told, certain of its provisions appear 
to display unnecessary timidity. The former admire it on account of 
Its noble exposition of the worship of the Supreme Brahman, and in the 
belief that certain of its passages absolutely discountenance the orthodox 
ritual. Nothing can be more mistaken than such a belief . 

This any one will discover who reads the 

text The section of Tantrikas to 

whom 1 have referred are, I believe, also in error. For the design 
of this Tantra appears to be, whilst conserving commonly-recognized 
Tantrik principles, to secure that, as has sometimes proved to be the 
case, they are not abused. ParwatT says {Chap. I, verse 67 ) ; ‘ I fear, 
O Lord ! that even that which Thou hast ordained for the good of men 
will, through them, turn out for evil 

The first and second chapters are introductory; the third is 
a discourse on the worship of the Supreme Brahman. The 
remaining chapters form a very full manual not only of 
worship and its accompaniments but also of conduct, and of 
family and funeral rites ; and chakra-puja and the five Ms are 
not omitted. The Tantrasara is a compilation which dates 
from 18s z. There is very little of the Left-hand element 
about it, and it contains several fine hymns. A number of 
yantras, chakras, and mandalas are reproduced in its pages 
It is much used in Bengal. It would be most interesting to 
discover what the influence was which led to the production 
in Bengal, where Tantrik literature had been so impure, of 

‘ Avalon. TGI. XI ff. 
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two Left-hand works of such a character as the Makauirvana 
T. and the TanirasSra are. 

The Pranaioshini was written by Ramatoshini ^artna in 
iSai ^ and the Mahasiddhasara seems to be still later. It 
contains a catalogue of 193 names,® distributed in three lists 
of 64 each, and labelled Vishnukrania^ Rathakranta, and 
Ahjokranta^ but the list seems to be quite recent; for it 
contains the MahdnirvaHa T., and of all the igi names only 
io correspond with names in the Vdmakshfara list, 

A large number of odes to the goddess are scattered through 
this group of Tantras- 

§433. From the end of the fourteenth century, when the 
great poet Chapdi wrote his hymns, a stream of 6akta 
poetry in Bengali flowed almost without a break. Numerous 
translations of the episode of Chapdl in the Markandeya P. 
were made from the fifteenth century downward. An artistic 
Bengali epic on the same subject was written by MukundarSma 
in 1589. Manasa, one of the local forms of the goddess, was 
much worshipped, and many poems in her honour were 
produced. Finally, in the eighteenth century, two of the 
greatest of Bengali poets, Rama Prasad Sen and Bharata 
Chnndra Rai, exerted their powers to the utmost in praising 
the goddess in song. 

^akta feeling also expressed itself in the vernacular in 
Gujarat, in translations of the Chandi episode by Bhalan, 
about A.I>, 3.nd by Ranchhodji Diwan at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, and in numberless popular songs 
called Garbas, which are sung by companies of men or of 
women. Vallabha Bhatt, who flourished about 1700, is the 
most notable of the writers of the Garbas. In the Maratha 
country the Gondhal is a dance performed in honour of Amba 
Bhawani, in. connexion with which songs are sung in her 
honour. The worship of the goddess took a great hold of the 
country in the seventeenth century, when under SivajI patriotic 

* Catalogus Caialogorum. s.v, Prafiatoshim T. 

® Avalon, TT. I. iiffl 
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feeling stirred the people to the depths. The Markan 4 eya P. 
was translated into Telugu in the sixteenth century ; and the 
Devi Mahatmya from the Mdrkandeya exists in Malayahmj 
but its date is unknown. 

The Mantramahodadhi is a manual of ritual prepared by 
Mahidhara in X589, and is much used by both Saktas and 
^aivas throughout Hindustan and the west. 

Sakta sannyasis may be met here and there. A small 
group with whom I talked one morning at Vindhyachal 
belonged to the Puri order of Sankara’s Da^namls.^ So Tota 
Purl, the guru of Ramakrishna Paramaharhsa of Dakshines- 
vara, Ramakrishna himself, and also Vivekananda and the 
other svamTs of the mission, were Sakta sannyasis and belonged 
to the Puri order. ^ 

b. The Right-hand School. 

§ 433. In the ordinary Right-hand worship by Smartas In 
their houses the goddess is represented by a y antra or by 
a garlanded pot, and the ritual includes the throwings of 
Kuhkuma powder on the yantra and the presentation of 
vegetarian offerings. But the most important part of the 
service is the liturgy, which consists in the recitation of the 
Chandi episode, preceded and followed by other sacred texts, 
the Kilaka, Kavacha, the Argaldstotra, &c., drawn from 
the Mdrkandeya and Vardha Puranas. In other circles in 
South India, Lalita, a beautiful goddess of dazzling appear- 
ance, takes the place of Chandi.® The ritual is the same, but 
the texts recited are the Lalitopdkhydna,m which the goddess 
kills Bhandasura and other demons, with the Lalitdiriiatl and 
the Lalitasahasrandnia, litanies of three hundred and a thou- 
sand names, all three drawn from the Brahmdnda P. The 
temple-cult is practically the same as the domestic worship, 

^ See above, § iq 8 . 

“ P. 191 of my Modern Religious Movements in India, requires to be 
corrected in this sense, 

^ H. Krishna Sastri, SII. 330, 
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Umanandanathaj wrote a practical cottim 
Parahtrama-Bhkrgava-sutra, 

c The Bhakti School. 

§437- We have seen in our previous chanter ri, 
Agasiys-sutra and the iPm" Bkagavata spran r ™ 

school of ^hklss »ho sought release by bui. ” 
tional feeling, centred on the Devi.* Bhatta L 
the author of a well-known commentary, tC rv ^ 

Devi Bkagavata, in which he urges the claim ^ 
to. that this is the real Purapa, and th7: t f "I 
Bhagamta is by Vopadeva. He calls himself a 
Sridhura, theauthor of the chief coutmeu,, „ 
nava work. As Sndhara flourished about at* a 

Nilakantha may belong to the fifteenth or the* sixteS 
century. 

ii. Jainism. 

The spontaneous ener^ of the Jain con,„.„„i,y visibly 
declines during this period, if literature is a trustworthy indea. 

A, iveianthara Literature, 

§ 438 . In the fifteenth century, at Ahmadabad, where 
Muhammadan influence was very powerful, ^ Svetambaras 
became convinced of the folly of imagc^orship and noted 
that there is no mention of idols in the earliest Jain books 
They therefore formed a new sect called the Loiika or 
Lumpaka, -which gave up the temple-cult altogether. A 
stricter body called the Sthanakavasis arose in the seventeenth 
century and absorbed the Lonkas.* They ^ p 
but have ^produced no noteworthy literature. 

§439- Svetambara literature is in the main commentaries, 
but a few dogmatic works were written, and several authors 
produced ekaritas,J>ral>anMas, and tales. following are 
the most interesting meu. 

’ See § 319. » See § 3 S 6 . » Mrs. Stevenson, /I/. 19; gg. 
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Merutunga (B) who was born in 3347, wrote commentaries 
and abstracts of older works, but dared also to compose 
a kavya named Meghaduta, thus challenging comparison with 
the great Kalidasa. Jnanasagara (bom 1349) and Soma- 
sundara (born 1384) were commentators, the former dealii^ 
with canonical works, the latter writing simple expositions of 
popular religious works for children. Gunaratna (c, 1400) 
wrote a useful comment on Haribhadra's Shaddarianasamtick- 
ckhaya. Jinamandana (c. 1436), Jinaklrti (3437), ^ubha^ila 
(1464) produced tales and biographies, while Ratna^ekhara 
(1401-61) wrote commentaries. Dharmasagara, of the middle 
of the sixteenth century, wrote an interesting polemic, the 
KupakshakauHkddityay against ten Jain heretical sects. 
Samayasundara, one of whose books is dated A.D. 1630, 
published several anthologies of sacred verse, a catechism, and 
a commentary, called Kalpalata, on the Kalpa'^sutra, 

A popular literature in GujarStl accompanied the learned 
literature in Sanskrit, but it has not been described in detail. 
The chief type is the Rasas, interesting tales told to enforce 
religion and morals.^ 

B. Digdittbara Literatzire. 

§ 440. The Digambara literature of this period consists in 
the main of commentaries, Puranas, tales, and biographies. 
The two most prominent authors are Sakalaklrti and Subha- 
chandra. 

Sakalaklrti, whose floruit is A.D. 1464, w'rote many books. 
His chief work, the Taitvdrihasaradtpika, which, despite its 
title, seems to be an independent work, deals with the seven 
categories of the Digambara system, but gives also the list of 
the books of the original Digambara canon. His other works 
are a catechism, a Parana, and biographies. Srutasagara wrote, 
at the end of the fifteenth century, a commentary on Kuijda- 
kunda’s Shatprdbhrita, the Tativdrthadipikd on the Digam- 
bara categories, and the Jinasamhitd on Digambara worship. 

* J haven, MGL. 18, 139, 167. 
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Nemidatta, who floiu'ished about 1530^ wrote biognaphi^ of 
Tirthakaras and saints, a volume of tales, and a manual of 
rules for the conduct of the laity, the iravakdck&ra. Subha- 
chandra, who lived in the sixteenth century, was a voluminous 
writer. He has six works on worship, biographies of three 
of the Tirthakaras, several volumes of tales, and a Pura^a, the 
Pdndava P. Ratnachandra {c. i6a6) wrote lives of two of 
the Tirthakaras, while BanarasI Dasa, who lived under Shah 
Jahan (1648—58) wrote in Hindi verse on dogmatic subjects. 
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H and Keith, Ve^ Index 1912. BeUjplon Oldub^ 

RV also m French Henry Pans, 1903 B 1 RP Kaegi, Tie 
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J^tgveda, Boston, 1898. Mythology; Macdonell, Ve^ie Mythology. 
Grundiiss, 1897; Hillebrandt, Vediicke Myikologie,'Rxfi&\w,l^l-l^• 
0\Atnhtx%, RV. ■, Indian Mythology, 'Ec, 5 Xori,i<ii'}. PhQoI 
BOphy ; Deusaen,^&A 1.1.72-158; Bloomfield, i? F. Kitual; Oldenberg, 
RV. 30a; Hillebrandt, RL. 1-17. Traoa*latlonB : ETr. Griffith, RV., 
GTr. (verse) Giassmann, Leipzig, 1876-7; GTr. (prose) Ludwig, Frag, 
1876-88. Partial translatioiis : SBE. xxxii, xlvi; GTr. hymns iHus- 
trating the religion, Hillebrandt, Gbttingen, 1913. Deussen, GTr. of 
philosophic hymns, AGP. I. i. 93-158; Ninth book: FTr. Regnaud, 
Paris, 1900. 

B. TheSAmaveda: Gen. Intro.: Macdoneil; Wintemitz; Oldenberg, 
ZDMG. xxKviii. 439, 469 ; Caland, Diejaiminfya S.,mit eingr Einkitnng 
uber die Sdmavedaliteratur, Breslau, 1907, TiaxiBlatlona ; Benfey, Text 
and GTr., Leipzig, 1848 ; Griffith, ETr., Benares, 1893. Bitual : Hilie- 
brandt, RL. 9^105. 

C. THE Yajurveda : Gen^ Intro.; Macdonell; Wintemitz; Keith, AS. 
Bflilgion : Oldenberg, RV.', Schroeder, /ZA', vii-xii. Bitual: Hille- 
brandt, RL. 97-166. Tranalations : White Yajus : Griffith, Benares, 
1899. Taittirlya S. : Keith, TS. 

D. The Atharvaveda : Gen. Intro. ; Bloomfield, A V. ; Whitney and 
Lanman, .id F. j Macdonell; Wintemitz. Beligion, Magio, and Bltnal : 
Oldenberg, Hillebrandt, /PZ., 167-86. Philosophy: Deussen, 

1 . 1. 809-336. liffimnslations : ETr. Whitney and Lanman, A V, ; ETr. 
Griffith, Benares, 1897. Partial llrs.: Eng.: Bloomfield, SBE. xlii. 
French : Henry, Paris, 1891-6; German: yNfth^r,IndischeStudieni Gnll, 
Stuttgart, 188S; Deussen, .id GX I. i. 210-83 (philosophic hymns). 

E. The BrAhmahas : Gen. Intro.: Muller, jd5Z.3i3-45S ; Macdonell, 
202-18; Winternitij i. 171-96. Culture and Philosophy: Deussen, 
AGP. I. i. 159-336. Analyses of Aitareya, Kaushitaki, Pahchavimsa, 
Shadvimia, Ckhdndogya, Taiiiinya, Sata^ka, Deussen, 6* i/F. Trans- 
lations, &o.: .(d»/rt«ja; Text, Intro., ETr., Haug, Bombay, 1863. Aitareya 
and Kaushitaki : ETr. Keith, voL xxv, HOS,, in the press. Sha^Asa ; 
Text and GTr. Klemm, Giitersloh, 1894. Adbhuta : Text and GTr. Weber, 
Zweivedische Texte iiber Omina und Portenta, Berlin, 1859. TakevakSra : 
Text and ETr. Otrid, JA OS. xiv, xv, xvi, xviii. Arsheya, DevatadhyAya, 
Vatkia, Samhitopanishad, BrShmanas : Texts with Intro. Burnell, Manga- 
lore, 1873; 1876; 1S77. SAmavidhana-. Imro., Text, Comm,, Bumell, 
London, 1873; GTr. Konow, Halle, 1893. Satapatha '. Intro, and ETr. 
Eggeling, SBE. xii, xxvi, xli, xliii, xliv, Gopatha : Intro, and Analysis, 
Bloomfield. AV, 

F. The Aranyakas : Gen. Intro. : Macdonell, 34 ; Wintemitz, i. 199 ; 
202, n. I. Deussen, PU, 2 ff.; SV. Oldenberg, Die Hymnen des 
Rtgveda, Berlin, 1888, 291 ; Keith, .^^.15, 257 - Tra.nBlationB, &o.. 
Aitareya: Text, Intro., ETr., Comm., Keith, jd./?. SAhkhAyana-, ETr. 
Keith, London, 1908 ; see also JRAS. 1908, 363. Taittirlya, Analysis, 
Deussen, SUV. 213. Brihat = Satapatha Sr. xiv. I-3. ETr., Eggeling, 
SBE. xliv. 441-5 la 

G. The UpaHISHADS : Gen. Intro. : Deussen, PU . ; SUV.-, Olden- 
berg, Z 77 . Brief Introductions : Macdonell, 218-43 ; Wintemitz,!. 196- 
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338 ; Bamett, Brahma- Kturofledge, London, 191 1 ; Jacob, Concordance to 
ike Prindpod Upamshads^ Bombay, 1891. 

Iiiat of chief tTpaniahadfi : Rik: 1 . Aiianya; 2. Kaushtiaki. 
SAman: 8 . Chhdndi>gya\ 4. Kena. Black Yajus: 6. Taittiriya, 
6 . MakCtn&rSyana ; 7. Kdtthaka or Kaika\ 8. S'veidhndara ; 0. Maiira- 
yana. WHITE Yajus : ^ 10. Bnhaddranyaka ; IL lia, AthARVan 
12. Mwtdaka'i 13. Pnasna-, 14. Hfirndukya-, 16, Gariha-, 10, Pran&g- 
rdhotra ; *17. Pinda ; 18, Atma ; 19. Sca-va- UpanishatsS-ra-, 20. GSruda , 
21. Brahmmiidya. ; 22. KskuriM ; 28, Ckiilikd ; 24. Nidabindu ; 26 
Brahntabmdu^ 28, Amritaldndu 27. Dhydnahindn \ 28. Tepbindti, 
29. YogasikM-, 30. Yogataitva^ SI. Haihsa] Brahma - S3. Sam- 
yOsa: S4c.Aruneya- SS.KanihastuiiocKaikasruii’, SQ. Paramahamsa , 
Sl.J&bMa ; 38. Asrama ; 39. AiharuaMras A . ; 40. Aiharvasikhd i 41. 
NUartidra ; 42. Ksddgnimdra ; 48. fCaivnlya - 44. Mahd ; 46. NSra- 
yana ; 40. Atmabodha ; 47. NrisimkapArvaapcmiya-, 48. Ntisithhotiaror 
idpaniya; AQ.Ramapjimatdpaniya-, SO. Rdmotiarat&paniya-, 51. Kaula, 
62. Amriianetda 63. Brihajjdbala - 54. Maiireya • 66. SubStlS, ■ 50. ihtan- 
irikS', 67. Nirdlamba-, S^.i-ukarahasya-, 60. Vajrasiichi-, SO. Ndrada- 
parivrdjakai &i. 7'riHkhibrdhmana\ 02. .S'f/Af ; S3. YogackUddmani ^ 
64. Nirv&na ; 06. Mcuuialabrdhmana ; 00. Bakskindmvrii ■ Q^.Sarabha ; 
08. Bkanda-, 09. TripadvibhiitimakUndriya*^) 70. Advayatdraka , 
71. Rdntarahasya] 72. Vdsudeva; 78. Mudgala-, 74. idndilya, 
76. PaiHgala ; 70. BAtkckuha ; 77, Sttrfraka ; 78. TunyMidvaikma j 
79. Paramahamsaparivr&jaka ; 80. Akskam&iikd 81. Avyakta j 82, 
EMkshara j 83, Annapilrnd ; 84. SHrya ; 86. Akshi-, 86, Adhy&ima ; 
87. Kundikd ; 88. Sdvitri ; 89. PAsupatabrahma ; 90, Parabrakma , 
91. Avadhitta-, 02. IripisnltApaniya; 03. Devt-, 84. Tripurd-, 96. 
Kafharudra ; 90. BhAvanA j 97, Rudrahridaya ; 96. Yogakuffdali , 

99. Bhasmaj&bAla] 1.00. RitdrakshajAbAla- \0\. Ganapaii] \OS. Dar- 
sana\ 108. \0i. AfahdTdkya-, XOS. PaHckairahma\ 106 

GapAiyiApaniya i lO'l. JCrishna-, 108. YAjhavalkya\ 100. VarAha , 
110. SAtyAyana ; 111. Pfayagriva j 112. Dat/Aireya ; 113. Kalisamtarana ; 
114. jAbAli ; 115. SaubkAgycdakshml ; 116. Sarasvatlrahasya ; 117. ^ah- 
'vricka\ HIS. MukHkA •, XXO. Gopichandana\ XS.O.Varadatapantya-, 
121. VaradottaratApaniya ; 122. Shafchakra ; 123. Atkarvasiras B. 

Groups: Nos. 1-14 are the Classical Upanishads. Nos. 1-50 with the 
addition of nine jiieces from Dara Shikoh’s Persian collection and the 
Pra^vaG.{a portion of the Gopatha if.), form Deussen’s sixty Upanishads 
{2nd ed.) : SUV. For the lists of Narayana, Dara Shikoh, and Cole- 
brookc, see Deussen, SUV. S35-7. The loS' Upanishads given in the list 
in the MuktikA U correspond to the above list, with the omission of Nos. 
6) I7> 35, 34, 35, 38, 41, 51, 119-23, the ChfdikA, No. 23 above, being the 
ManirtkA, No. 32 in the MuktikA list, and the pairs of Upanishads, Nos. 
47-8 and 49-50 above, being each taken as one, Nos. 27 and 55 in the 
MuktikA list. Bare text of the Upanishads of this list ; W. L. Sastn 
Pansikar, Bombay, 1917- 

CouanexLtarloD: 

Sth o. Gaudapada, Nos. 14, 47, 48. 

Sarly 9th. Sankara, Nos. i, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, lo, 11, 12, 13, 14, 39, 40, 47 
Deussen, SV. 37. 
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ISth o. Madhva, Nos. i, 3, 4, 5, 7, 10, u, X2, 13, 14. ETrs, of all, 
except Nos. i and 5, SB//, i, lij, xiv. 

o. 1360 . ^ankarananda, Nos. 2, 4, 8, 9, 12, 15, 16, 17-10, 21-34, 36, 37, 
39-41, 43, 45 , 49 - So, lo6- 

Narayana, Nos. 4-8, 12-20, 23, 25, 27-33, 34, 36, 37,40-50, 72, 106, 
107, 1 1 9-21, and others : Deussen, S£/F. 538 ; Jacob, £A U., Preface 

16 th, o. Ramatlrtha, No. 9. 

Rangaramanuja, a SrI-Vaishnava : Rajagopalacharya, 34. 

18 th 0. Bhaskararaya, Nos. 4, 7, 12, 37, 44, 94, 96, 122. 

Tranalations and Introdnctions : ETrs. of I-S and 7-13, Max Miiller, 
SBB. I. XV ; ETrs. of 3, 4, 7, 10, ii, 12, 13, 14, with Madhva’s comms, 
S. C. Vasu, SBH. I. III. xiv; ETrs. of the five Upanishads included m 
Atharvasiras B., No. 123, Kennedy, 346, 4^, 443, 491, 493 ; ETrs. 
of 72, 119, Jacob, JA., 1887, 84, 89. Introductions and GTrs. of 1-50, 
Deussen, SUV.\ ETrs. of selections, Bamett, Brahnta- Knowledge, 
London, 1911. Introductions to 20, 38, 42, 44, 45, 46, 68, 72, 107, II9, 
120, Jacob, £'.-4 CL 


ii. The Ealpa Sutras, &c. 

Glen. Intro. : Macdonell, 244-64; Wintemitz, i. 232-40; also Muller, 
ASL. ch. i. 

A. 6 RAUTA S OTRAS ; ^ Chief Texts ; (Rik) 1 . Sdniii^ana ; 3 ^ Ah/a- 
Idfana. (SSnian) 3 . Mnsaka; 4 . L&tySyana-, 6. Drdkydyana', 6. Jcdmtm. 
(W. Yajus) 7 . Kdty&yana. (B. Yajus) 8. Apastamba- 9 . Hiranyakihn\ 
10 . BaudAdyana ; li. BAdrmvdJa ; 12 . Mdnava. (Atharvan) 18 . Vat- 
idna. Hitual; Hillebrandt, 18-36; 97-166. Translations ; GTrs. 
Vaitdna, Garbe, Strassburg, 1878; Caland, Amsterdam, 1910. 

B. Grihya SOtras : Chief Texts : (Rik) 1 . Sankhayona ; 2 . Sd^n- 
bavya ; 3 . Asvaldyana. (Saman) 4 . Gobhila ; 6. Khmdira ; 6, Jaimtnt. 
(W. Yajus) 7 . PSraskara. (B. Yajus) 8. Apastamba\ 9 . 1 /iranyakemt ; 
10 BaudhSyana ; 11 , BA&rnetvSja ; 12 . MSnava ; 13 . Vcdkhdnasa 
(Atharvan) 14 . Kausika. Ritual: Hillebrandt, RL. 18-36; 41-97. 
Translations: ETrs. of i, 3, 4* 5 , 6, 7, 8, Oldenberg, xxix, xxx 
GTrs, of I (Oldenberg, Indische Studien, xv), of 3 and 7 (Stenzler, 
Leipzig, 1S64, 1876), of 6 (Caland, Amsterdam, 1506), of 4 (Knauer, 
Dorpat, 1S86). On 13, see Bloch, Ueber das Grihya und DharmasUtra 
der Vaikkdnasa, Leipzig, 1896. On 14, see Bloomfield, /NON. xiv. i, 

C. DhaRMA SOtras : Intro.: Jolly, RS. 1-13; Biihler, intros to 
SBE. ii and xiv. Vedio sohool manuals : (B. Yajus) 1 . Apastamba ; 
2 . Hiranyakesln ; 3 . Baudkdyana. ICanuals for oU. : 4 . Gautama , 
6. Vdsis'hiha. Translations: ETrs. of i, 3, 4, 5, Biihler, SBE. ii and 
xiv For later Dharma-sutras, see Law Literature. 

D. 5 ulva SCtras; Intro.: Thibaut, xliv, Calcutta, 1875 , 

1 . BaudhOyana^ Sulva Sutra, Text and ETr. Thibaut, Pw^tt, u. , 

2 . Apastamba Sitlva SUira, Text and GTr., Biirk, ZDMG. Iv and Ivi 

E. The VedAngas: Irr.tro. : Miiller, ASL. 108 fT. ; Macdonell, 
264-75. 
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F. Texts on Magic; Gten. intro.: Bloomikld, AV, 15-17, 57; 
Rose, £J?£. viii. 292; Henry, La Mape doHs rinde antique^ Pans, 
1909; Caland, Amsterdam, 1900; Winterniti, 

I 147, 339. 1 . i^igt’idh&nai Macdonell, 251, 274, For the Sdlma- 

vidhdna, Abdhuia, and Gopatha Brahmanas, see above, under the 
BrShma^as. 


iii. Law Literature. 

Gen. Intro. ; Jolly, RS. 

A. Dharma-SCtras : see above, p. 365. 

B. Law in the MahAbhArata: Jolly, RS, 29-31 ; Buhler, SEE. 
XXV, Intro, j Hopkins, GE. 17-23 ; Wintemitz, i. 364. 

C. Secondary Dharma-SOtras : Intro.; Jolly, RS, 7-13. Chief 
texts: I. Vishnusmriti-, Intro. and ETr. Jolly, vit; 2 . Vaikhdnasa-, 
Jolly, RS. 9-10; Blocb, Ueber das Crt'^a und DharmasUtra der Vca- 
khdnasa, Leipzig, 1896 ; 3 . Hdrita, Jofly, RS- 8-9- 

D. The DHARMA 4 iSTRAS : Intro,; Jolly, .ff 5 . 13-29; Biihler, 

XXX, Intro. Chief texts : 1 . Mdn»va DharmuMstra, or lawbook of Manu : 
Intro. Jolly, RS. 13-19; Intro, and ETr. Bdhler, SEE. xxv; 2 . YdjMa~ 
valkyai Intro, Jolly, RS. 19-21 ; Max Miiller, ASL. 3010. Text and 
GTr, Stenzler, Berlin, 1849 ; 8. Ndrada : Intro. Tolly, RS, ai-3 ; Intro, 
and ETr, Jolly, SEE. xxxiii ; 4 . Erihaspati, Jolly, RS, 21 ; Intro, and 
ETr. Jolly, SEE. xttciii. There is a large number of later Dhortna- 
i&stras : Intro. Jolly, RS. 23-9 ; text and ETrs. M. N. Dutt, Calcutta, 
1908. 


iv. Tlie Epios, 

A. MahAeharatA; Gen. Intro.: Holtzmann, MBH.', Hopkins, 
GE,^ ERE. viii. 325; Macdonell, 281; Wintemitz, i. 259. Analynta; 
Monier Williams,* Indian Epic Poetry, London, 1863 ; Jacobi, Dm 
Bonn, 1903. Revlon: Hopkins, if/, chs. xiv-xv. Philo- 
sophy: Hopkins, GE. ch. iii; Deussen, AGP, I. iii. 8; Die Samkkya 
Philosophie nock dem MakUdMrata, DaUmann, 1902. 

Vernao. vorBions : Kanarese (Jain), 10th c.; Telugu, nth to 13th c.; 
Tamil, 15th c. ; Kanarese, i6th c.; Bengali, 17th c. (earlier versions from 
14th c.) ; Malayalim, 17th c. ; Hind!, 19th c- 

TronslationB : ETrs. P. C, Roy, Calcutta, 1884-96; Dutt, Calcutta, 
1895. Partial FTrs. Fauche, Paris, 1863-70; Foucaux, Paris, 1862. 
Partial ITr. Pavolini, 1902. GTr. of the four philosophical sections, 
Deussen und Strauss, Leipzig, 1906 j ETr. of the Gftd, the Sonatsujaitya, 
and the AnugUd, Telang, .SEE. viit. 

Bhagavaii^tS. \ Gen. Intro. : Barnett, BhagavadgitS., London, 1905 , 
Garbe, ii, 535 ; Wintemitz,;. 365 ff.; Farquhar, GliO. and Gospel, 

Madras, 1906; Jacob, 'Concordance to ike Principal Upaniskads and 
Bkagavadgftd, Bombay, 1891. Origin and date: Garbe, Die Bhaga- 
vadgUd Le'piig 1905- Hopkins JRAS~, 1905 384* Keith JRAS., 
1915, 548 KTis Davje* London 1894 Telang SEE 

viu LondorL, iws Anmc Bcsant, Madras GTia Gzibc, 

T or rifiC T'Im cc^n r amir irrm T m n-ntr n t 
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B. Ramaya^ia: Oen. Intro.: Macdonell, EJiE. x, 574; Jacobi, J?.; 
Macdoneli, 302; Winternitz, i. 423; Hopkins, GE. ch. ii. AnalyBis: 
Monier Willianas, /ndian Epic Peeiry, London, 1863; Jacobi, R. 126. 
Vemao. Teralons : Kanareje (Jain), loth c. ; Tamil, noo; Telugu, 1300; 
Bengali, 14th c.j Malayalim, 15th c.; Hindi, 1584; Kanarese, 1590. *&■.: 
ETr. (pi-ose), Datt, Calcutta, 18925 ETr. (verse), Griffith, Benares, 1870-4; 
FTr. Fauche, Paris, 1858; ITr. Gorresio, Parigi, 1S43-70, 

T. Philosophioal Ititerature. 

Qen. Intro.: Dcussen, AGP. Also Colebrooke, E$says\ Hall; 
Muller, SS,\ Garbe, Philosophy of Ancient India, Chicago, 1897. 

A. KARMA MiMAMSA. 

Intro. : Jha, PS PM . ; Garbe, ERE. viii. 648. Also Colebrooke, Essays, 
1. 295; Miiller, SS. v; Madhava, SDS. xii ; Cowell, 178. 

4 th or 6th. Jaimini ; 1 . Pilrva~mimSmsa-sStras : ETr. Jha, SSH x. 
o. 600 . Sahara Svamin; 2 . Bhdshya, on No. i. 

7 th o. Prabhakara; 3 . Brihati, on No. 2 ; fiill intro., Jha, PSPM. 
o. 700 . Salikanatha, disciple of Prabhakara ; 4 . ^ijuvimald, on I 
Jha, PSPM. I, 2, 18; Halt, 195: 6, PrakaranapaHchiM, e. sketch of 
Prabhakara’s system: Jha, PSPM. i, 4, i8. Text, Benares, 1904. 

Early 8th. Kumania; 6. Mimants&-iloka-vd.rtiika, on No. 2: ETr 
in BL ; 7 . Tantra'^drfiiha, on No. 2 ; ETr. in BI.\ 8. f'tcpiikcl, on No. 2. 

0. 860 . Mandanami^raj 0 . Vidhiviveka: Woods, Vop‘a,':a.ii, 357 : JhS, 
PSPM. 8. ■ ' 

o. 860 . Vachaspatimi^ra : 10 . NySyakaniki, on 9: Woods, Yoga, 
xxi ; 357. Nos. 9 and 10 published together, Benares, 1907. 

0. 1300 . Parthasarathimilra ; 11 . Sdsiradtpika, on i: Hall, 173, 
Colebrooke, ME. i. 299 ; 13 . Tantra-ratna, on i ; 13 . Nydya-ratnakara, 
on 6 ; Jha, PSPM. 18 ; 14 . Nydya-ratna-mSia., on 7 : HaU, 17a. 

o. 1350 . Vedanta-de^ika ; 16 . Sesvara-mimdmsS., on 1 ; Rajagopala- 
chatiar, VRl. 107. 

c. 1380 , Madhava; \^.Jaitniniyanya,yamdl&vistam,csnxi Hall, 186, 
17 . San/adarsaftasahgraha, ch. xii : Cowell, 178. 

a. 1400 . Some^vara ; 18 . Nyaya-sudhd, or Ranaka, on 7 : Hall, 1 70 , 
Jha, PSPM. 8. 

o. 1626 . Vallabhacharya ; \ 9 . Jaiminiya-sUtra-bkilskya: Hall, 208. 
0 . 1643 . Y.^ 2 kn%kai 3 .‘, 2 ,^. Siddhania-chandrika,aai\ \ HaU, 173 

c. 1680 . Narayana; 21 . Sdsiradipikd-vydkhyd, on ii : Hall, 178. 

c 1000 . Bhatta Dinakara; ^ 2 . Bhatta-distakara, on li: HaU, 175. 
Early 17 th. Appaya Dlkshita ;' 23 . Vidhi-msSyana : Hall, 194. 
Early 17 th, Apadeva ; 24 , Mlmdmsk-nydya-prakSsa or Apadevi . 
Hall, 185. ETr., Jha, Benares- 

Early 17 th, Laugikshi Bhaskara; 26 . Arihasangraha: Ms-cAtmdi.], 
451, Text, Intro., and ETr., Thibaut, Benares, 1882. 

d, 1666 . Khandadeva; 28 , Bkdtta Dipikd, on I : HaU, 179 - 
Mid i 7 th. Anantadeva; 21 , Smriti Kaustubha : Hall, 185. 

Sucbaritamisra ; 28 . Kasikd, on 6 : Jha, PSPM. iS. 

B. VEDANTA. 

Intro. : Colebrooke, Essays, i. 325 ; Miiller, SS. ch. iv ; Deussen, SY,; 
Thibaut, Intro. SBE, xxxiv. 
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^ntrD.a«dETr.Thibam, 

a- on M&Mukya U 

5 ”' Boi^ayf 19 ^: 

a JfJS'; SpiL '.1?? 

(w/j°./L“wi;sj%X‘“w ®'““ 

o. 860 . Mandanami^ra, or Sure! varacharya ; 4 . Nmskkamva-sidd}a 
a polemic against the Mhhartisa ; Hall, 159. sintm, 

No. 3: Hall, 88. ETr. 

axhif XX" 

o. 600. BhSakarSch&rya ; 7 . on No, 1 : Cole- 

orooke, Esiays, i. 334. 

ittErt" I’raklia ; 8 . on No. I. 

6 . 1260 . Amaliinanda ; S. Ved^niA-~k&lp«itxru,QXi No, 6; Colcbiookc, 

; iKOb,/E^S„ igi6, 8 S3* 

» j, Bharatitlrlha and Madhava ; 10 - Ea^aadnsf; Wintemiti and 
'j-' kTr. Nanda La! Dhole, Calcutta, 1890, 
lOtb o. Advaitananda ; 11. /trO/iwtt^’t'dyiidAaf'tiiiifa, on No. 3 ; Cole- 
biwke, SsMys, i, 333 ; Hall, Bp. 0 - « 

, Badflnanda; xa- pt/dfl/a-rdra: Intro., ETr., and notes, 

Jacob, Patti/msm, London, jSgi ; Intro, and GTr., 

Deussen, .dD/M, lit. 615. See Keith, .S'^. 102. 
f- ^ i. Bbavadevamilira ; XS. Vcddntti-‘siltra~'i'ydkkyd~chandrikd, on i * 
Colebroofce, hsmys^ u 334. 

ll^fora 1660 , MadhtisQdana Sarasvati; 14 . Ved&nict-kalpalaHkdi 
«aJJ 132 ■ 16. Aih^aiiit-iiddM, a refutation of the Nydya ; ETr., Iha, 
Allahabad. i j f 

Kid leth. Vijft 5 na Bhikshu ; 16 . VijMftamri/a, on i. 

End leth. Karndnanda Sarasvatl; 17 . Brah?H&mriia-varshinl, on 
Arraj'f, i. 334 ; Hall, 89, 93 - 

u®;. Dikshita ; 18. Ved&nia-kalpalaru-parimald, on No. 9 

Waa, isS ; 19 . huidkdnia’^teia : criticism of other fonns of the VedSnta, &c. 
Hall, 153 I ETr. Venis, Benares. 

PrakSsfinanda ; 20, Ved&nta-siddhdnta-muki&vali ; Macdonell, 
451 : Hall, 99. ETr. Venis, Benares, 1890. 


C. SANKHYA. 

KHtb, 6'N. Earlier works, Colebrooke, Eljj'flj/J, i. 327 , 
Miiller, cb, vi’ Garbe, I^U SMkkya Philosopkie, Leipzig, 1894, 
Uarbe, S Y* * Dahlmann, D^'s PAil<?sofiMe natcA dem M€Lkmh&-~ 

rata^ Berlm, 1902. 

iBt or 2 ad, Varshaganya ; 1. Shctsktitanira ; Keith, SS. ch. v , 
Schrader, ZDMG. 1914, joi ; iPAS. no.' 

o. SOO. I^vara Krishna ; 2 . Suhkhya KaAkS . : Keith, SS, ch. viii. ETr 
Davies, London, 1B81 ; ETr, CoJebrooke London, 1837 ; ETr. Sinha, 
SBN. Xi, 
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7 tii c. Gaudapada ; 3 . Bhdshya, on 2 ; Hall, 5. ETr. Wilson, London, 

1837- 

0. 860 .^ Vachaspatimisra ■ 4 . Sanhhya-tativa-kattmudi, on %\ Woods, 
Yoga, xxi ; Keith, SS, 70. ETr. Jhii, Bomhay, 1896. 

Early 14 th. Bharatl Yati;. 6. Tattva~haumudi-‘vyakhycL^ on 4. 
o. 1380 . Madhava: 6. Sarvadarianasamraha.ydv \ ETr. Cowell, 221 
Keith, SS. 91. ’ 

7. Tativa-samasa : Keith, 89-91. ETr. Sinha, SBH. xi. 

8. Sdhhhya-fravachana-sutra-. Keith, 55 .. 91. ETr. Hall, Bl., 
1865 ; ETr. Ballantyne, London, 1885; ETr. Sinha, SBH. xi. 

o. 1600 . Animddha ; 9 . Sdnkhya-stiira-vriUi or A niruddha^vriUt, on 
8 : Keith, SS. 92. ETr. Garbe, BI. 1S92 j ETr. Sinha, SBH. xi’. 

Mid loth, Vijnana Bhikshu; 10 . Sahkhya^pravackana-bhdshya, on 
No 8: GTr. Garbe, Leipzig, 1889: ETr. Sinha, SBH.viX) 11 . Saiikhya- 
sara, Intro, and Text, Hall, BI. 1862. 

Late 16 th. Bhava Ganesa Dikshita ; 12 . Sdnkkya-sara, a sammaiy of 
Sahkhya doctrine ■, 13 . Tativa-ydthariha-dipana, on 7 : Hall, 4. 

Late 17 th. M^adeva VedSntin ; \ 4 c.SSnkkya-vritti~sdra,ori<y. ETr 
in Garbe, Aniruddha's Conmentafy, Calcutta, 1892 ; ETr. Sinha, 
SBH. -a. 

Early 18 th. Nagela Bhatta j 15 . Laghu-sdhhhya-sHtra-vriUi, on 10 

D. YOGA 

Qen. Intro. : Garbe, F. ; Muller, SS. ch. vii. 

Early 4 th. Patanjailij 1 . : Intro, and ETr. Woods, Yoga. 

ETr., with No. 4, Mkra, BL 1883; ETr. Rama Prasad, SBH.\'}. 

7 th or 8th. Veda-vyasa j 2 . Yoga-bka.skya,Qfa.'iSo. I : Intro, and ETr 
Woods, Yoga ; ETr. Rama Prasad, SBH. iv, 

o. 860 . Vachaspatimisra; 3 . Taltva-vaisaradT,0'a.'Sio. 'Z', lr\tro,sxi 6 . 
ETr. Woods, Yoga\ ETr. Rama Prasad, iv. 

Early 11 th. Bhoja; 4 . Raja.mdrtcmda, oxi I : Hall, 10; Garbe, SY. 
41 Woods, Yoga, xiii ; ETr. Mitra,^.ff/. 1883. 
c. 1380 . Madhava; 6. Saruadm'sanasangrdha, xv: Cowell, 231. 

Kid 16 th. Vijnana Bhikshu ; 6. Yoga-vdrttika, on No. 2 ; 7 . Yoga^ 
sdrasahgraha : Hall, 12 ; ETr., Jha, Bombay, 1894. 

End 16 th. Raniananda Sarasvati*; 8. Maniprabha, on No. i : Hall, 
12 ETr, Woods, 1914, r. 

E. VAISESHIKA 

Oen. Intro. : ERE, ii. 199 ff. ; Chatteiji, The Hindu Realisni, Allahabad, 
1912 ; Colebrooke, Essays, i. 261 ; Miiller, . 75 '. ch. lx ; SudSiHnirodugicne ; 
H.Ui,. The VaUeskika Philosophy acc. ie the Dcdapadarthasastra, London, 
1917 ; Faddegonj-Tl^a Vaiseshika Amsterdam, 1918 ; Keith, Logic 

and Atomism; a Study of the Nydya and Vaiseshika Systems of Indian 
in the Press, Oxford. 

4 th or 6th. Kanada Kasyapa; 1 , Vaiseshika-siitra : ETr. Gough, 
Benares, 1873 ; ETr. Sinha, vi ; GTr. Roer, ZZ>^/t?.xxi. 309-420, 

xxii. 383-422. 

1 Disciple of Govindananda Sarasvatl : Hall, 89. Another disciple, named 
Naraysna Snrasvati, wrote a work in 1591* "Woods, f AOS. 1914, P* *■ 

B b 
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liatedth. Pra^astapada; XPadartha-ii&ormet^sangraAa^on i : HhH ,64 
ETr., with No. 6* Jh^ Bcttar«. 

o, 600 . Jhanachandra ; 3 , Daiapad&rthai CTr. by Hiouen Tsang, 
A.D. 648; Nanjio, 1395* ETr. of this Chinese version, H. Ui, op. dt. 

FL 084 , Udayana : Keith, 1908, 534 ; 4 . Kiran&ualfy on No. a ■ 

Hall, 65; Chatterji, HR.ix.-, Laksha^vedf, definitions of Vaifcshika 
terms : Chatterji, HR. ix, 

FI. 991 . ^rldhaxa: Chanda, 197 ; Q. NySya-Kandali atahko 2. 
Ke\th.,JRAS. 1908, 533 ; Chatterji, HR. ix. ETr. : see No. 3, above, 
lltb o. ^ivaditya; 7 . Safitapadirtht'. Hall, 74. 

12 tbo. Vallabha NyayachStyaj Ny&ya~lil 3 ,vaH •. Hall, 71. 

12 th o. Vardhamana UpadhySya*; 3 . KiranSnialt-prakSsa on 4; 
Hall, 65. 

c. 1880 . Madhava ; 10 . Saruadarsanasimgraha, ch. x ; ETr, Cowell, 

Iiate 18 tb. Sankara Miira : 11. Vaiieshtka~siiiroi£tskSra, on No. i . 
Chatterji, HR, x ; Hall, 68. ETr. Sifiha, SSH. vi. 

End 16 tli. Annam Bhajfa : 12 . Tarka Sahgraha : Hall, 68. ETr. 
Ballantyne, Allahabad, 1853. Numerous comms.: see Hall, 69-71. 

Early 17 tb.. VilvanStha Pafichanana ; IS. BkAsha-parickckhedti 
elementary, in verse* Hall, 73. ETr. Roer, BJ. 1850; 14 . Sid^ittia- 
muktdvali'. Coram. on No. 13. ICTr. Roer, Bl. 1850. 

Early 17 th. Laugftkshi Bhfiskara; Vb.Tarka'^kaumudtt Text, Intro, 
and notes, DvivedI, Bombay, x886. 

F. NYlYA. 

Gen, latro. : Colebrooke, Essiiys., i. sfij j Miiiler, SS, viii ; Vidyfi- 
bhushana, MBIL. \ Jacobi, GM. Nach. 190J, 460 ; ERE. ii. 198 ; ix. 422 ; 
M. Chakmvarti, 1915,260; Sualj, Introdusione t KevAx, JRAk>. 

1914, 1089 ; Keith, Logic and Aiomism, in the Press, Oxford. 

4 tii or Sth. Akshapida Gotama * 1 . Ny^a-yiltras, ETr. with Nos. 2 
and 3, Jha, Allahabad, 1915: sec Keith,Yfif.< 4 o. 1916,613; ETr. Vidyabhu- 
shana, SBH. viij. 

0. 500 - Vatsydyana; 2 . NySya-bMshya, on No. i : JASB. 1910, 
307. ETr., see No. I, 

El. 630 -^ 0 . Uddyotakara ; 8 , NySya-vAridka, on No. 3 : Vidya- 
bhiishana, JRAS. 19 14, 603;' Kehh, /RA. 9 . 1914, 1091. ETr., see 
No. I. 

A.D. 84 L VachaspatimUra ; 4 . NySya-vArttika-lStj>arya-p.kd, on 3 ; 
5 . Nydya-siicM-nibamka, appendix to 4 : date : Woods, Yoga, xxi. 
o. 900 . Jayanta ; 6. Nydya-maHjon, an encyclopaedia of the system 
0. 980 . Udayana; 7 . NyAya-v&ritika-tAtf>arya~parisuddhi, on 4; 
8 KusumdMjali ; ETr. Cowell, BJ. 1864. 

^rlkanthaj 9 . NyAyAlathkHrai Vidyabhushana, MSIE xvii; 53. 
BhS-sarvajna ; 10 . with 18 conimentaries : VidyShhu- 
shana, MSIL. 53; Madhava, : Cowell, 165 ; 170. 

Abhayatilaka ; 11 . Ny&ya-t/ritii : Vidyabhushana, MSJE xvii ; 53. 
Baxly 12 tli. Gafige^a; 12 . Taitva-cAint&manii VidyaWiushana, 
MSIL. xviii • Hall, 28. 

12 th 0. Vardhamana ’ ; 13 . NySya-mbandka-prakHia, on 7 : Hall, 21. 
’ Son of Gaigefia, author of the famous NySya work, Taiiva-chiniamani. 
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Early lath. Jayadevami^ra; 14. on 12 : Vidyabhushana. 

MSIL. xvm. j . > 

o. 1380 . Madhava; S<irvada.rsaKasar^raha,y^\\ ETr. Cowell 161 
o, 1475 . Vasudeva Sarvabhauma ; 17 . faitva-chinMinani-vyakhn, 
on 13 : Hall, 30; 18 . Sarvabhauma-nirukti, Sen, CC. 81. ' 

o. 1600 . Raghunatha Siromani ; 19 . Tativa-dtdkiti, on 12 : Hall 31 
End 16 th. Mathuranatha ; 20 . Tativa-alokq-rahasya or Mathura- 
nathf, on 12 : Hall, 39, 

o. 1600 . Jagadl^a Tarkalamkara ; 21 . Tattva-didhiti-tiM&nl, on 10 
Hall, 35- 

Early 17 th. Vi^vanatha Panchanana ; 22 . Nyaya-mrorvrittL on 1. 
ETr. Ballantyne, Calcutta. 

Early 17 th. Laugakshi Bhaskara ; 23 . Padartha-mala : Hall, 26. 


G. THE MATERIALISTIC SCHOOL. 

They are called Lokayatikas, Charvgkas or Barhaspatyas. 

Qen. Intro. : Poussin, ERE. viii. 493 ; Garbe, ERE. viii, 138 ; Pizra- 
galli, NSstika^ Chdrvaka e Lokayatika, Pisa, 1907 ; Muller, 55 . 86 ; 94 ; 
Hopkins, GE. 86 ; Haribhadra, Sha(idarsanasamuckchhaya : FTr. Suah, 
Z.ff Miision, ix. 277 ; Madhava, SDS. ch. i : ETr. Cowell, 2. 

H. COMPARATIVE AND CRITICAL PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. 

o. 600 . Samantabhadra, a Dig. Jain; 1 . Aptamimamsa: Gu6rinot, 63; 
Vidyabhushana, MSIL. 23 : contains a review of the various philosophic 
schools. 

o. 600 . Bhavaviveka, a Madhyatnaka Buddhist ; 2 . Tarkajvala : 
criticism of the MImamsa, Sankhya, VaiSeshika, and VManta. Walleser, 
DA V. 7 ; AMG. ii, 367. 

o. 800 . Vidyananda, a Dig. Jain ; 3 . Ashtas&hasrt. In this work he 
criticizes the six Hindu systems, except the Nyaya, and also Buddhism: 
Vidyabhushana, MSIL. 26. , 

Iiate 9 th. Haribhadra, a Svet. Jain ; 4 . Shaddarsanasamuchchhaya, 
a review of six schools. 

1066 . Krisbnamisra, a Vedantist ; 6. Prabodhackandrcdaya, a drama. 

12 th o. Sribarsha, a Vedantist : Macdouell, 330 ; Q. Khandanakkan- 
dakh&dya, a criticism of the Nyaya and other schools, ETr. jha, Allaha- 
bad, 1913 ; see Keith, /iJM.S'. 1916, 377. H. P. Sastrl, I. xlvi. 

1804 . Merutunga, a 5 vet. Jain ; 7 . SJiaddarsanavich&ra \ Gu6rinot, 
393. 

1880 . Madhava, a Vedantist ; 8. Sarvardarianasahgraha, a review of 
sixteen schools : Macdonell, 406, ETr. Cowell, London, 1908. 

vi. The Furanas. 

Gen. Intro. : Orig;in and date : Hopkins, GE. 47 “S 4 ' Pargiter, 
JRAS. 1913, 254; Y\^t, JRAS. igi2, 1046; Keith, 1914, 740, 
V. Sihith, EHl. 21 . The Eynaatio Lists ; Pargiter, PTDKA ; V. Smith, 

B b 2 
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UHL 22 - Keith, 1914, loai. AaalysOTi: Wilson, mtAs, «, 
i-^SS; ^P- I- i-cxvii; Wmtemitz, i, 450. Contents: Pargiter ERE 


Harivamsa. : In^. andanalyet* : Winteroitz, i. 37S. Date ; Jackson 

■r/n T/’ 1 A J 5 » 8 . 539; Ke|h, /RAS. 190S, 173; flopkins, 

*^ 34 ; HTr. Dutt, Caicuitaj 1S97, 

I. Brahma ; Wilson, W^^rks, lii. 8. 

TFJ* T _ 


«th and 17th cents,; Telugu, 
£450, ETr. WiJson, VP ETr. Dntt, Calcutta, 1894* 

4 . Vsjui AMlynln: Wilson, VP. I. xxxv; ^^rks, iii. 140. Date 

1^403'”*’ Harshaeharita, Cowell’s ETr. 73; Winternitr’ 

5 . Bhdgavata'. Wilson, VP. I. xxxix. Tre.; Telugu, 1435; GujarStl 

^ 7 ihc.; GujarStr, 1725 ; Partial Trs ! 

nenffSlI, 1480 ! Brai. 5 ^ijr D 5 s_ TAth r* ♦ T 7 t-*,K*v *-o*. 


pkv^VfiiT T-ol « • 1725; rartiai its * 

Bengali, I4S0 ; Brau, Sur DSs. idth c ; Mar 5 {hi, Eknath, i :8o ; Kanarese. 

Bumauf, Paris, i840lE- ETr 


«jiu r jir. oumoui, jt-aris, £640 IT. : ETr 
^ books) Krishnficharya, Madras, loi^. For 
the ste: /PAS. £9:1,800; 1912, 481. 

e. Wilson, P 7 » EH. ’ ^ 

Patgiter, Calcutta, 1904; ETr, Dutt, 
Tel^u^Tr ^I3th c Cka^imdAaimya, Wortham, JrAs, xiii. 355 

19^3 iii- « 3 . ETr. Dutt, Calcutta, 

0 . Bhaviskjia : Wilson, VP. I. Ixii, 

10. Brakmavaivariai Wilson, fVcitis, iu. qi. 

IE Wilson, VP. I. Ixvii. Tamil Tr., i6th c. 

la. VarShai Wilson, VP, I. Ixx. Telugu Tr., J470. 

Tr^^U^o^^^ ' P- Sastri, I. lii. Partial Telugu 

14 . VSmatiax Wilson, IdP. 1 . Ixjtiv, 

3 CSOO, Tamil, i6tb c 

Kenney ^ Notices, vi. 115, i. 257. ETr 

^ 550 ; ETr. of chaps, i- 


128, SBH, 1916. 
17 . Garuiia ; 


' J r. bcxxiii. ETr. Dutt, Calcutta, 1908 

i^i-i-<AGarudaP. SsrQddkSra,SBH.l^i-i. 

E Malayalim Tr., 17th c. In- 

cludes the Adhydtma~RSm(iyana and the Lalitop&kAySna. 

jiS JISStT- penial ET,., 


Upapura^as: Madhusudana Sarasvatl, PrasiMna-bheda- Wilson, 
1. Ixxxvi. ^ ' 

1. Kdliks : a ^^ta work. 

2. Narasimkai a Vaishnava work. 

3 . Sdmba : a Saura work. 

4 . Saura : Intro, and full analysis, Jahn. 'Zlw Sanra/urdnam. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

5 Djvl Bhagavata ; a 5 akta work. 

7 . Bhargava-. Seshagiri Sastri, STMSS, 1S96-7, p. 151. 

viL Smarta Literatuxe, 

Note. The mass of books which are used by Smiirtas are Vedic litera- 
ture, and are dealt with elsewhere. Here only a few special works which 
spring from the Smarta position are mentioned. Books in Sanskrit 
unless otherwise described. ’ 

1. Baudhdyana Grihyasiiira PariHskiae \ Biihler, SBE. XIV. 

XXX ff. 

2 . The fivefold Atharvasiras V,\ Weber. HIL. i7o FTr 
Kennedy, 346, 442, 443, 491,. 493. 

3 . Garuda P. : see § 206. 

c 1066 . Krishnami^ra ; Smith, EHI. 392 ; 4 . Prabodhachandrodaya ; 
ETr. Taylor, Bombay, 1893; GTr. anon. (Th. Goldstiicker), Kdnigsberg, 
1842; Hindi paraphrase, Ke 5 ava DSsa Mi^ra, Vijnana Gm \ Grierson. 
ZiV. 5S; 1908, U36. ' 

Prob. 13 th 0. ; 6. Yoga- Vasishtha-RdmSyana : ETr. Vihari Lai Mitra 
Calcutta, i8gi. ' ’ 

c 1300. Hemadri; Bhandarkar,£'.ffl3 88. 

Late 14 th. Virejvara ; 7 . Viresvara PadddieOi, a manual of conduct, 
Tirhut ; Sen. HBLL. 140. 

0. 1600 . Raghunandana • %.,As:ht&vimscai Tativa, a manual of con- 
duct, Bengal: &tn, HBLL. 745 .pi. 

Midcundaraj ; 8. Vivekasindhu (Marathi); Acworth, BM. xxiii, 
Mackichan, Indian Interpreter, Jan. 1913, 166 f. 

Before 1660 . Madhusudana Saras vati ; 10 . Prasihdna-bheda : GTr 
Deussen, AGP. I. i. 44 * 

c. 1600 . Alavantar Madavappattar ; 11 . Jndna-Vasishtham, a Tamil 
adaptation of No. 5. 

0. 1660 . Ananta Deva ‘ ; 12 , Smriti Kaustubha, a manual of conduct. 
North India; Hall, 185, 

viii. Vaishnava Literature. 

A, General. 

1 . Purusha SHkia : Rigzreda, x. 90. 

2 . Makdndrdyana ifpanishad, No. 6, p, 364, above. 

3 . Mahdbharata, and vernacular versions. 

4 . Ramdyana, and vernacular versions. 

6. Bhagavadgild. 

B. Bhagavata Literature. 

I. THE BHAGAVATA SAMPRADAYA. 

Note. Bhagavatas are interested in all the hooks used by Smartas and 
in general Vaishnava literature as well. Here only works springing from 
the community are mentioned. All books in Sanskrit. 

t Son of Apadeva, author of the ApadetfS, above, p. 367. 
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4 thi or 6tli. 1. Hativathsa, or at least the passages on Vishna and 
Siva. See 5 l6i. 

2. VaikhSnasa SamhitSs: Appaya Dlkshita, quoted in Chanda, 
lAH. 100 ; Schrader, IP AS, 55 ; ^snagiri Rao, STmSS. 1893-6, p. 6. 

7 th or 8th. S. Apti : see § 206. 

4. Skanda U., No. 68 , p. 364, above; Jacob, EAU. 15. 

o, 600 . 6. BMzcivata P . : see 1 272. 

6. Nirada^haktisutra : Text and ETr. Sifilsa, SSH . ; ETr. 
Sturdy, London (Watkins), 1904, 

7 . S&ndilya-bhakti~si^tra-. ETr. Cowell, Calcutta, 1878; Text and 
ETr. with SvapneSvara’s comm., Paul, SBH. 1911. Comma, also by 
Muralfdasa, a Mara{ha Vallabha, and NarayanatTrtha of the 17th c.; 
Hall, 143. 

8 . V&atdffva, and 9 . Gopichandtma Upanisbads, Nos. 73 and 119, 
p. 364, above : Jacob, EAU. 5-7 ; ETr. lA. 1887. 

c, ISOO. Vopadeva ; 10 . Muktsphala and 11 . HarililH, both on the 
Bhdgavata P. t Bhandarkar, E/fZ). 89; 3542 ; 3533. 

o. 1400 . I$rfdhara ; 13 . Bhdgaritatn-bhlhj^rtha'ddpikd, comm, on 5. 

Srf-lSukachiirya ; 18 . iuka-bhashya on Vtdanta-siitras ] text m 
Telugu characters, T. VenkatdchSrya, Bangalore, 1892. 


2. LITERATURE OF MARATHA BHAKTAS. 

Gen. Intro. ; Bhandarkar, VS, 87 ff. ; Acworth, SM, Intro. ; Macnicol, 
‘The Indian Poetry of Devotion,’ Hibbert Journal, 191?; Macnicol, 
Psalms of Mari^hd Saints, an anthology in ETrs., Calcutta, 1919. All 
literature in MarStht. 

0. 1280 . Jnan^vara; L JMsusvarf) 2. SvdUtn&nubkava-, Z.Hari- 
4 . Amriiclnubhava', 6. CMftgdeva Pdsashti (possibly spurious). 
ETrs. of a few hymns and a few selections from the JMnes 7 >an in 
Macnicol, PMS. 

a, 1300 . Muktabai ; 6. AbhangS', ETrs. Macnicol, PMS. 

0 . 1426 . Ndmdev; 7 , Abhangs-, ETrs. of MarSthi Abhahgs : Bhan- 
darlmr, PIS. 90 ff.; Macnicol, PmS.\ Patwardhan, Indian Interpreter, 
April, 1913, Hindi hymns, MBV. i. 254: ETr. Macauliffe, vi. 40. 

c. 1426 . Trilochan ; 8. Hindi hymns : ETr. Macauliffe, vi. 78. 

o. 1640 . Bh 3 nu Das; 8. Abhangs. He was the grandfather of 
Eknath. 

d. 1808 . Eknath ; 10 . EknStht Bhdgmai ; ETrs, of passages : Mac- 
nicol, Indian Theism, 270; PMS.-, 11 . Chatnslekf BhUgmat-, 12 . Bhd- 
•udrtha Rdnulyana ; 13 . Haripdth, 

1608 - 49 . TufcarSm ; 14 . Abhangs’. complete ETr,, Fraser and Marathe, 
Madras, 1909, &c.; select ETrs. Bhandarkar, KS'.94-9; Macnicol, Z’il/.S’ ; 
Barnett, HI. 60; Rawlinson, Shivaji, Oxford, 1915, 114—16. 

1608 - 81 . RSm Das; 16 , Das^ocUta', Rawlinson, op. cit., 116-22, 
including a few translations. 

1678 - 1738 . SiTdhara; 10 . RSma Vijaya, &c.; ETrs. in Bell, Some 
Translations from the Marathi Poets, Bombay, 1913, pp. 3-25, 167-209. 

18 th 0. Mahipati ; 17 . Santa Lildmriia (1757) ; 18 . Bhahta Vijaya 
(1762); 19 . Kathct Sirimrita (1765); *20. Bhc^ta Lildmrita (1774); 
21 . Santa Vijaya I 'E.Tt. Bdl, op. cit., 27-42, 
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3. MADHVA LITERATURE. 

G-en. Intro. : Padinanabhachar,Z7W; Krishnasvvami Iyer,.^?f 

Madras ; Grierson, ZiJZ'. viii. 332 ; Bhandarkar, F'.i’. 57 • Ma- 
dhava, .Ji?.?. V : Cowell, 87. Books in Sanskrit, unless otherwise described 

1109-1278. Madhva : for his works, see Padmanabhachar, 196 , 
Bhandarkar, Ji. 1882-3, 207; 1. SHtra-bhashya, on VedSnia^sutras i 
ETr. S. Subba Rau, Madras, 1904 ■ V^.Anuvyakhyana (verse), on Veddnta- 
sutras\ 3. Gitd-bkdshya] 4. BAagavata-tatparya-nirnaya y 5. Mdkd~ 
bhdraia-tdtparya-nirnaya y 6. Bhashyas on ten Upanishads: see above, 
p. 365 ; V. Ten Prakaranas, or special treatises, including Tanira-sdra 
on the ritual. 

liate ISth. Trivikramaj 8. Tattva-pradtpikd, on i. 

liate 13tli. Padmanabhatirtba ; 9. Sanydya-ratnavali, on 3. 

c. 1840. Jayatlrtha; 10. Tattva-prakdUkS,, on i; Nydya-sudha., 
on 2. 

c. 1360. NSrayana" Manimanjari y and 13. pole- 

mical works : summary, Krishnaswatni Iyer, op. cit, ; Grierson, ERE, 
vni 332, 

c. 1380. Madhava ; 14. Sarvadarianasahgraha^ cb, v : Cowellj 87. 

c. 1400, Vishnu Port ; 15. Bhatiratn&vaU : Text and ETr., SB// vn 
16. Adhydima Rdnidyaigt, in Kan. ; contains a Madhva interpola- 
tion; Padmanabhachar, Z7‘Af. 133. 

16th o. Vyasa-raja-svamT ; 17. Chandrika, on No. lo j 18. NydySmnia, 
a criticism of Sankara's VedSnta y 19. Tarka-tdtfdava, a criticism of the 
Nyaya, 

16th o. Puraiiidara Das, Kanaka Das, Vitthala Das, Vehkata Das, 
Vijaya Das, Krishna Das : writers of Kan. hymns : Rice,'frZ. 59, ETrs. 
Cover, PSSI, lyff. 

18th e. Varaha Timraappa Das, Madhva Das : writers of Kan. hymns : 
Rice, KL. 59. ETrs. Cover, FSSI. 

20. Harikaiha,mritasdra : popular Kan. book on doctrine, 

18th c. Chidananda; 21, Hari-bkakti-rasdyanai Kan. work on devo- 
tion : Rice, KL. 60. 


4. EARLY RADHA LITERATURE. 


1. Gopdlatdpaniya and Krishna Upanishads, above,- p. 364, Nos. 106, 
107. 

2. Gopdlasahasrandma : the thousand names of Krishna. lOM. 


No. 2536. 

3. Ndrada Pcmcharatra : an old Vaishnava Saihhita, seemingly used 
and interpolated by Vishnusvainis and Vallabhacharyas; Schrader, IP AS 
No, 71, p. 8 ; Bhandarkar, VS. 40, 86. 


5. VISHNUSVAMI LITERATURE, 
lathe. Vishnusvami ; 1. : 2. Vedanta-suira-bhdshya , 

3 Bhdgavaia-bhdshyay 4. Vishnu-rahasyay 5. Tattvatraya. 

c. 1300. ^rikantamisra; Q. Sakara-siddhi : Madhava, 5i?3'. : Cowell, 

141 ; 142. , , ■ . 

c. 1400. Bilvamahgala or Lilasuka ; 7. Krtsknakan^mrita. 

Varadaraja ; 8 . Bhdgavata-lagku-tiM : MS. in Library of Sanskiit 
College, Benares. 
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6. NIMBARKA LITERATURE, 


VS. Si; Gtoy/sf,, MaikurS, 147, .g. 


div.'^STS'f f“ "•«•• 


Schrader, JPAS. 7- whf. iv. ks. 

13 th e. Nimbarka; 2 . Ved&tUa-^jita-sauraika a vritti at, ti,* 

ET^. or , 

Ved$ni<^ 

DeSyT'i 

'■ ^(tit^voiia.siddhdftta-situka, on 6. 

No^^if Hall, 1 13 ; 10 . sflections from 

Early ISth. HarivySsa Deva; 11. D<daiiom. 4 hashya, on 5 : Hall 1 1 .; 
for^klmn Sri Bhatf ; 12. HindThymns’ 

13 . ArisAna-jan»ta‘kh<t^a of Bntkm<t-vaw<tria P. 


7 . CHAITANYA LITERATURE. 


<^ii. Intro.: Wilson, 15a; Sen. HBI / « rr ■ vr mk 

1- i-e. note-book, of very dubious 

Bb 5 gavaia Kumara Gosvfiml ^Istrl art 
{.'^ “ ^rl-Chaitanya Yuga,' in SAhiiya. SaiHAml 13 ^ 

a-K^cha(Sansk.): Sen, CU. 109. 

Lwl ifti (Sansk) : Sen, CC. 88. 

^Sitrly^ lotlL, J^^rahaai Satkar': 4 . Hymns ' Sfcn f^C rnn 

i «; h.„L" i„,“ir.'^f^~' 

d 1^' «; Hynins- Sen,' a;. loy 

d. 1681 . Rupa (works in Sansk.) : Sen, VLMB. a6 : 7 . 


; 13. BhaktiratnUmriimindhtf ; and 14, 

M leSarA ■ IK wm _ i> _ . ' ... 


companions arc gopis incarnate ^ *-o. .onaRtfratjUimritaiindhu • and 14 

yoT/a. Gupta , 18 . Chattanyackariia (Sansk) ; Sen; VLMB. 

Sen; “■ (Sansk drama) , 
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c. 1670. Vrindavana Das; 20. Chaiianyabhagavaia, A-Ti. 
VLMB.j^\ HBLL.i, 6 ^\ %1l. Niiydaatida^vatksa-visiara, S&if VLMB, 
164. 

c. 1675. Lochana Das ; 22. Ckaitanyamahgal, Sen,. VLMB. 80. 

0. 1678. Jayananda; 23. Chaiianyamangal, Sen, VLMB. 80 ; HELL. 

471. 

1681. Krishna Das Kaviraj ; 24. Chaitanyacharitamrita, Sen, HBLL. 
477; VLMB.i'i. ETr, of middle section, Saxkar, C/’T'. 

17,1680-1010, Jiva (works in Sansk.) ; 25. SMsandarMa, Theology , 
26. Krishnarchd-n^ipika, Ritual ; 27. Kra 7 imiant{arbha, comm, on 
Bhdgwvata P . ; 28. Comm, on Brahma S . ; and many other works : 
Sen, VLMB. 40. 

PI. 1610-40. Govinda Das, Jfiana Das, Balarama Das, and other 
hymn- writers : Sen, VLMB.i 8 S', 197- 

c. 1626. Nityananda Das ; 29. Premmnldia, history of sect in verse : 
Sen, VLMB. 

1704. Visvanatlra. Chakravartl ; SO, Comm, on Bhdgavata P . : Sen, 
VLMB. 177. 

Eaorlyieth. Narahari Chakrayartl ; 31. BhakHratndkara,\MX.<y!:y of 
sect: Sen, VLMB.. 177. 

Early 18th. Vaishnava Dds ; 32, PadakaJpatani, anthology of the 
hymns : Sen, HBLL. 563. 

Early 18th- Baladeva ; 38. Govinda-bMshya (Sansk,), on Vedania- 
sUtras'. ETr. S. C. Vasu, SBH. v. 

8. VALLABHiCHlRYA LITERATURE. 

Oen. Intro. : Wilson, 119; Bbandarkar, VS. 76 ; History of the 
Sect of Maharajas, or VaUabfidch&iyas, in WesUrn India, London, 1865 ; 
Grawse, M.. 283; 395; Hall, 145-6. For Vallabha lit, in Braj, see 
Growse, M. 295; Grierson, LH., pp, 20 ff. Lit. in Sansk., unless other- 
wise described. 

1479-1531, Vallabha ; 1. Brahma~sntra-anubJiashya, on the Vedanta- 
suiras ; 2. Tattva-dipa-nibandha, a manual of his system ; 3. Prakasa, 
comm, on 2, by Vallabha, with 4. Avarana-bhahgaDydkhya, a super- 
comm. on 3, by Pitambara. Nos. 3, 3, and 4 together form the Vidyd- 
vatjayanti ‘, 5 . Sri~subodhint,oryVti& Bhdgavata P.) 6. Gdyatrl-bhdshya; 
1. Jaiminiya-siiira-bhdshya'. Hall, 20S ; 8. Sitidhdnta Rakasyai 7 ext 
and ETr. Growse, M. 285 ; 9. Kt-ishna-prcma-amrJta, with gloss by 
Viflhalnath. 

c. 1640. Vitthalnath ; 10. Ratna-vivarana : Growse, M. 295 ; Gner- 
son, LH. 30. 

c. 1650. Krishna Das ; 11. Prem-ras-)-as (Braj) : Grierson, LH. 21 

1651. Gokulnath; 18, Chaurdsl A'<T;-/<r(Braj) : Lyall, EB.^dii. 487, 
Wilson, 132; Growse, d/,296. 

Late 18th, Sur Das : Grierson, LH. 21 ; Prasad, SBS. ii. 55 ; MB V. 
1. 269. 13. S»r Sagar, Trs. in Braj Irom Bhagavaia P . ; 14. Sfersdra- 

vaR, an anthology from the Sftr Sagar, 

0, 1600. Giridharajt ; 15, Suddfuidvaita-rnartanda, 

BSlakrishna Bhatta ; 16. Prameyarafndrnava. 

o. 1743. Braj Bast' Das; 17. Braj Bilas, Braj poem on Radba, 
Grierson, Z//, 97 ; Growse, d/. 75 n. 
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17e7-18&2, U^ySram ; IS, Many works in (‘.ujarili, &c,: jfhaven, 
MCL. 216 . 


9. RADlhl-VALLABHl LrrKRATURE. 

aen. Intro,: Growse, M. 199 j Grietsoh, LH. aS; ERE. x, 559. Lit. 
in Hindi, untess otherwise described. 

o. 1680 . Hari Vaiti^a • 1 . Radha-sudha'tsidhi (Sansk.) : Text and ETr 
of 26 stanzas, Growae, M. 204; % CAaunisf Puda: or HR C&aafltsi 
DMm: Text and ETr. of J2 stamas, Growse, Af. so8 ; 3 , Padti, 
hymns. 

Early 17 th. Dhruva Ms • 4 . and many other works: 

Growse, M. 216. 

Damodar Dds ; 6 . Sevak~&Snl, and other works, Growse, M. too, 
2 i 6; Wilson, 5 «/r, 177. 

10. HARI D.^SI LITERATURE. 

Qon. Intro. : Giowsc, Ai. 217; Grierson, LH. 59. Lit. in Hindi. 

o. 1800 . Hari Dds. Life and Selections, Prasdd, .SBR^ ii. 67 ; 1 . SAdhd- 
ran SiddA&ni : Text and ETr. Growse, Af. 32 j ff. ; 2 . A'as pa<ia, hymns, 
3 . SAutratAari'Wu'r'd^a. 

0 . 1660. Biharit^i D&s ; 4. /Wm. hymns ; one hymn in Text and ETr 
Growse, Af. 222 . There were several other writers. 

II. SVAMi NARAYAEH LITERATURE. 

Qen. Intro ; Monier Wiiliatns, BH. 148; Russell and Hira Lai, i. 326 ff 
TAe SirAmi’Ndrdya)^ Education Society's ITess, Bombay, 1887. 

Early 19 th. Svdml Nar&yana ; 1 . SiE^Ad-piltri: a Sanskrit code of 
ala precepts, accompanied by a long commentary : Monier Williams, 
BH. 148, 

Much Gujarati verse by Prem&nand, BrahmSaand, MuktSnand, Niskul- 
dnand, and other ascetics : Jhaveri, AiGL. 18 1 ; 199 ff. 

12 . RADHA-KRISHNA POETRY, LITERARY AND 
UNSECTARIAN. 

lAte 13 th. Jayadeva ; E CiUtg<n/inda (Sansk.) : Macdonell, 344. ETr. 
Arnold, Londmi, 1881; GTr. Riickert, Leipzig; ETr. Gourtiliier, Pans, 
1904 ; 2 . Radha-Krishna songs in BengSii attributed to him : Sen, HBLL. 

0 . 1400 . Chandl Das ; 3 . Bongs in Bengali ; Sen, HBLL. 1 15. ETr. 
of two songs, Beames, lA. 1873, 187. 

16 th o, VidyUpati ; 4 . Songs in Maithili : Sen, HBLL. 1 35 ff. Text 
and ETr. Grierson, Inin^ductton U the Maithilt Language^ Calcutta, 
1882 ; LH. 9. ETr. of over loo songs from the BengiUi text, Coomara- 
swamy, Vidydpaii, Bahgiya Faddbali, London, 1 91 5. 

16 th o. Umapati; 6. Songs in Bengali and in Maithili; Sen, VLMB. 
1-9,’ where the text of three of the songs is given. Grierson, IJL. li. 

^ Mr. Sen IdentiHes this Umapati with the Sanskrit poet Umapati Dhaia rcfer«d 
to by Jayadeva at the beginning of the GUdgevinda, but the evidence tends to the 
conclusion that the author of the Bengali poems was a contemporary of Vidyapnti 
See Miira Bandhu Vinode., i, 350. 
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Iiate I€tli. Naxsingh Mehta; 6. Songs in Gujarati and Hindi: Jhaven, 
MGL. 35 ff.; text of two Hindi songs in Prasad, SES. ii. 78 (date 
erroneous). 

Iiate 15 th. MlraBai; 7 . Songs in Braj and Gujarati : afewBraj songs 
m Prasad, SBS. ii. 68. One Braj song in ETr., Macauliffe, vi. 342. 
Gujarati songs : see Jhaveri, MGL. 29. Date erroneous in all three 
works. See also i. 297. 

leth and 17 th. Numerous Maithill poets. Sen, FZd/A 7, 

1660 . Bihari Lai Chaube; 8. Sat Sai : 700 couplets in Hindi in praise 
of Krishna: Grierson, LH. 75. 

9 . Malayalim songs : Gover, 248 ; 255. 

C. Pancharatra Literature. 

I. GENERAL. 

1, Pancharatra sections in MBH. ; see above, § 105. 

. 2 . Vishnu and other Purinas. 

3 . Maha, Narayana, Aimabodha, and Subala Upanishads, Nos. 44, 45, 
46, and 55, p. 364, above. 

4 . The Saihhit 3 .s: Schrader, IPAS ; GovindEcbaxya., /EAS. ipii, 935; 
Iyengar, Outlines, 174. 

2. SRi-VAISriNAVA LITERATURE. 

Lit. in Sanskrit, unless otherwise described. 

7 th to 8 th. The Alvars ; 1 . Hymns in Tamil : Govindicharya, The 
Holy Lives of the Askvars, Mysore ^uncritical but useful) ; K. Aiyangar, 
AJ chs. vii, XV, xviii, xix; S. Aiyangar, TS, chs. viii, xi; Barnett, 
BMCTB. vi. Nammalvar’s works are held to represent the Vedas (K. 
Aiyangar, A I. 398)) thus : 

a. Tiruvirutiam : Rik. 

b. Tiruvoymoli : Samai 

c. Tiruvasiriyami Yaji 

d. Periyatiruvandadix 
o. 1000 , Nathamuni : Govindacharya, R. ch. i ; Rajagppalachanar, 

VRI. i^ii ; 26 ; 2 . Ndldyira Prabandham, the hymns of the Alvars (Tam.) 
edited for study and singing; 3 . Nydya-taitva\ 4 , Yoga-rahasya'.^^, 17. 

c. 1050 . Yamuna, or Alavandar ; Govindacharya, R. ch. iii Raja- 
gopalachariar, VR[. 26-49 > Siddhi-iraya ; Text, Benares ; 6. Agama- 
^ramd^a : Text, Benares ; 7 . Gitdrtha-sahgraha ; 8. Alamanddrastoira ; 

9 . Ratnastotra : a few verses in ETr. Barnett, HI. 42, 

o. 1080 . Yadava Praka^a or Govinda-jtya (Ramanuja’s former guru) , 

10 . Yati-dhdnna-samuckckhaya, a work on ^rl-Vaishnava sannyasis . see 
Govindacharya, R. 74. 

o. 1060 - 1137 . Ramanuja : Keith, ERE. x, 572- Life : Tamil life by 
Pinbalagla-Perumal-Jlya : ETr. Govindacharya, M^as, 1906 ; bnef 
life, Rajagopalachariar, VRI. 50-77; a life called Achdryafiarickarya, 
Rama Misra ^astrl, Benares. System: Thibaut, SBE. xxxiv._ Intro. ; 
Sukhtankar, TVR.-, Bhandarkar, VS. 5off.; 11 . Veddrtha-sahgraha : 
Hall, 116; 12 . on the Veddnta-sdtrasi ETr. Thibaut, SBE, 

xlviii ; ETr. Rahgacharya and Aiyangar, Madras, 1899 ; 13 . Gitd- 
hhdshya\ ETr. Govindacharya, Madras, 1898; 14 . Veddnta-sdrai see 


IS. 

Atharvan, 


^Dravida Veda. 
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rath? VoS" * t’fAm.) : ETr. pLthasi- 

/CSpaS^l” f - ■^“^«i‘'**w, »™, <,» 

« ch. iv. Cowcit 

I ff,; RaftgachS, 



MlmaiiisA; 26 . ASwl/r^M " 5 *’ : M&c 

2fc,‘/y-iv .S 

‘ >< Wp»l»cl».ria, W. .3.ff, 

^oa«oo, App.>;a.a«u, 

isss'.'r y!S]^r,h^- * »«» 

3. MANBHAU literature. 

L (/.: No. U3, p.364. 

q‘ ' Schrader, /PAS\ 7. 

4. literature of NARASriClHA SECT, 

Intro. and GTr.Deussen^F^/F" icV r tA 

/F^S-. 752. Cf. also \Veber, Jf/l, 167; Schlader, 

i mSS: jaMrsih'^j),Ss;“8,Yj,'3-=- ,300. 
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5. RAMAITE LITERATURE. 

A. Early Sanskrit Works. 

1. Ramdyana, vi, 1 19. 

2. Samkshepa RamOyana ; 1 00 slBicas from the first book of the Rd>na- 
yana, for children. 

Rama-purua-tapiimya ZA; Rama-uttara-tapaniyaU, Intro 

and GTr. Deussenj SUV. 802. Cf. also Weber, MIL. 168; Schrader, 
IPAS, 121. 

Agastya-SpHkskna-samv&da'. Schrader, IPAS.f>\ referred to in 
AdAyafma-RdMdyana, III. ii. 26; IV. iv. 30-1 ; VI. v. 9. 

11th. e. Darnodaramisra ; 6. Hattuman JVdtaka, a drama, ETr. Wilson, 
mil. 363. 

c. 1300. 7. Adhydtma Rdmaya ^ : ETr. Lala Baij Nath, SBH. 1913. 

8. Adbkuta Ramayana ; Text, ^rivenkatesvara Press, Bombay. 

BhusuTtdi Ramayatta'. Grierson, 1912, 797. 

E. Early Hindi Hymns. 

Early IBth. Sadana ; 1, Hymns : Prasad, pBS. ii. 36. ETr 
Macauliffe, vi. 84. 

Early Ifitli. Beni ; 2. Hyrrins ; ETr. Macauliffe, vL 88. 

c. 1425. Namdeva: see above, under Maratha Bhaktas ; 3. Hymns 
Prasad, SBS. ii. 28 ; ETr. Macauliffe, vi. 17; 40. 

o. 1425. Trilochana ; 4. Hymns : ETr, Macauliffe, vi, 76 ; 78. 

C. The RAmAnandis. 

c. 1400-70. Ramananda; art. 5., Jan. 1920: 1, Hymns; Wilson, 
kecU^ 46 ; Grierson, LH. 7 ; ERE. x. 569. ETr. Macauliffe, vi. 105. 

Born 1426. Pipa ; 2. Hymns : Prasad, SBS. ii. 28. ETr. Macauliffe, 
VI. III. 

Bate 16tli. Rai Das ; 3. Hymns Prasad, SBS. i, 35 ; ii. 32 ; Bhan- 
darkar, VS. 74 ; Grierson, ERE. x. 560. ETr. Macauliffe, vi. 316. 

Bate 16th. Sena; 4. Hymns: Bhandarkar, F5. 74. ETr. Macauliffe, 


VI. 120. 

1632-1623. TulsI Das: Grierson, LH. 42; JRAS. I903, 447 ff. 
Theology, Thibaut, SBE. xxxiv, p. cxxvii; Carpenter, Theology (p Tvkt 
Dds, Madras, 1918; 6. Ranta-charit-rndnas-. Grierson, JRAS. 1912, 
794; 1913, 133; 1914, 416. ETr. Growse, Allahabad, 1897 ; 6 . Gtta- 
bali\ the story of Ram in JRAS, 1903, 4S2 ; 7. KabittabaMx 

the story of Ram in songs; JRAS. 1903, 453; 8. Binay Pattnka: 
hymns to Ram: JRAS. 1903, 454- Other works: Grierson, LH. 45 f- 
Selections: Prasad, SBS. i- 7i,* 239; 79 - ETr. of extracts: Bhan- 

darkar, VS. 75 f. 

c, 1600. Nabhaji, 9. Bhakta-mala : Grierson, JRAS. 1909, 607 ; 1910, 
87; 269. 

1674-1682.* Maluk Das ; 10. Poems : Growse, iJ/. 230 ; Prasad, SBb 
1. 99; ii. 102 ; Wilson, Sects^ 100; Grierson, ERE. viii, 374, 

1712. Priya Das. 11. Gloss on Bhakta Mala ; Grierson, LH. 86 ; 


MBV. y, 390; ii. 607. ^ 

12, AgastyaS., including Ramananda’s life: text and Hindi Tr., 
R5,tnaNarayana Das, 1904 : Bhandarkar, PIS'. 67 n. 2: this is the 
Stiftksh^-sawvada, No. 5, above. 


' These dates come from his living descendants : Prasad, SBS, i. 99* 
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D. Reformed Literature. 

A. KaHIK THE K.ARIRFAKTH, 

1,440--1SIS. KabSr; L P<x;mss Y'egti'ott, iSiim> £'A£, vii. 

633; Shah, Ihjai: »f knbh\ HanJirfJMr, tJ. P.> *9*7; Wilson, Stcts, 6S. 
His mystidam: Evelyn Underhill in Ts^ore, Om Hnndnd Fotms of 
Kabtr, Londwi, S913. KTr. of fUftt, Shali, op, eit. £Tra, of selections. 
Tagore, op. cit, ; Wilson, op. au ?g; Westcott, op. ck. ; BhandarJar, 
FA. 70 ; Mscauliffe, vi. 123 , 

5. Prayer Book of !he K-abirp-aiitfe : Powlett, t/imtr, 
60-9, including fragments in ETr. 

8. PuKtf O'rtinib^ the Service Book of the K.ablrpanth : Westcott, 
128. 

Dhanf Dharm Dfcs; 4 . Poems: Prasad, S/iS. ij. 37 j Shttb,i 9 i 7 irA 17 , 
iljr^F. 5. 256; 35A 

1729. Nsi/ASfs: analysis, Wcgicott, J4J. 

6 , mar Mi//', analysis, Westcott, 148. 

B. The Sikhs. 

Qen. Intro.; MacaulsflTe; Trampp, Adi Cirtmth, London, 1870, 
Dorothy Field, 7'A« Religion o/ihi Ssi-ks, London, *914. 

1469 ' 1638 . NStutk; 1 . Hymns; 2 , AVVrfA’fr'rt ADwdrlwt ; d- AtMula 

ma. 

d. 1674 , Airtar Dlia ; 4 . Hymns, 

<L 1681 . RSm D 4 s ; S. Hymns, „ 

d. 1606 , Arjaii ; 6. Hymns ; 7 - Adi linmfh x ETr. Macailliffe ; partial 
ETr. Trumpp ; a few pieces in ETr. Dorothy Fkltl. 

lAte 16 th, Cnir l>S,s; 8. Rhai Gvr DAs H W&rx partial ETr. 
Macanliffe, IV. 341, 

d, 1708 . Gobind Singh ] 0 . (franlk of the Tenth Guru ; 10 . Ponj- 
granthf the Prayer Book. 

C. The Dapopanth. 

Gen. Intro. : Traill, ERE, jv. 385. 

I 644 - 180 S. DadS; 1 . BanD Prasad, i, 235 j it. 90, ETr of 
two chapters, Siddon6,/cf AA. vt. 484 ; reproduced, Wilson, Seets^ !o6. 
FL 1600 . R^jab DJs ; 2 . Mnl, 

1608 - 1689 . Siindar DSs ; 3 . BUkI ; 4 . GfA-n-Smtudni ; 6. Sundar 
Vilds. Selections: Purohita Harin.nrayana, Sirndnrs&r, Benares, 1918, 
Prasad, SBS. i, 106; ii. 107. 

Nischal DSs; 6. Vithdrassganxx Text, Bombay, 1900; 7 . VritH 
Prabh&kara, 

o. 1740 . Giridhar Kabraya ; 8. A'uiidi/tyg. 

D. Lae Dasis. ' 

Gen. Intro. : Powlett* Uhmtr, 53, including a few pieces in ETr. 

E. Satnamis. 

Gen. Intro, : Sarkar, 1916,383; Wilson, AfcA, 356; Bhap- 

achSrya, UCS. 491 ; Russell and Hira Lai, 307. 

0 , 1760 . JagjivanDas; 'It, Gydu Praitts x %■ Mahdprcday, ^. Praiham 
Granihx Prasad, SBS, i. Ijy; ii. 130; Grierson, IM, 87. 
o. 1770 . DulanDas; 4 . Poems: Prasad, AAA. i, 133; ii. 157. 


\ 
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F. Charan Dasis. 

Gen. Intro. ; Grierson, ERE. iii. 365. 

1703-82. Charan Das ; 1, Works : Grierson, ERE. iii. 36S ■ Prasad 
^^BS. i. 14Z, 247; ii, 179; Wilson, SW/s, 178. ’ ’ 

o 1750. Sah^o Bril; 2. Poems: Prasad, .SW.S'. i. 154 ; ii, igi, 
c 1760. Daya B 5 J ; 3. Poems; Prasad, SBS. i, i67;’ii. 194 .' 


ix. Saiva Literature. 

A. General Saiva Literature. 

1 Sanskrit: used kverywhere. 

1 Satanulriya, a hymn in the Black Yajurveda, Tiiittirlya 5 ., IV v 
Keith, TS. ii. 353 ; also White Yajus, xvi : Griffith, 140. Recited in 
Saiva temples every morning. 

2. Svetahiatam U.\ No. 8, p. 364, above. 

3 . ^aiva sections in MHB., especially Sivasahasranama. See § 109. 

4 . ^aiva Upanishads ; see § X12. 

6 iiaiva Puranic documents : sec §§ 159 ; 206 ; 226. 

6, Malvmmasta'va : Text and ETr. Arthur Avalon, Calcutta, 1917, 

7. irndnandalahart, a poem for children. 

II. Vernacular, and therefore Loc.al, eut not Sectarian. 

a Tamil: 

6th. or 6th. Nakkira Deva; 1 . Eirumuruhatiuppadai', Barnett, 
BMCTB. iii ; Fraser, ERE. v. 23. 

15 th a. Aruna-giri ; 2 . Tirn-puhal. 

16 th c. Varatuhga Pandya ; 3 . LihRa Pnrana. 

16 th c. Ativirarama Pandya ; 4 . Kfirma Purana, 

17th c. Paranjoti; 6 . Tim-Vilaiy~ddar~puranmn'. Pope, T'K, pp, xvii, 
xxxvii; BMCTB. vi. 

Mid 17 th. Siva-guna-yogt ; 6. Viveka-cMnfatnat}i, a ^aiva cyclo- 
paedia, 

17 th e. Siva Prakasa SvamT ; 7 . Tamil Tr. of Prahhu = lihga = tila 
(No. 16, p. 387, below) : Rice, KL. 49 ; 8. Tam. Tr. of Siddkanta = h- 
khamani. No. 6, p. 387, below. 

17 th c. KumaraguruparalvamI ; 6, Religions poems. 

1786 . ^sva-jnana-yogT ; 10 . Kdnchi-pnrdna. 

b. Telugu: 

0 1400 . Vemana : Life, Vemana, Ramakrishna Ran, Madras. 
1 . PadyamulUf Verses: ETr. Brown, The Verses of Vemana, republished, 
Madras, 1911 ; Partial ETr. Gover, FBSI. 269 ff. ETr. of a few verses, 
Barnett, HI. 109. 

c. 1420 . ;^rmath and others: 2 , portions of Skanda P. 

0. 1600 . Rajalinga; 8. P. 

e. 1560 . Haribhadra ; 4 , Matsya P. 

c. Bengali : 

Not a large literature : Sen^, HBLL. 235 ff. 

o. 1760 . Rameivara ; \. Sivayana'. Sen, 249. 
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d. 

Mid 18 th. Xivilnand ; 1 . Lyrics: jti;iv«:ri, i6i. 

e. NJaJayaHjn: 

17 th Cf. 1. / *. ; !tnd S. Brnkmitniia P. 

t Mar»!iiS : 

18 th e. Jfidiiadeva ; 1 . Atnrifi^fsu^fiifVtf. 

MuksmdarAj ; S. MSkisik:mbk<u 

g. Krinurese : 

iVth c. Sahajiln.-inda ; 1 . Rice, A'/-. 6o n. 3. 

B. Literature of Pasupata ^aivas. 

I. LAKUU^A-PA.'SuI’ATAS. 

<J&n. latro. ; R. IX Hhandarkarf ////>’ A’^d . 7 . 1908, 151; ARAD 
1906-7, 179; IJhajidarkar, VS. 116 ff. 

1, Vkytf P.f ehs. si, xiv, xv, xxisif iJhgn ch. vii; R’ar/m P., pti, 
ch. 3 iii ; SiPii P., V.lyaviva S., pi. ii, chs. ix-x. 

8. Early philoswphical texts, afstrais, bliashyas, karikSs, now Itst . 
M/>dI).ava, vi : Cowell, 103 ; Rhandiarkai’, VS. ito-u 

Q. 1880 . Madhavft ; 8, LiikuUM-Pk.wp,!/a, S/XS\ vi j C'oweli, 103 

2. kArAlikas. 

Intro,: Uhandarkar, VS. n8, IS7. 

3. (; 0 RAK.SHAN. 4 THfH. 

Gon. Sjatro. : VViisoR, .S,x/x, 313; Crkrson, /lA’/u v 5 . 338; Garbe, 
.VF. 42; Richy.nl Schmidt, Fith>£ «««' Faktrtum, Berlin, 1908. Books 
in Sanskrit, unless otherwise dcscrihcd, 

o. 1200. GorakshanStlia ; 1. Nitf/ta-yitgiS ; Hall, 15 ; 8. Coraksha^ 
mUtkax Hall, 18; JnAnAmrittf •. Hail, tj; 4 - Gtwahka-kalpa'. Wilson, 
.S*'/r, 3 i6; 6. Gorakskii'Siukasrankmtf. Wilson, ib. ; 0 . Hindi works m 
verse attributed to hisn: A/6‘F. 1 . 241. 

SviitsnSrftma ; 'I. Hatka~yOff(i~pradipikA.,<:A\X''. Hall, ig. Text and 
ETr. iti SBH. 

8. Gheramia SnMiiA ; Text and ETr. in SBH. GTr, in Richard 
Schmidt, Ojp. cit. 

9. Siva Saikhiiii : Hall, 14 ; 17, Text and ETr., S. C. Vasu in SBH. 

10 . Hafha-sahieia-cAandriid i H0JI, ty. 

Madidhara ; 11 . Gfrraksha-padilhati •. a Hindi Tr. of No. 4, with 
a bhAshya. 

The following works are used by Kanphata Yogis to-day, and some 
of them are attributed to Goraksha : VUvAfumda, T . ; SiMha-siddhdHia>- 
paddhati {see Hall, 15); NiraBjann P,\ VrsgiMiudijaH Gi^xtkshtt- 
kaumuiB ; G«rakska~git& j Gomksha-puHchaya. 

C. Literature of Agamic ^aivas. 

I. GENERAL. 

, The Saiva Agamas : See Ram^a ^astri’s ETr. of Appaya Dikshita's 
SivarkamamcBpikS., No. 7, p, 3S5 ; Chatterji, KS. 7 ; Schomerus, SS. 7-23 
{chronology erroneous), _ ETr. of parts of the Mrigtndra A. (the first 
section of the KAinika A.) in the Siddhdnta DipikA, iv ffl 
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3. SANSKRIT SCHOOL OF SAIVA SIDDHANTA. 

All books in Sanskrit. 

1 . Early writers, otherwise unknown, mentioned by Madhava 
SDS, vii. ^ ’ 

c. 1380 . Madhava; 2 . Saiva Bariana, SDS. vii; ETr. Cowell 112 
o, 1400 . Srikantha Sivacharya'; 8 . SaivaBMskya on Ve.dmta~suti as 
Partial ETr. in the Siddhania pipika, i ff. 

IBth. c. Sarabhudeva ; 4 . Saiva-siddhanta^Mpika : Bhandarkar VS 
136-7- Tamil Tr., No. 31, p.386, below. 5 . ^ambhu-paddhati : dogmatic 
and ritual . 

6, Siva P,, VayavTya S. : Bhandarkar, VS. 127, 160. 

C.1600. Appaya Dikshita; Sivdrkamanidipikd, a comm, on -t 
Partial ETr. V. V. Ramana Sastri, Madras, 
c. 1650. Nllakan^ha ; 8. Kriydsdra, containing a synopsis of 3. 

9 . Soma~Sambhu-paddhaii~vritlii comm, on No. 5. 

3. TAMIL SCHOOL OF I^AIVA SIDDHANTA. 

Intro.: No history exists ; but see, Frazer, STJE. v. 23 ff. ; Schomerus, 
S'S' ; NallasvamI Pillai, SSS. the file of the Siddhania Dipikd, where 
numerous Trs. from the Tamil may be read; and Sundaram Pillai, Some 
Mth-stones in Tamil Lit. The System ; Hoisington's Tr, olSiva-prakasa, 
No l8, below, is the best exposition in English ; the work of Schomerus 
m German i.s more recent. All books in Tamil. 

7 tli 0. Rana-sambandhar; 1 . Hymns. ETrs. Kingsbury and Phillips 
7 th 0. Appar: Nallasvami Pillai, Saini Appar, Madras, igto. 
2 . Hymns : ETrs. Kingsbury and Phillips. 

8 thor 9 th.. Sundara-murti ; 3 . Hymns. ETrs. Kingsbury and Phillips. 
For the chronology of THE THREE, see BMCTP. v; art., in Tamhan 
Antiquary, 1^9 ; Frazer, ERE. v. 33. 
o. 800 . Tirumular ; 4 . Tirumanira?n : ETrs. Siddkeinta Dipikd, \ ff, 
0 - 6 OO. Manikka Vachaka. DiAf. BMCTB.v •, S. Aiyangar, FF. 401 ; 
Frazer, ERE. v. 23 ; 5. Tiru-vdekakam : Text, Intro., ETr,, and Comm , 
Pope, Ttrttvdsagam, Oxford, igoo; ETrs. Kingsbury and Phillips; two 
ETrs. Arunachalam, FFF. 7; ETr. of one hymn, Barnett, ffl. 83; 
6 . Tirukkovaiyar. 

lOth c. Pattinattu Pillai; T.Hymns: Frazer, v. 23; BMCTB. vi 
o. 1000, Nambiy-aniKr-nambi : S. Aiyangar, TS. 220; 8 . Tomiar- 
tiruaianiddi and other poems. 

Early 12 th. Sekkiriur; 9 . Beriya Purdnami Frazer, ERE. v. 23, 
Pope, TV. xciv I BMCTB, vi. 

12 th. c. Kanchl Appar ; 10 , Kanda Purdnam, T r. of the Skanda PurdM 
12 th 0. Uyyavandan ; 11 . Tiruvuntiydr : 45 triplets. ETr. Siddhania 
Dipikd., xiv. 

12 th o. Uyyavandan; \ 2 , Tirukkedirruppadiyar ■. 100 quatrains. 
0.1223. Me.yk&a&».-, \ 8 , Swa-jndna-bodha'. insutras: ETr. Barnett, 

HI. 77. ETr. Nallasvami Pillai, SJB. , 

o. 1250 . Arulnandi Sivacharya ; 14 . Siva-jnana-siddhi, on No. 13 
ETr. Nallasvami Pillai, Madras, I9r3 ; partial GTr. in Schomerus, 55 ,, 
16 . Irupavirupatku (mainly on Pasa ) ; 30 stanzas. ETr. Siddhania 
Dipikd, xiii. 

C C 
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o. 1250 . Manav^chakain Kadan^Sn ; 16 . (/m/tsti-Pik^hf, the Ught of 
Reality : quatrains : ETr, NaJksvtoi Piliat. .SSA', 5. 

0.1280. Marat Jftina-sambandha : If. SaiPii-setmit^a-mri. ETr 
SifiiiMfiia IMpiM, vi., _ , 

0,1313, Um 5 [iati SivachSrj'a; PojW, y’E.striii; IS-Smi-^rakaia: too 
qiiatrams: ETr. Hoisington, //It W. 5854;^ 19 . T^'r»-nrm*^pfm : too 
couplets on divine grace : ETr, Pope,_ TK XKsitt C ; 30 . 

*3 quatrains ; ETr. i^‘/t«l,.3siv. 21 . : 1 90 lines, 

4 quatrains: Elr. SidiiAtiMifii JMpM, xiv. 28. N^cAu- 
widu-id/u: 358 Unes; 24. Ummsi-mri-viLzM'iti 6 quatrains; 2 S. Sctn~ 
hiipit-mrdkarti ^ : 20 stansas ; 26 . A^oyii Purtlntm. 

IStH e. Kannudaiy a V ai[alar ; 27 . oUvsl-tHiukhm ; theoi ogkal treat ise 
in verse. 

Eorlj 18 tb. Tayumanavar; 2S. Hymns: a few ETrs. in SiddkAnta 
DlpiM, i ff, ; in Arunachalam, STT. 28 ; in Pr.tAmiMa BAaruM during 
3913 ; and one ETr. Barnett, ///. 85. 

Died 1785 . , 4 iva-jiUna-yr^i ; BMCI'B.v'i; 2B. IMividi-mitM-MdsfyUf 
on No. 13 : ETr. Natlssvaini .S'/A;, 30 . Xir/Aw on No. 13; 
SI, .SiddkilKia-diptrfft : Tamil Tr. of the Si!!Vit-sUd^dftia-iff;ik'M, No, 4, 
P* .185; 82 . 7 «//wti'<t/ 7 >fsl‘i«<tfj.c.Tftttvit-prahii^a)j 88. 'iattma Ki^itaUi, 
a summary of No. 33: ETr, t»y Huisington, .//f c ?.V. 1854. 

4. K. 4 SHMIR i>AIVlSM. 

Intw, : Chatterji, A'.S'. Literature in Eanskrii. 

Early 9 th. Vasugupt-i ; L shut~iAtfAS\ KS, 8, 37. 

I 3 at« 8th, KaEaja ; 3 . Spuntia-kAriktis : A'.S", 1 5, 37. 

EndOtir. SomSnanda; %, Siv*i-Atrishii KS. 37 , 37 . 

Early 10 th. TJtpaiSdtSrya; 4 . with a comm 

a summary of the teaching of 3 : AAV. 19, 38. 

Mid 10 th. Mmakanlha ; 6. SpundA'ViVfiU-i on 2 : AAV. s6, 28, 38 
Late 10th. Utpaia Vaishnava; 6, SpaHcUt-prmiipika^ on 2 : KS. i 5 , 38. 
c. 1000 . Abhinava Gupta ; 7 . PraiyabhijnA-’viimiriinl, on 4 ; 8. Fra- 
i^ahhij%A-vivrUi~vimitriinli&i\ A', AAV. 20, 38; 8. Tanit&hitaz deals with 
Saivism in ail its aspects t A'A’. il ; 10 . 1 'iimrnMkitsimt ; a. sketch of 
Kashmir Saivism in 105 verses. Text and ETr. Barnett, JRAS, 1910, 
707 ; 3338. B^ised on the Adham-karikAs, about which there is a dis- 
pute ; JRAS. 1912, S57, 474 ; Chatterji, KS. ii, n. 3. 

11 th o. BhSskara ; 11 . ^iva-suim-vAriilka, on i i A'N. 9, 39- 
lithe. Ksheraaraja; 12 . k^wa-sAira-idMurstm, on 3 ; AAV. 9, 35, 39 
ETr. P. T. Srinivlsa Iyengar, Allahabad, 1913 ; see Barnett,yA’A 5 . 19!2, 
1 107 ; 13 . Spafida-sandoAtt : is on the first sutra of 3, but explains the 
teaching of the whole work : R'S. 16. 

lithe. Yogaraja ; 14 > Comm, on 10. ETr. Barnett, 1910,718. 
Late 12 th. Jayaratha; 15 . Comm, on 9: AAV. 39, 

14 th c. Lai Ded ; 16 , Kashmiri verses : Grierson, A- 1918, I 57 * 
1380 . Madhava; 17 . Essay in SI)S. viii ; Cowell, 128. 

18 th o. ^ivopSdhyaya; 18 . Comm, on VijMna Rkairava Tantra 
Chatterji, KS. 39. 

S- ViRA SAIVISM. 

Gen. Intro. : Eathoven, ERE, vii. 71 ; Bhandarkar, KS- 131 ; Rice, 
KL. chs. iv and v. Books in Sanskrit, unless otherwise described. 
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1. Vira Saiva documents in the Agamas. 
c. 1200. Somanatha of Palakurki ; 2, Basumi P., Tel. ; 3. Life of Pan- 
ditarSdhya in mixed Sansk. and Tel. verse. 

4. Vachanas, sermons in Kan. ; Rice, KL. 38 ; 40. ETr of 
those attributed to Basava in MS. by Rao Sahib P. G. Halkatti, Bijapur 
a 1360. Raghavahka ; &. Siddharama P., Kan. : Rice, KL. 43.'^ 

Mth. 0. Siva-yogI; 6. Siddkanta-kkhamani. Tam. Tr., no. 8 p. aSq 
above. " ’ 

1368. Bhima Kavi ; 7. Basceva P., Kan., based on No. 2 : Rice, KL. av 
abndged ETr. Wiirtb,/55/?.4N. 1865-6 ; ETr. of one piece. Rice, A'Z 47. 
o 1870. Mallanarya ; 8. Vlrasaivamrita.^ Kan. : Rice, KL. 49. 
o. 1385. Padmanahka ; 9 . Padmaraja P., Kan. : Rice, KL. 48. 
c. 1400. Singi-raja; 10. Mnha Basava. Charitra, San. : Rice, KL. 49 
For Tel. Tr., see No. 17, below, and for Tam. Tr. see No. 24, below, 
o. 1400. Maritontadarya; II. Comm, on No. 6 ; 12. Kawaiya-sara 
IBthi Channa VrishabhendraSvamT; 13. Vlra-Saiva-sarvotkarsha- 
pradtpikd. 

16tb. o. Gurudeva j 14. Vtrit~Saiva-dcMra-fradipik&. 

ISthe. Tontad Siddhelvara; 16. Vira-Saiva-pradipihl. 
o, 1460. Chimarasa; 16. Prabku-lihga-lildy Kan. : Rice, KL. 49: 
Tam. Tr., no. 7, p. 3 S3, above. 17. Tel. Tr. of No. 10. 

o, 1586. Virupaksha ; 18. Channa Basava P,, Kan.: Rice, KL 40. 
Abridged ETr. Wurth, 1805-6. 

17th 0. Channa SadS^iva Yogfivara; Siva-yaga-pradipikd. 

17th. c, ^iva-gupa-yogi, or Nija-guna-^iva-yogt ; 20. Viveka-chmia- 
mani, Saiva encyclopaedia; 21. Kan. Tr. of No, 20 : Rice, KL, 68. 

1667. Shadakshara Deva: Rice, JYZ. 62, 67 ; 22, Rajasekham Viidsa, 
famous Kan. literary work ; 23. Sodfara-Sahkara-vildsa (Kan.) : Partial 
ETr. Barnett, BSOSL. 1918, p. 4. 

17th c. ^iva Praka^a : 24. Tamil Tr. of No. 10. 

* f 

18th o, Monappa; 26. Vtra-Saiva-dckdra-kaustabha. 

The dates of the following works seem to be uncertain ; 

^ ripati Panditaradhya ; 20. Srdkara Bhdshya on Veddnta-sutras 
First half published in Telugu character at Secunderabad, 1893, 

Svaprabhananda ^ivacharya; 37. Sivddvaita-manjan : Siddhania 
Dtpikd, xi. 128. , 

Naiijanacharya; 28. Vedasdra-Vira-Saiva'Ckintamani. 
Nandikesvara; 29. Lihga-dhdrana-chandrikd (Semi-Lihgayat) 
Siddhavirana ; 30. Anddi-Vira-Sama^sdra-sangraha, 

Both authors arid dates of the following seem to be unknown. 

31. Vlra-Smva-maia-saiigraha ’ 32. Vira-Saiva-chandrikd\ 33. 
Vira-Saiva-dhartna-siromcmi ; 34, Vtra-Saiva..maia-prakasikd. 

6. THE S'lTTARS. 

o. 16th. Patirakiriyar ; 1. Hymns; ETr. Cover, ANi/. 158. 

Pattinattu Pi}lai(?); 2. Hymns; ETrs. Cover, AiS'5/. 160. 
c. 17th. 3. Siva-vdkyam: ETrs. Cover, A55/, 170; Barnett, ffl. 88. 
17th c. Tattuva Rayar; A. Adahgan-marai. 

CCS 
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x- liiterutaxe of the Sect of Brahtnfi. 

MArkan^eya P. xlv- 37-35; I 4 '' 2 i- KTr. Pargitcr, MP. 

Fatima P, i : see Wilson, Wtfrks, iii, 34. 

3d, SgJk.ta 

Ct®o. Intro, ; No historical intro, exists. The best intro, on the 
teaching and the enh is Avalon's Intro., TCL, See also his art. ia Mod. 
Rtv.^ Aug. and Sept., tps?, On the literature, sec an anonymous article 
m S/M. nl 1S97. 

EaKLY DOCOMKNT-S; 

3 rd or 4 tih. 1 , MBH. IV. vi; Masunidar,//?.;^^'. 1906, 355 ; Jacobi, 
hPB. V. 1 17. £Tr, Avalon, HG, 69 ; 2 . MHH. VL xxiis ; ETrs. Avalon, 
NG. 1 15 ; Muir, t'AS'?'! iv. 432. 

4 th e. 3 . //ariVllm^a^ ch. lix: ETr. Avalon, Af6-'. Sa ; 4 . /larivamh, 
ch. cixvi. 

fith or 3 th e. 6. CAim^-mAkAimya in Jfitrhtfuiejn P . : Vemac. 
versions; BengSH, l6th c. ; Punjdbl, l^Shc. ; Malayklim, 17th c. ETr. 
Pargiter, AfP. ; Wortham, yA/f,V. xiii. 3 § 5 " 

Early 7 th. iiaiia ; 6. C/mtdiJneaka : Text, ETr,, See., 9 iiackenbos, 

s/’if. 

Tantrik Works; 

< 3 en. Intro.: Lists of 64 Taniras in VAtmkgh’am T., Kulach'dtM- 

7 \, and ARttma-iaHVii'-vilAna, with an extra list of S3 in the last- 
mentioned work ; and a list in three sections, each containing 64, m 
MaMssdd&ASAm 7 ".: Avalon, TT. I. ii ; iv. 4; Dutt, MT. v. For 
early MSS., see H. P. l^stri, i and ii. For ,S 5 kta Yoga, see Avalon, The 
Sorpmi Power, London, 1919. 

7 th 0, 7. Kubjik&main T.% H. P. 6astri, 1 . Ixxxvii. 

8, P&mmfh'sraoiata T. : H. P. ^stri, I. lii, Ixxvii; 11 . xxi. 

Early 8th. Bhavabhuti ; 9 . AJiihii-MAdhava : Rapson, PURE. iv. 886 
ETr. Wilson, TIL II. i. 

10 . NisvAsataiEiA S. i H. P. Sistri, I. IxxvK. 

IX. &Itth&koulajhnnti-%iimrnaya', H. F. Sastri, H. xviii, 

12 . Rttdra-ydmala 71 : H, P. Sastrl, 11 . xxii ; Wilson, Sects, 258 n. 

13 . V&makthiara 7 '. ; said to be a part of the Pkairava-yAtneda 7 
Bhandarkar, R. 1883-4, 87 ; Iyengar, Outlines, 142; H. P. .“^astri, I.lxxiii, 
1 1 . xxiii ; Avalon, TT iv. 4, 

14 . Kulachud&mani 71 : Text, intro., analysis, and ETrs. of two 
hymns, Avalon, 771 iv, 

15 . KAlajUdna 71: Analysb; H. P. SSstfs, II. xx. 

16 . Bhutaddmara 71 : on magic; H. P. i'astrJ, II, xxvi. 

17 . Kul&r^arua : Text and Intro., Avalon, T 7 '. v. 

18 . PrapaHchasdra 71 : Text, intro., analysis, and ETrs. of three 
hymns, Avalon, TT. iii. 

19 . ParasurSma-Bhdrgava-siitras : a text-book of the Kaula 
Marga: SJM, iii, 1897. 

^Subhagodaya.'. ode in 52 stanzas attributed to Gaudapada • 
see R. A. Sastrl, Anandaldkarl, 14; Iyengar, Outlines, 143, 173. 

21 . Saimdaryalahari Partial ETr. Avalon, Wove of Bliss, Lon- 
don, 1917 ■ Partial ETr R A 8Sstii A — * 
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llth. e, Ijikshmana Desikaj ^%.Santda-iitaka T, : Intro, and analysis, 

5. 65. 

^AKTA UpanisHADS; 23. TripU7at54>anlya'\ ^^.Devi) 25, Tripura-, 
20 BhdvanS . ; 27. Kaula - 28, Shatchakra-. see above, p. 364, Nos. 92, 93, 
94, 96, 51, 122 ; and Saktaic Literature, SJM. iii, 1897. 

LATB^S. TaHTK-AS WRITIEN M Beugai, : 

29, K&Uka T.\ ETr. of the Blood Chapter by Blaqui^:re, AR. v 
See ji. i34> 491- 

1409. PSrnananda S vaml ; 30- Sritativoehiniamani : of this work part 
of Patala vi is called Shatchakra Nirupam : ETr., Intro, and comm , 
Avalon, TSf London, 1919. 

c. leth. SI. Yogint T. MS. ETr. Munro, in Macdonald MSS. 
e. I0tli. 32. V^asara T. 

33. VSrdkl T, 

34, Kamadhenu T . ; MS. ETr. Munro, in Macdonald MSS. 

I,at0 18th. 36. Mahdniruana T , ; ETr. of pt. i, Dint, Calcutta, 1900 , 

ETr. of pt. i, with valuable Intro, and Comtn., Avalon, TGL. 

36. MakasiddhasSra T. 

37. Agama-iattva-vildsa : contains two lists of Tantras : Dutt, 

M7\ p. V. 

’ Mantrakoia-. MS. ETr. Munro, in Macdonald MSS. 

1812. KiishnSnanda Viigisa ; 39. Tmtras&ra : Partial ETr. Mac 
CuUoch, in Macdonald MSS. 

1821. 40. Prdnaioshinl 71 , 

Brahmananda Giri; 41. Sdki&ncmda-iarahgini MS. analysis, 
Anderson, in Macdonald MSS. 


Right-hand Literature : 

42. Hevl Bhdgavata Ufapurana : SJM. iii, 1897- 

43. Agastya-sHtra-. 

44. Lalitopctkkydna in Brahmdnda P. 

46. Lalitdtrisati in BrahmSifda P. n a <5- ^ - 

46. Lalitdsahasrandnta in Brahmdtida P . : ETr. R. A. bastn, 

Lalitd. 

47 . Suta S, in Skanda P. , . <■ 

48. Kavacka, 50 couplets; 49, Ktlaka, 14 couplets; both from 


The five Saihhitas; 60. Vasishtka-, Sl.Sanaka] 62. 63 

Sanandana-, SancUkumdra'. Iyengar, Outlines, 139; R. A. SiistH, 

Anandalaharf, $,6i. ^ a . 

o, 1300. Lakshmidhara 66. Comm, on No. 21. 

15th or leth. Bhatta Nilakantha ; 66. Tilaka, Coi^- on No. 43, 
1680. Mahidhara; hi. Mantramakodadhi-. JOM. B85. 

0.I6OO. Appaya Dlkshlta; 58. Comm, on No, 21. 

Early 18tli.^Bhaskaraiaya; 60. Varivasya-rahasya:Bh&Rd^TkAr, R. 

1S83-4, 88: 60. .5Mr>'«onNo.46,wntten,A.D, 1729- . lo' 

tati/d; 61. Setuiandha, Cotaca. on No. 13, wntten, A.D, 1^33, 

Comms. on Upanishads ; see p. 36^ 

TtflH 18th. Umanandaijatha ; 63. Comm, on No. 19. 


1 VidyJbhiiSha^a says he flourished under Pratapunidra ot Orissa, s 504-3 « see 
art., CalaUla Reviessi, July sgiS- 
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.Sakta Lir, THJ'. VKH!<;At'i!i.AKs: 

St-n, JI19, 225, 252, 335, 342, 656, 663, 7sa, 1003 

ETr. of a largs j^art of Mtiktuttiariluja's. Vhtitfih-mithgal, Cowell, y/^S^ 
Dec. !903. 

isMjaiiiii’. Jhaveii, Miil., 4^, 149» *9"- 
: Acwonh, /Ai/. sxsiii. 

aiii. Saura Lfteraturo. 

Gen. Intro.: Hhandarkar, VS. J51 ; Chanda, /AM. 160, 233. 

1. The Cifiyatri ; Mi'k. Ul. bcU. 10, 

2, Many hymns to the Sm* in the Vedas. 

3rd or 4tii. 3. M/UJ. III. iii. 15-79; VL xL 35-8; VII. Ixxxii 
14-16. 

4. vi. 106 ; called the Adifya-kHtinyit. 

A. D. 473 '4, 6' Inscription at Mandasor: CJj.ii'i.Bo. 

8. Ji/iiri-ando’f* /'•, chs. cii-c*. 

7. A, llrJhma Famta, clis. 139-41: Wilson, VM v 

382; lUiaadarkar, E'.V, 153. 

0. A.D. 6BO. Variihii Mihira ; 8. /ifdktrf S. K*iii; Is. tg. KTr. Kem, 
/MAS, jSgo, 430. 

Early 7th, Mayflra; 9. : Quackenbos, .S7W. 

10. &*Mm S.: H. P. .SattrJ, I, Ixxvi. Cf. Schrader, IP AS. 11, 
No. 303- 

11. S 4 mta : .Alberuni, Sachau, i, 130; Bloch, Z 1 >MG 

l.sjv. 733 1 Vasu, M aynftibhnBItt. iii. 

12. Sihya U . : ETr. Kennedy, I/M. 346. 

A.D, 1137. Gangidhars ; 18. Inscription at Gay.^, E/. ii. 338, 

14. BraAma P. xxi~xxvlii. 

16. Song to the Sun in Bengftli : Sen, VSP. i. 23-4; 164-71. 
xiii. QS^apatya Literatnro. 

Gen. Intro.: Bhandarkar, VS. 147; Grierson, E/?E.\’u 175. 

1. Vamda^k/^mfya (/.: Jacob, EAU. 12 ; see No. 120, p, 364, above. 

2. Cit^piU If . : Weber, I/IL. 170. E'i'r. Kennedy, I/M. 493. See 
No. 101 ,’p. 364, above. 

3. A^i P., chs. Jxxi, cccxiii. 

4. Gantda A, ch. xxiv, 

6. Ganesa U^t/unlna : Eggeling, lOM. 3349; Stevenson, /MAS 
1846, 319; Grierson, ERE. vi. 176. 

e. Mudgala Upapurdnax Krishna l^slstri, .S’//. 173; /(97f., no. 3570 ff 

III. BUDDHIST LITERATURE, 

i. Buddhiam as a Whole. 

Hackmanti, Buddhism as a Religion, London, 1910; Saunders, Thi 
Story of Buddhism, London, 1916 ; Macdonell, ERE. vil. 209 : Madhava 
SDS. ii : ETr. Cowell, 12. 

1. Assam: Scott, ERE. lit. 37. 

2. Burma: Scott, iii. 37 ; Bigundet, Li/e or Legend 0/ Gaudama 

London, 1914. 

3. Cambodia: Cabaton, A'lfA iii. 156. 
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4 . Ceylon : Rhys Davids, ERE. iii. 331 ; Copplestone, Buddhism. 
Primitive and Present, in Magadka and Ceylon, London, 1908. 

6. China: de Groot, ERE. iii. 552. The Canon; Nanjio, Oxford, 
1S83 ; JRAS. 1911, 562. 

e. Corea: Courant, ERE. vii. 757 ; Starr, Korean Buddhism, Boston, 
191S. 

7 . Japan : Ashida, ERE. vii. 483 ; Griffis, The Religions of Japan, 
New York, 1904 Reischauer, Studies in Japanese Buddhism, New York, 
1917. 

8. Java: Kern, ERE. vii, 495. 

8 - Mongolia ; Parker, ERE. viii. 807. The Canon : Waddell, ERE. 
VII 786. 

10 . Orissa: Vasu, The Archaeological Survey of MaySrabhtAtj, i, 
Calcutta, I911 ; Vasu, The Modern Buddhism and its FolUrmers tn 
Onssa, Calcutta, 1911. 

11 . Sumatra : Kern, ERE. vii. 495. 

12 . Tibet: Waddell, The Buddhisjn of Tibet, ERE .^vl 
784. Analysis of the Canon, Y^^x,Annales du Music Guimet, ii. FTrs. 
from the Canon, Feer, Annales du Musie Guimet, v. 


ii. Early Buddhism and the Pali Canon. 

O-en. Intro. : SJcetoh of Early Buddhism : Kem, MIB. ; Rhys 
Davids, HIB. The Pounder : Oldenberg, Buddha ; Saint-Hilaire, The 
Buddha and his Religion, London, 1914; Kern, MIB.) Warren, BT., 
Geden, ERE. ii. 881. Connexions with Hinduism : Oldenberg, Z , 
Poussin, Opinions, ch. v. System: Poussin; WN.\ Warren, BT , 
Seidenstucker, PiltC ; Asoetio orders : Oldenberg, 333 ; Kem, 

MIB. Councils : Poussin, ERE. iv. 179. 

Pali Canon: History and Chronology: Wintemitz, II. i; Mac- 
doneil, ERE. viii. 85 ; Poussin, Ofinions, ch. i ; Keith, JRAS. 1909, 577 , 
Waddell, JRAS. 1914, 661. Anthologies in ETr. Saunders, The Heart 
of Buddhism, London, 1915; Thomas, Buddhisi Scriptures, London, 
1913 ) in GTr. Neumann, Buddhistische Anihologie, Leiden, 1893. 

1 . VinaYaP. : Wintemitz, ii. 1-17. 1 . Suttavibhahga •, Mahdvagga , 

3 ChuUavagga -. Intro, and ETr. Rhys Davids and Oldenberg, NAA. xiii. 

xvii, XX. ETr. of sections, Warren, BT. 4 . Parivdra : Wintemitz, II. 1. 
36, SBE. xiii. xxiv. Kern, MIB. ill. 

U. Suita P. : Wintemitz, II. i. 26; Rhys Davids, SBB. ii, Intro , 
SBE. xi. Intro. The bulk in CTr. : Nanjio, cols. I27-"8o; a few suttas in 
Tibetan, AMG. ii. 288. , 

a. PAghanikS-ya '. 34 long sermons : Nos. 1-23 in ETr. with mtros., Rhys 
Davids and Oldenberg, SBB. ii, iii ; Nos. 1-13 in GTr. Neumann, Mun- 
chen, 1907; Nos. 13, 16, 17 in ETr, Rhys Davids, AAA. xt. No. 22 m 

ETr. Warren, AT. 353; fragments of other suttas, ib. _ 

b. Majjhimanikdya 152 sermons and dialogues of medium length 
Complete GTr. Neumann, 3 Bde., Leipzig, 1896-1903. Nos. 36, 63, 73 
in ETr. Warren, BT. 331, 117, 123 i also portions of 38, 44, pp. 183, i«7, 
303. Several suttas in ETr. Rhys Davids, SBE. xi. Suttas I-50 in ETr 
by the Bhikku Silachara, London. 
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c. Seijkptiiimiki\yii : 56 groups of disctnstsss, i’^nial ETr. Mrs, Rhyg 

Davids, The 5 VM the Kindred Sttyi/tj^s^ Oxford, 1917 ; Nos- iv and v 
in GTr. Windisch, Sfiirit u»d Buddha ; No. v in ETr. Mrs, Rhys Davids, 
PEB.i. i^o-gi ; numemusporttoasin ETr.in Warren, ; No, LVI.u 
in ETr. Rhys Davids, SBE, xi. 133 and in Journal A siaii^ue, 

lZ^o. 

d. Ahgutistremikiiya. •. 2,oo£ discourses : in GTr. Ilhikkhu Nanaliioka, 
Deipxig and Breslau, 1911. Thrst sections in ETr, Gooneratne, Galle, 
Ceylon, 1913. Many portions in ETr, Warren, B 7 '. 

c. KhudduhanikAya : 1 5 miscellaneons works. 

\.Khuddakapd.iha-. 9 short texts for neophyte monks : Intro.: Winter- 
nit*, 11 . L 6i. Text and ETr. Childers, JR AS. 1870, 309, GTr. 
Seidenstiicker, Breslau, t9»o. 

2. Jdhummapada ; 43^ stanzas on the ethical and religious life. Intro. 
Winternils;, 11 . i. 63 ; Mtiifer,.Vi?ii'.x. ETr. Muiier, .S'/ifA'. x; KTr. Wagi- 
swara and Saunders (The BudiAds fKayef Hr/fu), London, 1912. GTr. 
Ntmmann (Ber fKahrhei/e^/kd}, Leipsig, 1893: GTr. Schul£*e, Leipzig, 
1906 ; FTr. Fernando Hu, Paris, 1878 ; ITr. Pavolitii, Milan, sgog. 

$. UddnUf i. c. inspired utterances ; 80 lofty verses, eadi preceded by 
a narrative as to how it came to be uttered. Iniro, : Wintensit*, 11 . i, 66 
ETr. Strong, London, *902. No. iv. 4 in E Tr. WasTcn, BT- 313. ETr 
of Tibetan (Miftauarjifa. R<K.'UhilIj London, l 8 t 4 - 

4 . JU’Vuiiitknt i. e. utterances of the Buddha ; Intro.: Wintetnit*, 11 . 1 
68; ETr. Moore, New York, 

5. Suttanifatax verse. Conminssome remnants of prinritive Buddhism, 
Fausbdll. Intro.: W’lnternitx, IF. i. 71 ; KauHbdll, .S’if/;'. x, pt. 2 ; Olden- 
berg, Arne dem Alien in%Uen, Ilerlio, tgso, 25 ; Kt 5 ith,/A‘/l.Sr- 1910, 932 , 
Hoerale, JRAS. igty, 134, ETr. Fauslsbif, op. cit, ; GTr. Neumann, 
Leipzig, tgii ; GTr. Pfungst, Simssburi', 1889. 

6. Vim&Htvi'atihUi i, e, stories of the jialaccs of the gods. 

7. BetaveUthu^ i. e. ghost stories. These two are adlections of late 
narratives, illustrating the working of karma. 

8. TheragdikAx Hymns of the Monks; and 9 . ‘Ikerlg&thA x Hymnsof 
she Nuns; Intro.: Wmternitz, 11 . i. 79; Oldenfaerg, LiUralur des Alien 
Indim, 100. Intro, and ETr. Mrs. Rhys Davids, /’/*//. i and ii. 

\ti. J&takax 547 previous lives of the Buddha. Intro. : Wintemitz, II. 
i. 89; Cowell, The J&iaka., 6 vols., Cambridge, 1895-1907 ; Rhys Davids, 
BI, 189; F eer, Asied%que,\Z 7 Si i^St 18:97. ETr. Cowell, op 

cit,; ETrs. Rbys Davids, Buddhist Birth Storks., London, 1S80; Select 
Jatakas in ETr. : Francis and Thomas, /dAi.fd; Tales, Cambridge, 1916 
GTr, Dntoit, Leipzig. Nos. 6S, 82, *8^ 244, 316, in ETr. Warren, Bl , 
pp. 267, a&9, 262, !S3, 274. 

11. M'ddesa : comm, to second part of No. 5, 

12 . PathamAAiditntagga : of the same character as the Abhidhamma . 
see below. 

13 . Apaddna : 590 legends of Buddhist saints : Intro. : Rhys Davids, 
ERE. i. 603 ; Wintemitz, ILL 12$. 

14 . Buddhavamsa : Legends of the 24 Buddhas ; Wintemitz, II, i. 129. 

1 5 . _ Choriydpiiaka ; 33 previous lives of the Buddha, meant to illustrate 
the virtues of the Buddhas. 

IH. Abhidhamma P. ; Character: Mrs. Rhys Davids, ERE.x. 19 
Wintemitz, II. i. 134. Age and origin: Poussin, Opinions, 30^44; 166. 
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1 . Dhamma-sahgani : classifies ethical and psychological facts. ETr. 
Mrs. Rhys Davids, A Buddhist Manual of Psychological Ethics, 'London. 

l<)00. 

2 . a continuation of No. I. 

3 . Kathavatthu : a manual of controversy for Buddhist monks, attri- 
buted to Tissa Moggaliputta of the 3rd cent. b. C. : Oldenberg, 

In 633; Poussin, ERE. iv. 184; JRAS. 3910, 413. Analysis, Rhys 
Davids, JRAS. 1892. ETr. Shwe Zan Aung and Mrs. Rhys Davids, 
Points of Controversy, London, 191 S- 

4 . Puggalafannatti : Wintemitz, II. i. 135. GTr. Nyanatiloka, 
Breslau, 1910. 

6. Ehatu~katka : catechism of psychology. 

6. Yamaha : book of double questions. 

7 . PaUhdna. 

iii. Iiater Sthavira literature in Pali. 

Gen. Intro. : Wintemitz, II. 5 . 146; Mabel Bode, The Pali Literature 
of Burma, London, 1909. 

1 . Milinda-^cmha : Intro. : Rhys Davids, SBE. xxxv ; ERE. vm. 
631 ; Garbe, Beitrdge (Berlin, 1903), p. 95 ; Schrader, Die Fragen des 
Konigs Menandros, Berlin, 1905; Wintemitz, II. i. 139. _ETr. R%s 
Davids, SBE. xxxv-vi ; Partial GTr. Schrader, op. cit. ; sections in ETr 
Warren, B T, 

2 . Nidanakathd : first part of the comm, on the Jdiaka of the 
Canon. Intro, t Wintemitz, 11 . i. 149. ETrs; Rhys Davids, .R.Si. 3 ; two 
out of three sections in ETr, in Warren, BT. 5. 

late. A. D. 3 . Netii-. dogmatic: Wintemitz, 11 . i. 163; Poussin, 
Opinions, 178, n. a. 

4 th 0. Dipava-ihsa. Intro. : Gt\gtr, Dipavatnsa und Mahavamsa, 
Leipzig, 1905 ; Wintemitz, 11 . i. 168. Intro, and ETr. Old^nberg, Dipa~ 
vamsa,, London,. 1 879. 

6 th c. Buddhaghosha : Wintemitz, II. i. 152: 5 - Visuddhimagga 
Intro. : Wintemitz, IL i. 164. Full analysis, Warren, JPTS, 1891-3 
Many passages in ETr, in Warren, ; Q.Samantapdsadthci’, common 
theVinaya; H . Sumahgalavildsinl : 00mm. oatheDighanikaya', Winter- 
nitz, IL i. 137; B. Papanchasudam i comm, on the Majjhimanikaya', 
B. Sdrattkapakasifii'. coram. on th.n S amyuttanihdy a ) 10 . Mamratha- 
pftratn : comm, on the Ahguttaranikdyax Wintemitz, II. i. 158.- 

Yl..JdtakaUhavannand : comm, on the Jdtaka-hoSs., and 12 . Comm, 
on the Dhammapada,' \ioan ascribed to Buddhaghosha: Wintemitz, 

Late 6th. Mahanama; 13 . Mahavarhsa’. Intro,: Geiger, Dipavamsa 
und Makavamsd, Leipzig, 1905 ; Wintemitz, IL i. 170- FTr. Geiger and 
Mabel Bode, London, 1912. . 

Late 10 th. Upatissa; lA. Bodhvmihsa, history of the Bodhi tree, 
Wintemitz, II, i. 175. , 

12 th c. Anuruddha, a Burmese monk ; Abhidhammatthascimgaha . 
a most important work on Buddhist psychology and ethics. Wintemitz, 
II i. 177. ETr. Shwe Zan Aung and Mrs. Rhys Davids, London, 1910. 

13 th o. Dhammakitti ; IB. Dothdvanisa, history of the Buddha s 
tooth, Wintemitz, IL i. 173. 
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iSth e. VSehb^nt ; I"?* TMpmtmkm, history of the Stupa. Winter- 
nitE, U. L J76. 

16 th c. Silavaihsa ; 18 . BuikihS-lamkAm : founded on the atory of 
Sumedha {Warren, Bl\ $) in the NiddnakafAa : W'iiitomitE, IL i. jSj. 
l8tho. 10 . Yog&u&cmra-. ETr. Woodward, London, 1916, 

1770 . 20 . Mam-hmk&T(i.vatthu, a biography of the Buddha. There is 
a Burmese Tr. of this work, of which Bigandefs Life or Legend of Gaudama, 
London, 1914, is an ETr, 


It. Hltiay&na Idterature Id Ssuoakrit or Hlxed San^xit. 

A. BUDDHIST SANSKRIT. 

Intake.: Franke, /*«// und Sanskrit, Strassbnrg, igca : Review, Rhys 
Davids, 1903 398; Rapson,/< 7 ^.V, 1904,435 ; discussion, 
1904,457. Senart, Intro, to Mak&vas/u; Oidenberg, Cdii. JLaek., 1912, 
Heft a; LiviffA. ig»s; Winterait*, II. i. 181. 

H. MAHASAi^GHIKAS. 

Intro. : WintcniiU, IL i. 187 ; Anesaki, ERL. iv, S36. 

a, Vbaya IL: Nanjio, C0L380; Nos, UI9, 1150. 

b. Sntta P., Ekottardg&mn ; Nanjio, 543 j Anesaki, ERE. iv, 836. 

c. mahI^Asakas. 

a. VinayaP. : Nanjio, uaa, 

D. LOKOTTARAVADINS. 

Intro. : Wintemita, II. i. 183, 187 ; Poussin, ERE. ii. 740- 
a. VlNAYA P. 

Into,. Medk&vastux Wintemitz, IL i. 187; Poussin, ERE. viii, 328, 
326 n.; Opinims, 365, 308; Mitra, 115. 

E. SARVASTIVADINS. 

Intro, : Poussin, V. ei F. j Opinions, 30, 166, 177 ; Wintemiti, IL 1. 186 

a. ViNAYA P.: Nanjio, 1115, t327, 1132, 1135, 1136, 1160, 1161, 1162. 

Nanjio, 1160: Sansk. text: /A, 1913,0. 465- Hoernle, 357, 358 

Many Avadfina works are deptendent on this Vinaya; Wintemita, 11 . 1. 
217, 232 . 

b. SUTTA P.: Hoernle, MRBL. 166. 

c. AbhidharmaP. : Takakusu./AT.S'. 1905, 67, 

KStySyanlputra; X.JMnaprasihSna-sSstra% Nanjio, 1 273; comms., 
Nanjio, 1263, 1264. 

iSaripntra; ^ Abkidharma~safigitipaTy&yap&da, Nanjio, 1276. 
Vasamitra} Ahhidhimna-prakaranapSda, Nanjio, 1277. 
Devaiarman ; 4 . Abhidharma-vijUUnakAyaj^da, Nanjio, 1281 
Vasumitra • 8. Abhidhamus-dkSiuk&yapdda, Nanjio, 1282. 
MahamaudgalySyana ; Q, Abhidhamta-skandhapdda, Nanjio, 1:296 
Mahamaudgalyayana ; 1 , PrajnapHpUda-sdstra, Nanjio, 13 1 7. 
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On the first section of no. 7 are based three famous dependent works, 
namely : 

Early 4th. Vasubandhu ; 8. A 6 Aidhctrma-kosa, a set of verses, Kart- 
Mif Nanjio, 1270, with a commentary, Nanjio, 1267, 1269. Poussin, 
F el Y. ; ERE. iv. 131; L^vi, ERE. i. 20 ; Winternitz, II. i. 257. 

4th c. Sanghabhadra; 9, Nyayamtsdra-sdeira^ a criticism of 8 : Naniio, 
1265. 

Ya^omitra; 10. Abidharma-kosa-vyakhyd, a comm, on 8 : Nanjio, 1267 , 
Poussin, V. et Y. ■ ERE. iv. 131 ; Mitra, 3 ; Ldvi, ERE. i. 20; Jacobi, 
ERE. ii. 201 ; Winternitz, II. i. 257. 

F. MPLASARVASTIVADINS. 

VinayaP.: Nanjio, col. 441. 

Prdtimoksha-sutra : ETr. from the Tibetan, Vidyabhushana, 
JASB. 1915. 

G. DHARMAGUPTAS. 

VinayaP.: Nanjio, 1117, 11285 ilc>en\t,MRBL.4,g, Abhinishkra- 
mana-.rufy'a: Nanjio, 680; Winternitz, II. i. 194. ETr. of the Chinese 
Text, Beal, TAe Romantic Legend o/Sakya Buddha, London, 1875. 

H. SAMMITlYAS. 

Vinaya P. : Nanjio, 1139. 

V. Literary Workfl, partly Hinayana, partly Mahay&aa. 

o. 100. MStricheta : Thomas, ERE. viii. 495 ; Vidyabhushana, 

1910, 425; Winternitz, II. i. 21 1; 1. Varnana.rhcevarnana, ^ hymn in 
400 stanzas : Intro, and ETr. Thomas, lA. xxxiv. 145 ; 2. Satapanchd- 
stka-slotra, 9. in 150 stanzas: Nanjio, 1456; Hoemle, 58, 

3 Mahdrajakanika-lehha,d.\e:ttt:t to Yiya^KKai^hksL, Other works; see 
ERE. viii. 495. 

Early 2nd. Asvaghosha : Anesaki, ERE, ii. 159 ; JRAS, 1914, 747 > 
Winternitz, II. i. 201 ; Nanjio, col. 369; 4. Buddkacharita\ Intro, and 
ETr. Cowell, SBE. xlix; Nanjio, 1351 ; 6. Saundardnaiida-Kavyax 
H. P. ^astrl, JASB. 1904, 47’; Winternitz, II. i. 206; 0. Sutrdiamhara'. 
FTr. Hiiher, Paris, 1908; Winternitz, 11. i. 208; 7. Vajrasilchl and 
8. Mahayanasraddholpada: of doubtful authenticity, Winternitz, II. i. 209. 

2iid o. NandlSvara; 9 . Avaddnasataka-. Full summary, Mitra, 17. 
Winternitz, II. i. 2165 Nanjio, i^^i^- JRAS. 1915, 505; AMG, ii. 284 
FTr. xviii. 

10. Karmasataha'. Winternitz, II. i. 221 ; AMG. ii. 282. 

c. 200. 11. Asokdvadana : Mitra, 6 ; Winternitz, II. i. 224 ; Nanjio, 

*344- 

3rd o. 12. Divydvadana Winternitz, II. i. 221. 

4th c. Arya-^ura; 13. Jdiakor-mdld'. Winternitz, 11. i. 212. ETr 
Speyer, London, 1895. 

11th c Kshemendra ; 14 t. Avaddnakoipalaid ; Full summary, Mitra, 
57 • Winternitz, II. i. 229, A number of the tales in E'Tx. JBTS. i-v. 
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vi. The Mah&y&na. 

G^n. Intro.; Poussin, A"A 7 ;". viii. 330; SiiEuki, OutUngs ef MahAySm 
BudMimf London, iw ; but see I’ousstn’s Review, JRAS. sjc. 
Avsilokite^vara : Poussin, ERE, ti, 356. 

A. Makavana-sOtras. 

I, SetiiMurma-^pufidariAa. Poussin, A’A A*, viij. 143; Wintemlu, 11. 1. 
330. Intro, .tnd ETr.' Kem, SBE, 3csi ; Anesaki, ERE, 5 v. 839 ; Nanjio, 
*34, *39; A ME. ji. 240. 

а. Lalilmiistiira t WinternlK, 11 . i. 194 ; partial ETr. Mitra, Calcutta, 

1881 j FTr. Foucaux, Paris, sSga; Nanjio, 159, 160; ii. 223. 

S, KiimHiRenyitha (prose); Poussin, ERE. i. ; ii. 259; Wintemiu, 
IL i. 338; Mitm, loi ; Nanjio, 1^, 7S3; AMG, ii. 246. 

4 . GanAavy&fiii, or BuEdhdvaiamsakiT-fiiir<i% Winterniu, II. i, 242; 
Mitra, 96 ; Nnnjio, H? ; AMCs. ii. 208 ; Griffis, 233, 243. 

5. ktifinfidpymfiif ika: Mitra, 285; Nanjio, 143 ; ii. 242. Partial 

FTr, AMG. v. 78, 153. 

б. (a rain-cliarm with many Mdmisis): Wintemitr, II 1 
369; Bcndall.y/tVLS'. 1880,386; Nanjio, 244 ; Ailfli.n. 

7 . LitrtEii’iiUtnt-sM/'ft t Analysis: VidySbhfishiina, /A SB. 1905, 159; 
Winternitz, II. i. 343 Poussin, Opinwns, 393 ; Mitra, s S3 ; Nanjio, 175 ; 
AMG, it. 237. 

8. Sannitihirdjii-. Winternits, 11 . i. 244: full siunmftry in Mitra, 207; 

it. 249 * 

8. Sun>dnfaprabhAsa'. WtnteroitK, II. S. 245 ; Antaaki, ERR. iv, 839, 
S40; Mitra, 24s; Nanjio, 126; it. 51$; \\<x.taS.t, MRBL, *08 

10. Rilsh(rap&tap&rifirigk(kk&'. Wintemiir, II, i. 246 ; Nanjio, 23 (18) , 
AMG, ii. 354. 

II . MahdidnKip&ta-iMra ; Nanjio, 61 ; lioernk, MRBl.. 100. 

13 . BhodmchuryA., propitious practice t Poussin, ERE. ii. 749 n. ; 
Nanjio, 1542; i/'t?, it, 212. 

13 . Upilli-piiriprichchhA-sutrai Vinaya of the MahSySna; Poussin, 
O/iWtfWJ, 334n, ; Nanjio, 1109; AMC.ii.l<)y- 8 . Parts )nFTr..^J/f?. v.Sl. 

IJ. B00K.S ON THB Ten Stages of the Boohisativa Career 
S ee Poussin, ERE, ii. 743, 

1. EasabAd/Kaia: a chap, of the Az : Poussin, jS'A'^'. viii. 329 , 

»- 744 - , 

2 . EasabASmaAd-sSim (MSdhyamaka) : Poussin, ERE. ii, 743 n , 
Nanjio, 1 10, 105, 87, 

3 . DiEab/iSmii-mra : an enlarged edition of No. 2, found in Nepal, 
Mitra, 81 ; Wintemitx, II. i. 244 ; Poussin, ERE. ii. 745 n. 

4 . BadhhaiHHtbhumi ( YogSehSra) : Poussin, E,RE, ii. 745 n., 746, 747, 
750 ; viii. 356. It is a portion of AsaAga’s Yogdi:harabhumi~sS.stra-. 
Nanjio, 1170; VVinternitr, II. i. 255. Summarized in English in Le 
Musim^ N.S. vi, 38; vii. 213. 

C. The Parawse Mahay ana. 

1 . SttkMvttiivyuhai Winternitz, IL i. 240; Poussin, tJyfKrVw, 266-73 ; 
Intro, and PITr. Miiller, SBE. xiix; Nanjio, 23 {5) ; AMG. ii. 314. 

2 . SukhAvafiiyuha (the shorter text) : Intro, and ETr. Miiller, SBE 
xlix ; Nanjio, 200. 

3 . A7niid.yurdkydntt-sutra : Intro. Miiller, SBE, xlix ; ETr. from 
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Chinese, Takalcusu, SBE. xlix. See also Poussin, ERE. ii 
Nanjio, 19S. 

i. V2isubandhu, A^aramtidyus-sutra-sdsira: Nanjio, 1204, 

D. Madhyamaka Literature. 

Oen. Intro.: Poussin, ERE. viii. 235. Por the Prajna-paramiEa 
works, see Winternitz, II. i. 247, and for other works of the same class, 
see Nanjio, 1-22. 

1 . TheJh'e-kundredPrajnd-Pdramiid-sutra'. Nanjio, 16. 

2 . The ten-thousand PP.\ Nanjio, 5. 

3 . The iweniy-fi-ve-thousand PP. : Nanjio, 4. 

4 . The Vajrachchhedika PP. (diamond-cutter) ; Nanjio, 10. Intro 
and ETr. Muller, SBE. xlix; Hoemle, MRBL. 176, 178, 2 14. 

6. The Shonter, and 6. The Longer PP. Hridaya'. Nanjio, 19, 935 
Intro, and ETrs. Miiller, SBE. XLIX; Amcdota Oxon., i; Winternitz, 
II. i. 272. 

Mid 2 nd. Nagarjuna : Anesaki, ERE. iv. 838 ; Winternitz, II. i. 250 ; 
Poussin, ERE. viii. 336 ; 7 . Mulamadhyamaka-harikd : Poussin, ERE 
vni. 235 ; 8. Akutobhayd, a comm, on 7 by the author : Winternitz, II. 1. 
251. GTr. from the Tibetan, Walleser, Die mittlere Lekre des Nsgdifum., 
Heidelberg, 19H ; 9 . Yogdvatdra-. H, P. ^astrl, II. xii. Other works. 
Nanjio, col. _37o; Winternitz, II. i. 252; Vidyabhushana, MSJL. 70, 

c. 300 . Aryadeva : Winternitz, II. i. 254; Nanjio, col. 370 ; 10 . 5 a- 
dhisaitvayogdch&ra Chatuhsataka\ H. P. Sastri, July, 1911; text, 

edited by H. P. Sastrl, Calcutta, 1914: see BSOSL. 1918 ; 11 , Svd<Bii- 
shtkdna^rabheda, H. P. ^S.strl, ii. luii. 

c. 600 . Bhavaviveka ; 12 . Prajnd-pradlpa, comm, on No. 7 : Naniio, 
11S5; Peer, Tandjour, Mdo. xviii. 44-299; Poussin, ERE. viii. 235 ; 
13 Tarkajvdld, a criticism of the schools of philosophy : Walleser, 
DAK 7; AMG. ii. 367. 

Early 7 th. Chandraklrti ; 14 . Prasannapaddy comm, on No. 7, 
Poussin, ERE, viii. 235 ; 15 . Mddhyamakdvatdra (gen. work on the 
Mahayana system); Winternitz, II. i. 251; Mitra, i; Poussin, 
Opinions, 134; ERE. ii. 745, 748; viii. 332. ETr. from the Tibetan, 
Poussin, Musdon, viiiff. ; 16 . Comm, on No. lo: text, H. P. ^astri, 
Calcutta, 1914. 

7 th c- Ssntideva ; 17 . Sikshdsamuchchhaya Winternitz, II. 1.260; 
Poussin, Opinions, 321 ; ERE. viii. 405, n. 2 ; 18 . Bodhicharyavaiara : 
Intro, and ETr. Barnett, The Path of Light, London, 1909. FTr. Poussin, 
Paris, 1907. An old Bengali version: Sen, if 5 ZZ. S- See also Tawney, 
JRAS. 1908, 583; Winternitz, 11 . i. 263; Poussin, i. 97; ii. 184, 
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8th. c. ^antarakshita; 19, Madhyamakdlahkdrax Walleser, 5.4 P. 18. 
20 . Tatt'oasahgraha, Vidyabhushana, MSIL. 125. 

E. VijSanavada Literature. 

Oen. Intro. ; Poussin, Opinions, 186, 200 ; L6vi, Intro, to FTr. of 
Makdydna-siltralamkS,ra-, Winternitz, II. i. 255 * 

o. 300 . Asanga ; Anesaki, ERE. ii. 62 ; Winternitz, II. i. 255 ; 1 . Y ygd- 
ckarabhumisdstro-'. Nanjio, 1 170, 1085 ; AMG. ii. 257. For the sertion 
called Bodhisattvabhiimi, see No. 4, p. 396 ; 2 . Makdydna-sdtralamkdra 
Nanjio, 1190. Intro, and FTr. Livi, Paris, 1907, 1911 ; 3 . Uttaratanira 
Nanjio, 1236 ; see Levi, op. cit. i. 
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■ferly 4 tlt. ; Wjni«mit*, II. I.jfe in i'hinesB by 

i’aramfeha, FTr. Tak^tisu in /Wj?, Vj 1904; 

4 . I’imsithmJtiifireiksinmi : »> ¥«r^s os ihc VifMtiavfitJa : FTr. Iswathe 
TibctaSt PouKisrSf 1913, 5J; S. JtMtMttrma ; gee N&. 8 , 

p. 191, »lK»ve { 6. rifnmtM&tssifiittiiti, a polmic a^aissi the. Safekhya ; W»ii- 
terafe, !1. 1.358; Tatekijsu,/^.rf.v, 1905, i&; Keith, ,S‘.?s'. 87; *l,( 7 tUMsen~ 
grttAtii WiaienriHS, li. i. 3$?^ ETr K<x:J:hin, Uddnmmrga |I,osdot), 
iSpXaij. Otberworks: MaajH),cok. 371-3 ; VklySbhuahana, J/ 5 /i.. 76. 

B. S^ssjscf, 11349 ; "i^’istcrai^ II 

i. *110; ETt". Sts*nk!i Chkago, 

Bairly ^th, CbaiKifaK<w»is ; B, : W inteirnfct, 

It. i, 359 j 10 . N/(i?iWMMidMi 7 VidyiibbQBhana, MS/L. taj, 
Barlyvtliu DUammkiriii; Keith, 1956, 380. 

rii. llftfctw BttddMet Iiiteratare, 

China. Intro. ; Eoussin, F^j'wjVsjf, 543, 578 : Ancsaki, iv. 840. 

l-itenaure : Winternita, i I. i. 366 ; MfirR; H. I', Siiitrt, !l. iksv ; Nanjto, 
cals. 443-ss ; AMi 7 . ii. 391-349; Waddell, AW.^', vii, 785. 

A. I'AfSTKAS, 

Bftrly 7 tb. 1. IhfMgaia-guAptht tit •, WinternitK, H. i. 
374, 362 i Miira. % 6 t ; AMif. d. 399, 

7tJi 0 . 3. sf //(ttfgsm MAA, 

I « ; iii* 10, 59 ; vi. 8 ; vij. 73 ; 341 ; Nasjjo, isb ; Am 7 . ij. 315 ; 

Wmtcrnitt, u. i. 245 : AWA‘, iv. 839. See no, 9, p. 396. 

7th 0. &. MttAitttiufiHktnMAiism&i/i^M •. Anesaki, A'A'A'. iv. 840, 
Nasjb, 530; AMG, ii. ;307. 

7 th 0. 4 , iSuAdiiMkiifitrHa^ T*t Kanjio, 533 AMG. ti, 341. 

7 th and 8th 00. 6, Tantras translated into Chinese by Amoghavajra 
Nanjio, eal. 446, e»p. Nos. loao, *023, 1044, 1054, J064. 

Early 8th. 8. ya/ra-mafi^m-AAtrwiiiiii-mdra T. : A MG. ii. 34S 

7 . (ver^) : Mitra, 95 ; Wintcroitr, II, i. 438; 
Poussin, AWA". i. 95 ; li. 3S9"6o. See iCArojftimf&ha^ above, p. 396, 

8. Mffhdkdltil'.i WinteniitE, 11 . i, 374; Mitra, sya ; AMG. 

it. 39E. 

Prob. 0 th. o. 9 . PttAihakrama : Winteniilr, II. i. 275 ; I'oussin, &tude$ 
ti Tsxies 7 b»iir/yw^j. 

A. D. 96 S. 10 . SHMlMhakrtt T. : Poussin, ERli. i. 95 ; Waddell, ERE. 
iv. 573 ; H.P. iSsstrl, II. ii ; Wintcmiss, II. f, 27$ ; AAIG. ii- 292. 

lOth o. U. Ht-mjra T . : H. P. .^dstrt, II. xii ; Nanjio, to6o; AMG. 
it. 393 ; Getty, GNS. 12$. 

13 . C^ttiidamaAiiraskaMa T.z H.P. ^aslri, II. ix; AMG. si. 398. 
18 , Htrahi T . : H.P. Ssstr!, II. viij AMG. ji, 347. 
loth o. 14 . V^jraGkhairava T. : Nanjio, 1062 ; Getty, £rA'A‘. 146 
16 . I)SMnl~jMa~sambara-. H. P. ^fistrf, Ii. xiii ; AMG, ii. 292. 
LOth o. 16 , M^juMmSla T. : Wintemitr, 11 . i. 375; Nanjio, 1056, 
AMG. it. 313. 

10 th o. 17 . BhUlaMmtira T . : Nanjio, 1031 ; AMG, ii. 334. 

B. Other ^AKTA Work.s. 

loth o. Kanu Bha{f a ; 1 . Ckary&chtaya-vmisthttya, Bengal i love-songs . 
Sen, HBLL. 38. 
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10 th or 11 th. 2 . Dak&niarva, a Bengali aphoristic work : Sen, 
HELL, i 6 . ^ > 

8. JhanMi-sadhana, a Sahajiya polemical work in BentSlI : Sen. 
L 5 A. i, 26ff. 

12 th or 13 th. 4 . Svayambhu P . : Winternitz II, i. 267 ; Mitra, 240 
Poussin, i. 94. > 

C- Dharanis. 

1. The two Prajna-paramita-hridayasutras : above, Nos. 5 and 6, p. 307. 

2 . UskmsM-mjayaDh,\Y\.Qe.-ir&t,JRAS.'i^\\,sfio\ Mitra, 267; Nanjio, 
348, 1467 \ AMG. ii. 306. 

3 . AfarajUa-ntahapratyahgirS, BA.t Hoernle, /PAS. 1911, 461, 
MRBL. 53 ; Mitra, 227 ; Nanjio, 1016. 

4 . Aparimitdyttr Eh., for long life : Mitra, 41 : Hoernle, MRBL 
389 • Getty, GNB. 9. 

6. PancharakshS ‘. Mitra, 164 j Winternitz, II. i, 271. 

6. DiirgatLparisodhana Dh . : Mitra, 84 j AMG, ii. 306. 

7 . Mahatrtaytiri Eh. zgniast snLke-poison : Mitra, 173; Winternitz, II 
I. 271 • Nanjio, 306 ; AMG. ii. 316. 

8. Paynascn}aTtna.ma Eh.-. Mitra, 176;, Nanjio, 973. 

9 . Ckundi-d^ Eh. : Nanjio, 344, 345, 346. 

10 - Eleven Tibetan Dharanis : FTr. AMG, v. 421. 

D. Stotra- Odes. 

Intro.: Wilson, Works, II. ii ; Winternitz, II. 1. 267; Vidyabhushana, 
BoMddhastotrasamgraha [BI. 1908), Intro. 

Early 6th. Chandragomin ; 1 . TUrasddhamsotaka : Winternitz, II 1 
269. 

Mid Sth. Sarvajiiamitra ; 2 . Aryaidrasragdkarastotra ; Mitra, 22S , 
Winternitz, IL i. 268. 

S, Paramdrihanam'a-sahgiii, or Manjusrindma-sahgiii ] Mitra, 
17s; Nanjio, 1370; AMG. ii. 291; Poussin, Opinions, 399; ERE. 
vin. 405. 

4 . Suprabkaia-staUa, 49 odes : Mitra, 239, 

IV. JAIN LITERATURE. 

Q-en. Intro. : Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson, The Heart of Jainism, Oxford, 
1915 ; Jacobi, ERE. vii. 465. The system ; Madhava, SES. iii : Cowell, 
36; Mrs. Stevenson, op. cit. ; Jacobi, Third Or. Cong. ii. 59 ; ERE, u. 
199; vii. 467. Cosmography: Jacobi, ERE, iv. 160, Biography: 
Tank, A EicHonary ofjaina Biop'aphy {A only), Arrah, 1917. Teoh- 
nloal terms : The Jaina Gem Etctionary, Jaini, Arrah, 1918. 

Literature : No history exists, hut Os's€Ta\.oi^s Essai do BibUographie 
Jatna, Paris, 1906, contains full lists and indices of the books. 

i. Svetambara Literature. 

The Canon; Weber, lA. xvii-xxi; Jacobi, SEE. XXII. xxxv-xtvn, 
XLV, xl; ERE. vii. 467. Namra in list given in Sanskrit, Praknt 
equivalents in brackets. The Canon is in Prakrit. Later literature in 
Sanskrit, unless otherwise described. 

A. Eleven Aiiga: 1 . Achara (Ayara) ; 2. Sutrakrita (Sayagada) , 

3 Sthana (Thana) ; 4 .Samavaya; 6. Bhagavatl ; 6. Jnltadharmakatha 
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(NSyadhanwmktthfiJ ; 7. (UvasagiidasiiM) : 8, Amakntada^ 
(Antagadadaskoj ; 0, AiiuEt.'sraapapaiikadaiifi (AijulSarovavSiya'dasko) ■ 
10. Prainavyakaranit ( PathhAvStrairana t ; 11. Vip^ka (Vivaffa): [12’ 
Dfishjivada ; lost], ' 

B. Twelve UvAN'Oa; 12 , Aujiapatika (OvSiy.a) ; liJ. RajaprasnJya 

{Riyapasenaiyya) ; 14 . jSvIkbhtgama ; 15 . Prajftapana iPannava^) 

16 . Jambudvipaprajnapti (jambuddivapaniiaitil ; 17 . Cbandraprajfiapti 
(Chandapannatti) ; 18 . SSryaprajftaptl (Sfiriyapannalts) ; 1©. Nirayavaii 
{NiraySvajiyao) ffr Kalpika (Kappiyao); 20 , KRlp 3 vafaittsifc 3 IKappSva- 
dimsISo) ; 31 . PashpikS <Pi!ppbt^o) : 23 . PusbpachfldS {Papphaculaoj , 
23 , Vnslink!aSjViiaiii£!as."ioL 

C. Ten Pkak,jr!>‘a (Painna Payanna;; 34 . Cbatuhsarana (Chaiisa- 

rana) ; 26 , Sasiisiara (Samhara;; 26 . AturapratySkhyiirfa <Aurapachchak- 
hana) ; 37 . Bhaktaparijfla ; 28 . Tancltilavaiialika {TandtilaveySUya) , 

28 .Chandaviyyaya ; 30 . {>eveijdTa»tava(S>evindatthaa) ; 3 l. Ganitavidya 
(GaniviyyS); 33 . Mahapratyakhyana ; 33 . Virast.ava (Viratthaa). 

D. Six CHKgfJAsOTRA <fr ChhkDAGRANTKa : 34, Xisitha; SS.Maba- 
nisStha ; 36. VyavabSra ; 37. Dajyi^t'Utaskandhfl, ineJuding 37 a, Kalpa- 
sutra ; 38. Brihatkalpa; 88. !*.atjcb,akalf)«. 

E. Two sfitra* without a common name: 40. Namli; 41. Anuyo- 
yadvitra. 

F. ^Kour MCbAStiTitA i'r MOi.auuan i'>iA : 42 . UitarMhyaynna ; 
43 . Ava^yaka ; 44 . DaiivaikijUka ; 45 . Pindan*ry«kti. 

Note; For some variiiiioft in the canonical list, ste Mrs. Stevenson, 
///_ t 5 . 

'IraNSIationsj ETr*>. of Nos. t, 3, 37 a, and 48, iafoht, .va*A'. xxtt 
and xlv; of No, 7, Hoernie, CaScwtta, 1368 ; of ,\’os. 8 and *j, Harnett, 
07 'F. Loudon, 1907, 

Wkiteus : 

15, is nttriliuted to AjjasSina (Weber, fA. xvit. 283) and 
also to h-diakAchUrya (Gu£rinoi, 176b 

Chitiuhtiininti, 34, is attributed to Virabbartr.a. 

VyiVuahAra.^ 36, DaiAirutaskkitndktty 37, including Kttip<i-tutrtt^ 37 a, 
and Brikatkalpciy 38, are attributed to IthadrabShu, about 3t>o B.C. 

NanM~sMra, 40, and part of the Kalpii-sdtra, 37 a, may possibly be by 
Devarddhi, who arranged the Canon : Weber, TA. xxi. 212. 

D*(Sii!vaiMUkaf 44, is attributed to Sijjambhava. 

Extra'Canonical Literature. 

300 B.C. Bhadrabiihu; 46 . Niryuktis, i.e, brief coswns. sn PrSkrU 
verse, on Nos. I, 2, 18,^ 36, 37, 43, 43, 44; 47 . Upasarg^thara-sioira 
(Prik.), an ode to ParsvanStha; text and ETr. Jacobi, Kttlpasutra 
(Leiprig, 1S79), p. tan. 

Kaiakicharya ; 48 . An old Jain astronomy ; Gudrinot, 3S. Some 
say there were five Kalakacharyas : Gudrinol, 176, 

3 rd or 4 th. Vimala Surf ; 40 . Pmimaihariya (Prak.) ; a Jain RSma- 
yana. Jacobi, Mod, Rev. 1914, 574 ; ERE, vii, 467. 

4 th or 6th. UmSsvSti; 60 . XMtoarthddhigama^suira : analysis tn 
English, Mitra, NoEees, vii, 187; Text, GTr., and notes, Jacobi, ZDMG 
lx. 287 and 512 ; Text, Intro. ETr. and Comm., J- L, JainI, Arrab, 1919- 

4 th or 6th, Siddhasena Divakara ; 61 . Ealydnamttndira-stolrix, ode 
to ParSvanStha ; Text and GTr, Jacobi, 1 . Si. xiv. 373 ; 62 . NydyAvaidtn 
(LogicJ: Text and ETr. VidySbhushana, Arrah, 1915. 
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t?-'.; "" !iJ c7r ””’ **' ' >““• 1«.^!!8 ™vldS- 

bhushana, Af 5 /Z. 22 ; Gu^rmot, 156. ^oy. vmyd 

rSrIJd'cTr ShTT?; 392; 66. Bkaktdnrara-sioim . 

Text and GTr. Jacobi, /. ., 9 /. xiv. 359 j Gu^nnot 204 : 56 . hkavakara- 
sUtra : GuAinot, 74, 373 ; Peterson, i. 52. ’ ’ 1 

is'- Du^' ( 7 / 67 . Bhandarkar, 1883-4, 

I Bhanckrkar, R 

1B03-4, 16 , Konow and Lanmans KarpUra-'munjart (HOSX ici 
Jacobi, ERE. vn, 467 ; Rev. 1914, 573 ; Gudrinot, 67 8^84 ’ 

34; Petekot. iv. 4. 

Late etb. Haribhadra ; Life and date, Pulle, GSAL i. 47 : viii. 150 • 
ix I ; XII. 225 ; 6a Comms, on nos. 15, 16, 43, 44 : Leumann, 2 DMG. xlv\ 

, Gu^rinot^ s 6 , 6^ 144, 369, 433; 60 * SkaddarmnasiwmckcMaya 
Text and Intro. : Pidl€, loc. cit. FTr. of last chapter, Suali, Le Musion, 
IMS, !x. 377; 6 \. Samardichchhakaks.-. Prak. tales: Tacobi,’ Z.ffZ vii 
467 ; 1914, 576 ; Gudrinot, 67. 

Late 9 th. |llafika: Leumann, ZZTlfG. xlvi. sSt ; 63 . Comm, on 
No. i: A,D. 863: Gudnnot, 79, 132; Peterson, iii. 36; 63 . Comm, on 
No. 3 : Gudrinot, 65, 133 ; 04 . Comm, on part of No. 45. 

A.i:>. 900 .^ Siddbarshi: Life and date: Gudrinot, 417 ; 6 h.Viitmiti- 
: Priik. allegory : Intro, and partial ITr. Ballini, 
Y-H/- wii and xvm; Gu^rmot, 150; Jacobi, Mod. Rev. 1914, 576, 
ERE. vn. 467. ' 

66. KdM'Sckatyokdtkmaka (Prak.); Jacobi, ZDMG. xxxiv. 247 , 
Guermot, 176, 467. 

Late loth. Sobhana : Life, with text and GTr. of 67, CkattirviMati- 
jinasiut'f. Jacobi, ZDMG. xxxii. 509. 

I^te lOth. Dhanapala: Life, with text and GTr. of 6 ^. Enkabha- 
jiancMstka-. Klatt, ZDMG. xxxiii. 445 ; Gudrinot, 56, 205 ; 69 . Tilaka- 
maHjart : Jacobi, ERE. vii. 467; 70 . Pdiyalachckhl, A.D. 973, a Prak 

vocabulary; Text, Biihler, GSttingen, 1879. 

10 th c, 71. Jivaka Chinidmani, romantic poem in' Tam. : SMCTB. iv 
Died 1040 . Santisiiri ; 72 . Prltfc. comm, on No, 42 : Jacobi, A EM., 
Preface; ’IS. Jtvaviydra, Prak, dogmatic work: text and FTr. Gudrinot, 
/A. 1902, 231 ; Gudrinot, 158. , 

FL 1009 . J inachandra (guru of Abhayadeva) ; 74 . Samve^aranqasdla, 
a work on worship in i8,coo couplets : Duff, C/. 128 ; Peterson, R. V. xx. 

Died 1078 . Abhayadeva: Peterson, R. I'V. iv ; Leumann, ZDMG. 
xlvi. 582 ; 76 . Comms. on Nos. 3-12: Gu^rinot, 55, 66, 68, 69, 133, t'34, 
13^ 138 ; * 16 . Jayatihuyannsioira-. Peterson, R. iii. 25 ; Gudrinot, 79. 

PZ. 1082 . Gunachandra ; 77 . Mahdmracharita. (Prak.) ; Duff, C/. 132. 
10 S 8 ~ 1169 , Devabhadra: Peterson, R. IV, liv; Gu^rinot, 82; 
78 . Parsverndthachanira, A.D. 1112; 79 . Viracharitra\ 60 . Savnie- 
garcmgaidJa., on worship. 

1089 - 1173 , Hemachandra, Life : Biihler, Ueher das Lehen des Jaina- 
Monches Hemachandra., Vienna, i88g; Jacobi, ERE. vi. 591; Gwdrinot, 
410 ; 81 . Comm, on No. 41 ; 82 . Yogaiastra, or Adhyaimopanuhad’. 

D d 
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AtiaJyais, and GTr. Wisdit^h, ZiiMG. s.sviij. 185, cf. also 
Garbe, .s'K 39-40; S 3 . r»iti6ntiot, (gy, 41a; M, iVa- 

i jarnbi, vi. 59! ; SS. ‘frigAmhih/MafinmtkA- 
Atrihi'. Analysts, Miiya, viis. 135; 86 . i*^rishh{aparvan 

{apptnidis t» 85I; ifitff*., Tt^xt* and Anatysiss, Jacobi, Calcutta, 1891, 
ii'fr, of tbs fabifis i« this wurfe, Hcrtc!, Amg’csntkii^t ErsMImgm mr 

1 S 7 . MaAst’irarAar'ttet (last chapter of 
8sl; tarfrinot, 49, Ss ; 88. f-hsui^ia-//mt/a (Prak.), Jacobi, A/^. kev 
t9Mi 576; Pctmoiv, A*, i. 58 ; Guifririot, 75. 

n. 1160 , MalayaKiti: ZJtJAfd xlvi, jSs ; 86. Comms on 

Nos. i3, *4, !5, 17, 18, 36, 40: tki^rincrt, 69, $5, 1.15, 69, 79. 

Late 13 :^ Chandrasfiri ; Peterson, E. iV. sxvsi ; 00 , PrAk. connns. 
on Nos, 19, 4j : Gu^rinot, 69, 398. 

3 Pi, 116 i. Afinda ; 61 . ViveAtmaH/fifi x Dtiff, C/, 167 ; Peterson, H 
IV. xii ; 8S, Iffioikxithtiiiifm t Cni^rinot, 84. 
yi, 1220 . jinadattasfiri; Duff, C/. 179; 68, yiv^ititiidldsit: Bhandarkar, 
1883 -4, i$6; Ciuerinot, 393. 

SI, 1230 . Amaracljandra: Duff. Cl. 1 8s; 64 . Gu^rinot, 

1S4 ; 65 Pad»iamMtiMvja : {‘.utfrhiot, 7 S* 
yi. 1236 . Tilakits, h.stya ; Pi;{«rs»'in, A*. I V. xlviii ; 06 . Cotniii. on N o. 43. 
c. 1250 . Prabhachandra (B) ; 67 . PritAkfivahuhtr'/in : DuflT, IC, »oa; 
Gu^rsnot, 410. 

S*i. 1271 . DcvcndrasOrl ; 68. 8ix /Car»tagrftH^kii)i and comniB. on the 
lirM five: i'eteriion, A'. SV. Ivii. 

H. 1304 , MetutuiHp; PraAaiufkacAm/Amiti^c x Iniro. and ETr. 
Tawney, Calcutta, 1901 ; Dufif.C/.au ; Gu^rinot,??, 123,391 ; lOOJ'MaiA- 
f/ptith'SiUti/a: Gu^rino(,7S, 85; lOl. GAatfdsrmmvi- 
cMfa fa criticism of systems) : Mux Malkr, /jidfn, IW-.-rf ? ; Guerinot, 

393; 102 . AfM^^aprtikanfiAit (PrAk.) : jhavcri, MCL. 19. 

FI. 1346 , RajaAekharasuri ; 103 . Prabnndhiikoia \ C-u^rinot, 109; 
\Q4i. Antarnkatli&stmgriiha % GiiOrtnot, 185. 

liftto I 4 tb. jaSnasagara ; 106 . Comms. on Nos, 43, 45, the latter in 
1383: Petmon, R. IV''. xlvj; Dufl' Cl. 233 
0. 1872 . Ratnaiekhara (AJ ; 106 . Sf^piktckaritra. : Peterson, A?. IV, cm ; 

■f rtty r t. _ /» > ^ t. ..k - 




0. 1400. Gunaratna ; 108, Ska^tr'simasa^iueAi^Akcijut^M x comm, on 
N o. 60 : Gudrinot, 68, 1 s I . 

106. Navatattva (date and author unknown): a popular statement, 
m varying recensions, ofthe nine ^vetSmU.inr categories: ETr. .Stevenson, 
London, 1848. 

1884*1443. Somasundarji : Peterson, A*. IV. cxxxvi ; 110. Comms, 
on Nos, 24, 43; 111, Comm, on No. 36; 112 on the , 

118. on the 

1380“1447. Munisundara; 114. Ujia/iesarfi/fuiktira ; 115. A/f'/nrcArj- 
l^uskkah^/A^l ; 116. Adhy&tmtiialpadrutna ; 117. S(thasntn§.masmrttt ■ 
Peterson, R. IV. xcwi ; Duff, CL 230, 248. 

FI. 1486. Jinanjandana ; 118. Kum&rap&lttprabandha : Duff, CL 253 , 
Gudrinot, 410, 423. 

FI. 1488. JinakIrti ; IX^. Ckamptdtasreshthikafh&Hakii (A.l>. 1400). 
Text and GTr. Weber, Ucber das CkampakaireshihikaihdnitJiam, Berlin, 
1883; 120. I)kanyasalichariira\ 1^1. Ddnakalpadruma x 122. Srlpdla~ 
gopAlahiihaz Peterson, R. IV. xxxiii; Duff, CL 254 ; Gudrinot, 177. 
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1401 - 61 . Ratna^ekhara (B) ; 123 . Cotnms. : Peterson, J?. IV cir 
Gu^rinot, 45, 71, 85, 376, 432. ' ’ 

H. 1404 . Subhastla ; 124 . IPanchasatiprabodkasambandha : Tntro 
and analysis in Italian, Ballini, WCxai, Leyden, 1904; Gudrinot, 183, 
126 . Bharaiddikatka, or Katkakosa : Godrinot, 65, 18S ; 128 . Comm on 
No, 66: Bhau JBBRAS. ix. 139; Guerinot, 407. 

PL 1626 . Harishena-, VUl, Jagatmndariyogamala-, Peterson, R. 1 
52, 91 ; Gudrinot, 74, 401 ; DuflF, CL 273, 

PL 1673 . Dharmasagara ; 128 . KttfakshakausikMUyci, or Prava- 
chanapanhsMi Weber, SKPAW. 1887; Bhandarkar, /?, i88w, i w , 
Gudrinot, 89, 175, 3 63 . 

Samayasundara : Peterson, iii. 3 ; 120 . Kalpalatd, comm, on 37a , 
Gudrinot, 65,66; GdtMsahasrt-. 1 , 000 verse quotations; Peterson, 
in. 3 Gudrinot, 78 ; 131 . VisaimtMasataka : Gudrinot, 78 ; 132 . Sdmd~ 
ckdrisataka-. 7 . 4 . xxxiii. i6g ; Gudrinot, 382, 83, 92. 

1662 . Vinayavijaya ; 183 . Lokaprakasai an encyclopaedia of Jainism 
Jacobi, ERE. vii. 467. 


B. Digambara Literature. 


Lit. in Sanskrit, unless otherwise described. 

The Lost Canon : see Bhandarkar, R. 1883-4, where an analysis of 
the account in Sakalakirti’s TativdrihasSradtpikdt No. 204, below, is 
given; also Jaini, Outlinei of Jainism (Cambridge, 1916), p. 135, where 
a fuller description may be read. 

184 . SHryapraJnapti, Gudrinot, 20, 139, 467 ; and 136 . Chandra- 
/riyiSfljdA, Gudrinot, 65, 69; both Ptakyit. 

Vattakera; 136 . Miildchdra, Prak- : Peterson, ii. 74; Guerinot, 
20, 77, 99 ; 137 . Trivarwichdra, Pi 3 k. : Biihler, lA. vii. 28 ; Gudrinot, 20. 

Kundakunda : Pathak, 74 , xiv. 1 4 ; Gudrinot, 272, Cf, also 
Gudrinot, 380. All works in Prak. ; 138 . Shatprdbhrita : Peterson, ii-89, 
Gudrinot, 77; 139. A sAiaprdbkriiai Gudrinot, 99; 14^0. Samayasdra- 
prabhrita-, Analysis : Mitra, Notices, VII. 183 ; Bhandarkar, R. 1882-3 , 
42, Gudrinot, 64, 86, lOo, 140, 272; 141 . Prdbhritasdra: 'Pathdk, 
/A. xiv. 15; Gudrinot, 272; 142 . Pravachanasdra- \ full analysis, 
Bhandarkar, R. 1883-4, 91; Gudrinot, 87; 14.3. Niyaniasdr a: 
analysis, Bhandarkar, loc. cit, I02 ; Gudrinot, 87 ; 144 . Panckdstikdya, 
or Panchatihiyasmhgahasutta ; Text, intro., and analysis in Italian : Pavo- 
hni, GSAJ. xiv. i j Gudrinot, 157; 146. Rayanasdra-, and 146. Bvcida- 
sanuprekshd, Gudrinot, 272. 

o. 600 . Saroantabhadra : Pathak, IOC.itl. 186; JBSRAS. 1894, 218, 
Gudrinot, 415, 416; Vidyabhushana, MSIL. 22; 147 . Gandkahasittna- 
AdbMshya : comm, on No. 50 ; Vidyabhushana, MSIL. 22 ; 148 . Apta- 
rmmdfhsd or Devdgamasiotra : briefanalysis, Vidyabhushana, 24! Sansk. 
analysis, Mitra, Notices, vi. 105 ; Gudrinot, 63 ; itscomms. : Pathak, loc. 
cit ; Gudrinot, 415; 149. RatnakarandasrdvakacAdrai iMt and ETr 
C. R. Jain, The Householder's Dhartna, Arrah, 1917; Gudrinot, 85, 476 ; 
160 . Yuktyanusdsana : Gudrinot, 476 ; 151 . SvayambAustotra ; and 162 
Chaturvimsati-pna-siuti i Vidyabhushana, MSIL. 23. Other works. 
Rice, 1883, 395 ; Gudrinot, 403- 

PL 643 . Ras ikirti ; 163. Jinakathe (Kan.) ; Gudrinot, 96, 227, 483 , 
Rice, JRAS. 1890, 245 : Gudrinot, 405. 
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FI. Ravisihena : Bfuff.C/. 55 : PurAm ; Hhandarkar, 

iOC. Vii. TO ; 

c-’^OO. pujyapSda ISIS- Sari^Arlhimi^ti tfsttim. tm No. 50: Rice; 

<!. 700-70.' AkalAftka : Raih.-4k, fPC. is. i, iSfi> ; ^ Jitdnnot, 370» 298, 
its* siuerinott 19; Ibl. Ashifa$titli comm, on 

\o 148; mhn\t, ioe-cis.: Gtidrinot, 419 ; 15S (on 

tondnuti G«^yioot.96i ISO. : comm 

No, 30 .' Pet^rsort, ii. 7B ; (isietiji^K. 77 - Por and oiber works., see 

Vidyabhiishana, J/.V/Z,. 25. /•■*'■.,.- 

Still, e. ISO. /^dsarArf/iht: comm, on .No. 50 : Cioennot, 55. 

8th e. lei. {Tsmi! verve* j Hsirwctt, BMC 7/7 i^- 

FI. ^ 183 . jmiisena; 16% i/artv*i?ksapurTfHn r ftin Mitra, 

vL 74 ; Gudrinot, 63. , 

e 800 Vidvliftnnda; 10S..S704'<M*«tr//^tf or/s*3«ifs*aie!Kdrf(*rrt, comm, 
on No. to; Vidyjibhnshana. AfS/L.ir ; C:ulrin«t,4i6; m. 
or Ap^itmhmtmuiUaMdni ; a sopcr-comm.osi No, i4S,/otiowingop No. 157 


Vidy;ibii«saiia, A/.S 7 /,. 37; Ifl®- Guerstmt, 63, 415; l«e 

itthd : Vjdyfif>hOshan**i //.. 27. 

.*^riv.iradhadevA : 107. r-S<«#OT«w tKaft.) : Ki«'. A/.- 
a. 800. .Maijikyanandin ; Vidyahhitshann, 

1/ s * f f 2S 

k oil PrablTiichaiidra f A) ; 108 . ^'nmryftkim^ihvmtmffd,^ on No. 
*^A.U Uhandarkar, A 7 //A 6 K: C« 4 rInoi *394 ; 

8thV1i0R^na;‘i%! "AdMm or ^ 

brief anaSysis, Bhandarkar, A'. J885.-4, nS j <*wdnm)t,88, 172 , Ar J 
tkudaya: P&thak.//^/f/?^N- 1894, 224; Gudrmot, 9 ft, 

©th e. Gunabbadra: 173 , eompieted jmastma’s . PAthak, 

JBBHAS. 3894, 223 J 174 *. : Bhandarkar, A. 1063- 4 ) i* 9 i 

Vtudrinot, 68, 17 S- : Gudrinot, 47 &. to 

©the. Amogbavarsbal ; i^Bftdarkar,^//A>.68. 

PL 905 . Amritachandra : Duff, 07 . 83; m^nn 

Gudrinot. 77 ; 178 . Comm, on No- 142 = Peterson, JV- « !. 

No. 144;' Cmdrinot, 137; 180 . I'lttirUrt/m^dra i <,udmot 476, 181 . 
PurushdrihasiMkyupAyd’- Bmildaft Cittal, n, «&: Guennot, 45 t, 47 ti. 

17 . 941 . Pampa; 182 , A^ipura^t, Kan.: Gucnnot, 414; Hmc A/. 
27 ; 183 . Ptmtpa BkSraCit or Vif!rttmtlrjuri,r,n)mja, Kan. : Rice, A A. 2o 


PI. 960 . Ponna ; 184 . Sdnti I'^itram, Kan., on the i6tb ^ 


Rice, A'A. 28; 186 . /wd^riA/wvtw*? Ar, Km-, an acrostic in praise ot toe 
Urtbakaras :. Rice, A'A,. 38. , .^,7 . 


Tirtbalsaras :. Rice, A' A., 28. , i, .--cr.,, i; <in 

PI, 980. Botnadeva ; 180. Vitstt^iAabr : full analysis, 1 c.terson, n, 33 , 

Gudrinot, 78 ; 187. A^/AvUjdwr/Ai : Gudcmoi, 108. Tinhakara ■ 

PL 980. Rar.na; 188. Ajita Pum^i. Kan,, on the snd Tlrthakara . 

Rice. /CL. 26 : 189. StUasn Bklma Vijaya, Kan., Kip, 

Prob. 10 th c, \^Q. Jlvaka-chintamtuii, a T.amil artistic romance 

^TeS^^Cbtoundaraya (Kan. CMvondmaya) ; 

pumHii.YAn.-. Rice A'A. 28; Ghosbal, Aft-rvr A^rwiPfArt (see next entry), 

[UtrO*^ XK. _ ^ . * . /rv^sl. \ . 'T'aw* l-n+rrt 


V.'eSO. Nemichandra ; 192 . Dravya-samgrithu (Prdk.) : Text, Intro , 
ETr- and comm., Ghoshal, Dawa Bamffoka, Arrah, 19*7 > 
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rnlohiscLra : Ghoshal, op. cit. xlii ; analysis, Mitra, Notices, vi. yy , 
Gu4rinot, 20 ; 184. GwwwrtAwarrt (written for Ch^undaraya) : (ihoshal, 
xl 106. Labdhis&ra (on attainment) : Ghoshal, xii ; 196. Kshajxuiasara • 
Ghoshal, xlii. 

c. 1100. Abhinava Pampa; 197. Maliindihtijmrana, Kan. : Rice, xl. 30; 
198. Pampa Ram&yam, Kan., Rice, KL. 30. 

o 1120- Balachandra (A); 199. Comm, on No. 141 : Gu&inot, 272, 
404 ; 200. TativaralnadipiM : Gu^rinot, 404. 

1200-60. A^adhara ; 201- Dkarin&mrita ; ^OZ.Trishashtismriti : and 
many other works. Life, analysis of the Dharmamrita and list of works 
Bhandarkar, R. 1883-4, 103. 

Sri Yogindra ; 203. ParamaimaprakSsa : ETr. R. U. Jain, Arrah, 

1915. 

1*1. 1404. SaltaJakirti ; 204, Tattnarthasaradipikd ; 206. Pramot~ 
taropisakdchara : Bhandarkar, R. 1883-4, 1 16 1 200. ^dnimdthachanta , 
and 207. ParhsanatkcLcharita : analysis, Bhandarkar, 106, 1 16, 1 22 ; 
208. Vardkam&napurdna'. Gudrinot, too. 

End ISth. ^rutasagara : Peterson, IV. cxxiii ; 209. JinasamhitS (on 
the building of temples, making images, and worship) : Bhandarkar, R. 
1883-4, I17 ; 210. Comm, on No. 138; Gudrinot, 77; 311. I'atti'arihcuH- 
ptkd,’. Bhandarkar, 117. 

1 *1. 1528. Nemidatta ; 213. Sripdlacharitra ; 213. Nemijinapurdm ; 
214. Dhanvahimdrackaritra •, 215. ArMkandkatkdkosa ; Gudrinot, 83, 
S3 88 ; 216. SrdvakaekiJs-a : Peterson, V. xl, 
ieth o. Subhachandra ; 217. Paftdava P., and many other works 

Peterson, V. Ixxiii- , , . 

c. 1020. Ratnachandra; Subhaumackarttra- Bhandarkar, A’ 

1883-4,^124; ^19. Pradyitmmckaritra : Gudrinot, 73. 

1630-60. BaufirasI Das ; works in Hindi verse ; 220. Sadhibandana , 
^^.Mokshamargapaidi-, 2,92. Samayasdranatikd: Gudrinot, loi, 14S, 
208. 
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Abhafig, Mnrafbl word for hymn, 235, 

Abh^fttt. oriCashimi-Saivism, 198. 
Ablmyadeva, 27S, 279, 4OX. 

Abhayatilaka, 370. /■ « 1 ii,:.,, 

Abhidhainma Pijaka, of Buddhist 
Canon, 67, 39 ^: probably a late 
work, not belonging to original 
Canon, 68; only two schools p^- 
sessc'l an Abhwitvamuva V., 08, too* 

393- . 

Abhidiiarma, Sanskrit for AbUi<lham- 
i«a. Sa Abhidharma Pijaka. 
Abhidhorma-dhatukiii/apiiiia; 394 ‘ 
4hhiiijiar»ta-hi)fa. of Vasnbandhu, lOt, 

Alhmcima-kofa-vySkhytt, «flt> 394 * 
Abhirtlmriaa I'itaka, of the barvastii«- 
dins, 10? ! coiiirn. on H, io 8 . 

AbMdhaymtL'frakf^ramfMde., 394 - 

Abhidh9rma.'ia.njritiparyay9.psd!t^ 394. 

Abhvikama-simndkttp&ia, 394- 
AbhidkarPta-vij^nakoyapada, 394 - 
Abhins va O upta, 359 j -to ■ 

Abhinava Pampa, 283, 405- 
Abhinukh'antafia-fi'iiya, 150, 207- 
Aborigines of India, 4 f-j ^6- 
AckSrSiiga-iUtra, 166, 215, 399 - 
AcbidtyapO’fitkarya, 379 - 

Achintya-bhedabheda, 2 .» 7 , 

Adaiigan-Mur^f^ 35 *) 387. 

Adbhuta Brahmam, 4 *> 303 , 300 - 
Adbhuia Giltl, 336, 383. 

AJbhila A'dmdyitiiaf 250, 329, 501. 
Adharit-kiirikSs, 386, 

Adhvata, 6 . 

Adhvaryu, 6, 7 , * 4 , t?, '^ 9 > 
Adkydtma.~Kdlpadrwne; 4 ®*' 
AdhyainUi dddydyam, 250. 

Adhydt7>,» Ri>n5.yuna, a 

Raniaite epic, 

contains the A’tfsnt- Wo/tf- and the 
Bama-pitd, 250 ; a Kiinarese version, 

Adhydimit V., 364. 

Adhyiiim»p<i’nKh<yi, 40 1. 

Adi-Boddha, 273, 374 - 


Adi Cranth, another name for the 
Granth of the Sikhs, 339. 

Adi F. CJain), 217, 404, 

Adi F. tJain, Kanaiese), 283, 404- 
Aditi, 10. 

Adilya Upapttrdna, 372. 

Adi Upakeia, 344. 

Adoration Mantras, 202, 

Advaita, TOoawm, a form of the Ve- 
danta, 12S. 

Advaitachatya, 307. 

Advaitananda,_25r, 2S6, 36S. 
Advaita-sid^ii 308. 

AdvayaitiraiM 67 ., 364. 

Afghanistan, 103. 

Agfimaprqimityti, 241. 

Agamas, Saiva oiaauals, I 9 °> i 93 r 
384, 387 ; whieh Sects used Agamast 
190, 197, tpS, »53, 267 ; date, 194, 
contents, J 94 f- ! belong to various 
sects 108: commentanes, 259, 
.LSkyatlg«'oas. 264 .. ^ 

Agamic Hdvas wh.o use 

Agamas, 191, 193 “ 55 , 349 - 3^4 

3*0 ^ 

Sutihhna Samvada. ^ 
Agaiiya-S%dikshn& Sa^da, 19 , 
481 ; a Ramaite work, I90; called 
AFaAVa S., 183; date, 190; re- 

fefred to in Adhyatnia Ram&yam, 

Agaslya-sUtras, 269, p 9 ' ^® 9 - 
fforagha^ta. a Kapallka ascetic, 

192. 

A_ghoris, 347- 
Agntyaka A<, ipB- 
Agni, JO, tl, 15 , 49 - 

A^icliayana, 22 probably a 

fS. . !»»»»' ? Vi' 

a passage on_ Ganda. 20 , 39 , 
recognites the hve gods, 179 - 
Agra, 3J6. 

Agra Das, 317 - 
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Afewiiklja, ta. 0! tUo feaisiktjya syaSem. 

A!tap[3ey, 35^. 

Absmitl, Jwrj-isjjwiryi 71 ; &{iet!«Hy boh- 

usj«ry U( aiikwni Site, 7 a. 

Atfwdaba-d. jsS. 

Aaobil* MwJ^Sa"), 3iO. 

Aikya^ aSi. 

AU'tg, 30! - 

Ail^riktt, ibewtic isvara'j. 374. 
JroKyc^a, 3a. 

Aiian'/a J?7^Aw^^«o^ ay, 28, 363 ; >»sa* 
tnoaUty, 395. 

Aiiiir0^ U., 54, 53, 33s, 3*^- 
Aitarifyias, a school of tiw A\^vJa, ay. 

?.*♦' , t 

(Uuue of an a\gam8, 193, 

AiJvikass, 77 ». 3. 

I JO, 399. 

Ajfia, KBisy of oae of tfeo occult ctrcki, 
ato, to SJLfcta Y<^, 3%, 

,AlcaMk», 3t9c 404, 
A^aUtM«-«lMra, st6, 404, 

AkailS, 34»* 

Akilia, ciiier ; 1. 1- 3»f Vaiksfiika svstcft, 
»33‘ 

Akbw, aS^, 391, 310, 337. 

AkikamtSbM le\, 3&4. 

Als^ai^a tjfttitatniii, 370, 

AhM (/., 364 , 

Akshobv*, *7,3. 

Atiitol'fisyri, 397, 

Aland), 30:. 

AI»v>aur MadavapjjttUar, 396, 373. 
AlayavijFiIna, Jtio, '373. 

Albciruni, 205, S33> 

Alesautder the Great, 33, 3<S, 43, 4<>. 

A1 Haqt), 331, 343. 

Allah*bad, 174, 304, 337. 

AlHina. Prabhn, 35^ 

Anegory, a8. 

Aiwa, Vjiiriijnava poet-mrusiciaiis of 
the Tamil cotmtiry, iSa, 187, 333, 
379 ; date, 188 ; they taught Sodras 
and outcaates as well a$ Caste people, 
244; they we leaders and teajajeia of 
the Sri-Vaish^ava sect, 187; their 
images worshipped in the temples, 
187; their names, 1 88; their inflaence, 
aao; their hymns oollected and w- 
ranged, 141 ; called Ndldyira Pra- 
bandkam, 341 ; set to Dravidian 
masic, 341 ; introduced into the 
temples, 340, 341, 

Alwar, 334, 342. 

Ama, 314. , 

AtnalSnanda, aaa, 368. 


Aitsarsi'h.'indra, 380, 403. 

Af.'iSf l>e», 337, jSj. 

/fmar.Vwf, jKj, 

Ambit KhawSfd, 336. 

Amhla, Japaticsw erndtautio® of Ann- 
thiih#, 373. 

Ajisit&hbB: 117, *73. 
A^MyuT-dfyiim-iuim^ 158, 396. 
Amagbatuddha, 373, 

Am<)gbav«Jia, j<y, 2)3, 398, 

Amoeba vnrsba I, iiy, 404. 
Amrtttifftmiu A',, 95, 3^ 

Amf iiiukamr 4 , s8t, 4^4. 

AvifslaiStida f/., 364. 

A)fifUgsmli&s%’is^ J35, 333, 374, 3S4 
Amriltiit 71 , ade, 

Amfitsat, 337, 341, 

A>hfU!ndH, ijitme of an rAgama, 193 
AmiAih llraAak'n-siifw 387 

j66, 388. 

Ananta l>eva, 385 n. s, *93, 367, 373 

Aula, 5. 

Aoaiu, 64, 

Ayasa, mse ckment ia 111*, *93, 
A»issitcir=wt»rsbtp, i, if>, as, 

Andsl, iHft, 

Abgft, a limb, or ftcution of the Jam 
CsHmi, 73, i»o, 1*3 ; eleven Aiiga in 
the Svctftniliara Ca«o«, 76: the 
crUicai proideit) they involve, 7^ J so , 
the twelfth A&ga, J63 , comms on 
the Ataga, 279 ; list, ,,99. 
Afig*batsya», lao. 

Ahgad, a Sikh guru, 3.37 ; iiiventtsl the 
Gnntmukhi alphalwt, 337, 
Afjga-mantrftS, araotms ansiliary to the 
royal masstra of Namsimha. J 89. 
Ahgottamniklya, fourth seeUoa oi 
Satta Pifaka, 109, 391, 392. 
AnhiMra-pafa^, 279, 280. 

Anlchchha, 84. 

Animal-saKrifiee, 3, 14, 41, 48, *68, 
Animism, i, b. 

Aulrtjddha, a Vaii^pava divinity, one of 
the t^'uAor, 98, 1 84. 

Aniruddha, 369. 

AnirniiAAa-pyiiii, 3^9, 

Annam a 89, 370. 

AnmpRrna U.^ 384 . 

Antmetii bttperron, '287. 

AnSbi-kao, tt8. 

AntairitadiAci, one of the Jain Ahgas, 
400. 

A'^arokaiitamn^rafta, 281, 40a. 

Atju, t, t. of Kashmir Saivism, 198. 
Antibhashj/a^ 287, 377. 
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97, 98. , ^ 

nugrahaj the giace of Siva, in Agamio 
^aivism, 195. 
nuruddha, 393. 

nashtubh, a form of verse, 188. 
nutiarau^afaiikccdaid, 400. 
n-uvydkhyana, 236, 375. 
ni^ogachSra, 400. 

paddna, a ■work in the Buddhist Sntta 

Pitaka, 71, 108, 392. 

pa Deva, 285, 367. 

padevt, 285, 296, 367. 

parajita - nuthdpratyai^rd dkdrani, 

paramiiSyus^siitra-Sasira, 158, 396. 
parnnitSyur dhdrant, 399. 
pastamba Dharma. Sutra, 363. 
pasiamba Grihya Siitra, 365. 
pastamba Srauta Sutra, 365. 
pastamba Sulva Sutra, 3^5. 
ppar, 196, 384. 

ppaya Dikshita, aSfi, 295, 320, 380, 
389, his works, 320, 367, 368, 380; 
on the Vaishnava Samhitas, 18 J ; 
his title Dikshita, 358; his Sivdrka~- 
maiaidt/iJid, 350, 385 ; his religious 
life, 338. 

ptauiimdmsd, 216, 219, 371, 403. 
ptapariksha, 21 9, 404. 
jpaiva, 12$. 

radhandkathdhoia, 405. 
radhya Brahmans, 263. 
ridhyas, 263 n. I. 

ranya, one of the ten orders of San- 
kara’s sannyasis, 174. 

^ranyapcbia, 19, 30. 
tanyakas, 23, 363 ; the name, 28 ; 
character and contents, a8, 41 ; pur- 
pose of, 29f. ; religion, 30 ff. 
jchaka, a word used for temple- 
ministrant in S. India, 182, 349, 
[rchika, l 3 . 

rdha-MagadhI, a Jain literary dialect, 
162. 

\rgalastatra, 357. 

Lxhat, the early Buddhist ideal, 103, 

113 

unkesari, 2 S3. 

krjan, a Sikh guru, 337, 382 ; built the 
golden temple at Amritsar, 337 ; 
compiled the Grantk, 337 ; put to 
death by Jahangir, 338. 

Armenian peoples, I. 
irsheya Brd&mana, 27, 363. 
irta, 3. 

Utha-paHckaka, 246, 380. 


Arthasahgraha, 367. 

Arihaiastra, 43, 73, 96. 

Arthavada, 25. 

Arulnandi Deva, 257, 258, 385. 
Aruna-giri-Nathar, 347, 382. 

Arunsya U., gs, 364. 

Aryadeva, 159, 397, 

Aryaman, 2, 10. 

Aryans, 4ff., 10, 15. 

Aryaiura, 136, 393. 
AryatdrairagdharSstoira, 399. 

Asa^, 278, 180, 402. 

A&dhara, 282, 405. 

Aia'M'Wdr, 341. 

Asana, 253, 253 n. 2. 

Asahga, 123, 160; bis works, 160 f, 

397 - 

Asceticism, 13, 22, 40, 47, 52 f., 57, 60. 
Ascetics, 22 ; used for sanny5^s,-40 
Asha, 3. 

Ashes, used by PiSnpatas, 103, 196, 
used by all iSaivas for the sect-mark, 
196. 

Ashta Chhap, 316. 

Ashtddhyayl, 42. 

Ashtaprdbhrita, 403. 

AshtasShasid, 219, 371, 404. 
Ashtasdhasrikd PraJtiSpuramifd, 273 
AsMaiati, 216, 219, 404. 

AsJuccviThSati Taitm, 295, 373. . 
Asmarathya, 138, 221. 

A&oka, emperor of India, 66; his con- 
version, 66 ; edicts, 44, 67, 72 ; propa- 
ganda, 67, 72; missionaries, 67, 73, 
favourite Buddhist texts, 72 ; build- 
ings, 67, 72; laws against slaughter 
of auiinals and acima! sacrihce, 7^i 
vegetarianism, 72 ; religious tours, 72. 
Alok&uaddtta, 395. 

A^rama, one of the four forms of Hindu 
life, 29, 40 ; these later form a senes, 
„Si, 

Akama, one of the ten orders of San- 
^kara's sannyisis, 174- 
Airama U., 95 1 364- 
Assam, 390. 

Astronomy, 42. 

ASvaghosha, a BiSliman, who became 
a Sarvastivadin Buddhist, 95, 108, 
115; then a Mahaj^ist, 1 1 5 ; genius 
and works, 1 15 f,, 395. 

Aivakranta,. 356, 

Aivaldyana ^'ihya Sutra, 363,. 
Abtaldyana Srauta Sutra, 365. 
Aivamedha, 22. 

ASvins, 2, 3 u. I, 10. 
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ijtfA»tJ^Wl4"4« ^ '., tfi!?.; 5&4' 
Amn^Mtas r. i A), 105, M^a-. 


^^4*- 

A(iarcnfint-’ C'- ’®®» *^* 

^44, 3J3. „ , 

3^1^ fe#*iwo!B 

H j Pf^' 

iAi5ft8o|>liy iiit j*» 543 s w^y 
Upaaj»Ssa4» apfreswied, So ; m tmm- 
imi, ao! ; saagie ntusu, 303. 

Aihfjism, Bse&BiBg «f i^e t^ms, 3J; 

tsafflipks oi* 44i 47 » -Wj 44* 6*- 
Atiifirar^ma Ftc4y«i 34 J*i* 
ji(m^hak» (J'., 1S8, 344, 379' 

Altaani ihe stiff « >*aEae fttr th* Atwi* 
late. phiSoaophy I'f, 3?* 4'** 

ji ;' j'(fc!!Stfi«Hi<5ii of a tUviae and 
h«ms.ii a«U» 5*( 59 » ***« AKnwi «?!- 
knowaitk, ffi’t ft «ith<i^s4 *a 

ftbjEttt, ^6tS9» i»»j«*soa3i, 56; l«ri- 
wsoa!, $ 4; thg j\. k bli*, ?1i ^ 

else if- ^tstt%!>’^i S7 J V ftilfeSflikii. 

sysittm, IJ31 ao‘5 in Nyaja aysiifite, 
135', ill i>o\h liie «f ibe 

itftlftet is iichcr ihm elsewhere, 133. 
AtmtimMsum-, at^. 

Afr/i.ft i7., 364, 

Atnsy* Sftkha of rbic Tatttkiya achool, 
aafi. 


Atri. S, 

Atawiptaiyakbiyi,fti, 400. 

Aa^alomi, isS, 

Aagfears, 34?. 

Au^paii^, 399, 

Auraflgrtbc, sgs, 343- , 

Au^eniits, 16, 59', gk«* e? *» «ftrly 
BttdciliiBin, 43, 

Avad^ft, ft form of ButldWst tale, in 
PaU ApadUna, io8. 

AimUnii-ialpalai&t 39S. 

Avad^-^ti(aAa, 108, 395. 

Afadhfitas, say. 

AmAAtlia V., 364- 

Avaloklte^vara, a BoilSiisattva, ijS ; 
his mantra, tran<ifoirjn«I mto 

a godde»a i» China ami Japsai, JjS; 
a Dhyani-Bodhiaattva, *75- 

j^naya^pt-AhoAi'otyMApa, 376. 

AttafyetAa-S^ra, a 13, 399. 

Ayatara, lit. descent, the IUmlia word 
for a divine incamatforif S5 n. t. 

Aveata, 3, 3. 

Avyakta G-, 3*5 4- 

Avyaiga, the Zoroastrian girdle, i£J. 


Awadhi. a lUekcl of Miadi, 333. 
AywHiva, 317 5 319, 330. 

BaW S,Al, 334, ,344. 
iaim I Ms, 334* 344- 
J&liitni, afo. 

BadarAyaria, aalfeot of l''#iiistsf«-sdfm, 

I aii, J ;S, 36S. 
i-khurapa T"at!tta*, afig. 

AaSjsfff M f/., 364. 

3S0, 405. 

BkV*-«ihajndta, 403. 

fiMi kai'istit, i44- 
Ifeiftdeva, 3,47, 315', 377- 
P4ia5i(ifthita Bh»rA. 3^* 3"7- 
Ikhsrima, or i5amk.*ira!j.a9a, a biothei 
of KilftSssia, 98, 

Massitna Iffis, sn, 377. 

BaIrhctUi, afe, 
ittrja, JOf, aSk. 

Bsoara.!.! iJSsSi 36 1, 405. 

Bam of 134d&, 34* : rftS'i ‘<“fy "J li** 

jwic«4iOra, ,44*. 

/rfa'Mtf «i C&l D4Sv 34 St 

of R3 k» 1-hafftsi, 345' 
iSsH-jiifja, ;UO, 

Itenvfar! Ufa, 345. 

Ifei9jjfthh*|}i, i!i4, 401. 

Bkthsiujwtyaa, 371. _ 

Ifei-sirtM, iwlga sstd in Jforo&^lriaft wor- 

*54. 

itoava, a. IJiigayftt leader, afo, aoi, 

jM. 

Batftm Bt, 364, .t53> 3*7- 
BmiidhSyana Dkanm SMra,, 365- 

she Pari^ishfos to it, 141, 373' 

BtmdhAymwL Spauta Aiitra, 305, 
BaudMyanit. S«km Sftir&, 565. 

Bawls, 5t a, , , , , 

Beef, eaten Uv all in MmMhiraia, 49 
Beaftfta. a6o, 337. .3Sfo 330* 33f 
lfc«evol«ite, ia hlateywaa BwadWiita, 
tt,t. 

BeiigaS, 274. 

Bengali Hteracum, i 7 ^, 39^* *97. 303. 

306, 3!0, SsO, .478, 385, 309- 
Btfii, 353* 3®t' 

Bernier, *91. 

BhcdraA-% 193- , „ 

Bhadratehu,* jaiti leader, 7£; awthor 
of eanoiiieal books and mryuktu, 
76, 400. 

Bhadrachaiyd, 396. 

Bhagavaii^iic, the Lord's 
i,iavw episode in the 


.Song, ft Vaish- 
MafiMArata, 
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86-92, 97, 366, 373 ; central signifi- 
cance, 86) 97 ; creates the first Hindu 
theism, 87 ; brings release within 
reach of all Vaishnavas, 97; i. e. to 
all men and women of the four 
castes, 87 ; three paths to release, 
88; theology of the Cttd, 89; its 
bhakti, aao, 243 ; secret of its power, 
90 h ; cpholds the dhanna, 89 j 
onginally heterodox, 91 ; now ortho- 
dox, laS; theories of its origin, 50, 
91, 366 ; date, 78, 86, 366. Is there 
Christian influence in it ? 92 ; held 
to be revelation of second grade 
(^smriti), 173 ; forms part of the 
Canon of the Vedanta, 1 73 ; influence 
of the Gild, 1 14, 1 28, 144, 145, 153; 
coKimentaiies, 171, 241, 242. 

Bhagoeoadvishayam, 380. 

iJhagavan, Blessed Lor<l, 87. 

Bhagavata (from Uhagavan), a devotee 
of the Lord. Used of Saivas, 82 n. i ; 
used of Vaishuavas generally, 142; 
used of a special group of Vaish- 
navas, see Bhagavatas; used of a 
smger-pteacHer in South India, 30a. 

BMgcoiata-bhSskya, by Vishgusvami, 

*38, 30.3, 875 ‘ , , 

BfMga.vaia-bhS.vdHka-aipikti, 297, 374. 

BhSgavcUa-Iaglui-iJkd, 375. 

Bhaga'sata MnkdSmya, 232, 37a. 

Bhagmata 7 39, 37* ; characteristics, 
2 29 f. ; deals with Krishriia's youth, 
229; a late work, 178; erroneously 
attributed to Vopadeva, 231, 269, 
339 ; the latest of the Turanas, 231 ; 
date, 232 ; place of origin, 232 ; its 
bhakti, 220, 229, 242; its eroticism, 
230; the love of the gopis a symbol 
of spiritual devotion, 230 ; sprang 
from the Bhagavata community, and 
IS their chief scripture, 229, 233 ; its 
immense influence, 220, 233, 269, 
301, 302, 308, 345; tends towards 
^ahkara’s advaita Vedfinta, 231. 
Commentaries, 246, 304, 305, 316; 
Braj translations, 317 ; Kanarese 
translations, 303 ; Marathi transla- 
tions, 300 ; an anthology of its utter- 
ances on bhakti, 302. 

Bhagavatas, Smarta Vaishi^avas, who 
hold the equality of Vishnu and Biva, 

142 ) t 7 S, 181. ^ 33 ) 29s; 301; their 
unstable position between Smartas 
and sectarians, 298 ; their mantra, 

143) i79> 186, 235, 298; their sect- 
mark, 29S ; Stunpradaya, 327 ; their 


Upmishad, 143, 181; their literature, 
t 4 *f-, t 79 i 181, 233, 297, 373. the 
Bkagtaiaia P, their chief scripture, 
233, 374 > followers of 

Sankara, 175, 181 ; they acknow- 
ledge the five gods, 181 ; many are 
temple-ministiants, 181, 233; hold 
theSamuchchhaya doctrine, 231 ; their 
temples, 298 ; their monasteries, 397 f , 
a bhishya on the V(ddnta-sutras 
which claims to be a Bhagavata 
work, 297 f. 

Bhagavata S., 181, 236 n. 1. 

Bhagavata Sampradaya, 337. 
BAdgaa/ala-tdtynrya-nirnaya, 236, 373, 
Bhagavata temples, 333. 

Bhagavaii, one of the Jain Angas, 399 
Bhagavat-Sastra, 142. 

Bhai Gur Das, 338, 382. 

B/tai Gitr Vds Ki War, 338, 383. 

Bhai Mani Singh, 339. 

Bhaiiava Tantras, 265. 

Bhairava yantoid 71 , 388, 
Bhaishajyaraja, 158. 

Bhakfa Lilamrita, 374. 
Bhahla-«!dJd,’ 3 i 4 , 239, 299, 317. 
Skakldfftara-^iotra, 205, 214, 401. 
Bhaktafarij^S, 400. 

Bhakta Vijaya, 3^4. 

Bhakti, 220; in Svstdivatara U., 59, 
in the Ctta, 88; in Bhagavata P, 
229; in Ramanuja, 230; in Bhaga- 
vata Mdhatmya, 232 ; in the Vira 
Saiva system, 2C1 n.3, 264. 
Bhakti-roarga, the way to release by 
devotion, 88. 

Bhaktirasayana, 384. 
Bhakfiratnakara, 377. 
Bhaktiratnamritasindhu, 376. 
Bkaktiratnavedi, 302, 375. 

Bhakti school of the ^akta sect, 269, 
359 - 

Bhalan, 356. 

Bimmati, 176, 3 ^®- 

Bhandarkar, Sir R. G., his theory of 
Vasadeva, 50. 

Bhanu Das, 374. 

Bharadvdija, 8. 

Bharadvaja, a title of Uddyotakaia 
Bh&radvaja Grikya sidra, 365. 
Bharadvya irauta siltra, 365. 
‘Bharata Chandra Rai, 356, 
Bkarathan-vairagya, ,378. 

Bharati, one of the ten orders of 
Sankara’s sannyasis, 1 74, 304, 307 
Bhaiatitirtha, 286, 368, 

Bharat! Yati, 369. 
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IM-Sixyssja*, 5J0. 

BkiiM‘ps.mkikketki, 
t&iiikara, said ?o Itaws Issrtj Xsn>b6rfea% 
Xtrigiswl fSaSif!, J^^^is. S, 

EhSaksra, 3S6. 

SkdiM^i-mS^ih^iSi, *:c HlsSskatS- 
cb^ya. 

iihl^srMilrja, atithor oi ft !#bt*4A' 
lsS)ida bhSsbjfft oa th« 
aaj, S3^n. 6, 568; «t Jacks !&a£Jj3fa 
atiii the ESSdsariim, itoL 
Uhk£kfttii»aadft»&j.ha, istJiftie aftoie 
BMskarftiiyft, 55S. 

BbSskaratEys, a Right-kasid &tkSii 
Bdioiar, 193. 35K. ^Sig; aeemingSy 
a NStha, 393; IjTctl at Tatijore, 
£93. 

364. 

i.e. Kareifsla, t6!?. 

Bhlskaxa Mika, silt, 
ittuti* Piiiaicaf«i 
BMfn Dirtitittra, JOJ. 

a 84 | 367, 

Bbftfta Nitakajjths, 1595 3%, 

>49. 

Bii«vade 3 ?a(nilra, 3$8, 

Bb&vii Cn^eU Dik^itJa, 3%. 

£lMva»<} U., sM* 35S, 3^4, iSt). 
Sk^v^ihn H^rftiya'm, 374. 
Bhtvayiycta, J73, 3^7. 

Sheaithya A, 539, 373 { ttfefred to m 
Apatta^^ BkarrmMm, *56; H* 
Biihma Parvan ccmiains l^«ra 
malerfal, 140, *5*, 3{». 
Bkajiaham-^efra, 314, 400. 
Uhed$,b}icdft, duasisttc woussik, a foroi 
of the VedSuta, laS, aai, ajj, ajx,, 
aSj, 33613. a, 33a, 351 SI. 4. 

Bhelsan, 345, 

Bhikahut 5 a. 

SkiAsku&a tC, 364. 

Bhilmal, aSo. 

Bhima Chandra Kavi, 353, 387. 

Eboja. king of Dhara, 333, 379, 369. 
Bhojaidi—Maga) q.v. 

Bhomi, t. t. in MahSyfea. Buddhism ; 
there were 10 iksBmU, or stages in 
the Bodhisattva career, II3, 113, 
160. 

Bhuut^i KSmSysna, a5p, 339, ^t, 
BkStaeidmara 2 "., 372, 388, 398. 
6 hiit 3 ni, the elements of the visible 
world, 98. 

MShutmya, 346. 

Bhutfttto, 1S8. 


lihotavasya, Ui, 

Bhpti, mt. of the two ftSfKscts of the 
Sahti «i Vtei'tiH, 

Mhtummh^n y;, *68, 

BitiboliUrr, 343, 343, 346. 

BihSirf J J:i i.'itKislsf, 379, 

BthSfiai r> 4 s, 37S. 

®|a, iCJ. 

S 3 S. .^ 37 - 
Btjisit, *6s, 

Bilvft, has), J94, 
mivaraaisgais, 304, 174. 

Bimy Pt^irihk; 581", 
biodu, sst. 

Biodmegra, * Maorya emjseror, 75, 
UstlMll, 

Biibtwn, 334; his AJi f je*/e/a, 344 , 
t'htistiao influence recogni^ble, 344 
Bir»j-wors»H!s.>, 43. 

Siir Singh, 340. 

Blsfk origfa of the name, a6 , 

Hstiihius Slid liralnnaisas of, 37 
Ar*9)»ftk3 of, 30 ? UjisiiiBhftds of, 54, 
s8i 79 ; .‘jiittaa of, Ht, 141; toe 
.Wa«i 4 rfsw, 383, 

Idaod Chaiitw af K 6 liM 354. 

B 5 ood‘a»ctif«, 35;, 

IkKibSyam, sintnot of » VliiishtldYaita 
vfitsl oii the FmM/tfa J71, 

24 *. 

Bwini, the wisdom of the Baddhflsf, 160 
Baii^k’kaiyi^^iira, 208, 397, 
Bmihisatt»a, ooe whose nature is wis- 
dom, destined to bteome a Baddba, 
JC15, 1 £2, ibo, 2 bS; advanced Bodbi- 
aattyas coiweived like divinities, de- 
clining nirvSiia, Jij; ^at Bodht- 
sattvaa , j 38 ; married eelestial Bodhi- 
sattvfts, 3 10 ; the Bodhissttva life in 
the Malikyjti.i, 113; advanced con- 
ceptiosis, .’09; the ten hhfimis, or 
stamst, 10 the career, 113, *15, 160 
ijWdtJisM'raw 34 :Sw», VijhanavEdiu work 
on the bhBtaU, j6o, 395, 396. 

Cka/uikfafaka, 

396. 

BmkivatksUf 391. 

Bodies of the Baddhft, 159, 273. 

Boons, asked at the Vetlic sacrifices, 

15- 

Erahma, the Creator, 41, 49, aoS; in 
second stage of the Epics, 83 ; In the 
third stage, 9a, 98 ; in the doctrine ol 
VyQba, 98, 185 ; the Brahma sect 
and its literature, 148, 387 ; in the 
TrimBrti, 1487.; his decline, 179 
BmhmaimdH i'., 93, 364. 
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Brahmaclian, the celibate slutieiit; his 
place in tjie ASratnas, 8i. 

Byahmmnrita-varshiiu, 36S. 

Brahman, (i) religious truth, 15; fj) 
name of the Absolute, 32, 31; the 
God of the Vedanta, 126; relation 
totheworW, 56, 1 25; imtctive, 127; 
identified with Vishnu, R6, 97. 

Brahmanand, 378. 

Biahmanas, the word, 25 ; rise of the 
Brahmanas, afiff-; list, 27, 28; their 
character, 27; their religion, 30 ff.; 
philosophy in, 32, 51, 363. 

Brahman- Atman, 51 ; philosophy of, 
53 : spread slowly at first, do. 

Brahvi^nda P,, 139, 373, 389; its 
royal genealogies of historical value, 
137; fdakyalim Tr,, 347, 384; con- 
tains Hakta material, 357. 

Jirakma P., 139, 371 ; contains a 
Saura section, 33d, 270, 389. 

Brahmans, ao, 31, 36; edneation of, 
31 ; in transmigration, 34; duties, 40 ; 
in Epic become warriors, 49 ; their 
share in creating the Upanishad 
philosophy, 53. 

Brahma S., 308, 37^- 

Brahma .SampradSya, 327, 

Brahma-siiti'a-anuhh ashy a of Val labha, 
V!l- 

Brah»ta~sutra-fihSskya, 233, 387, 308.’ 

Brahnta-suiras, the fundamental aocu- 
ment of the Vedanta, lafi; written 
by Badarilyana, tad; a forerunner of 
this work, 1 79. 

Brahma U., 93, 364. 

Brahmavainaria P., 139, 179, 372; 
the Krishna section is probably a 
Nimbarhite interpolation, 340, 371, 



Brahmavidya U., 98, aftK- 
Brsktfia-yamaltt P, 365. 

Braj, (he district of Mathura and 
Brindaban, 31(5; the diaket of the 
district, 3ld. 

Braj BasI Das, 317, 377. 
BraJ-hhahiJ-vilBsa, 310. 

Braj liternUire, 397, 377, 379- 
Bs'aJ 7 /ilasa, 317, 377. 

Branding, i.e, of the symbols of V’ishnu 
on the body, iSfl, 346, 321. 
Brihat^erMff^'a, 30, sOg, 
Brihadilraityaka V., 54, f fi, 3(14. 
Brikad Brahma S., 183 , 246 . 
BrihajjahSla I/., 364. 

Brihaspati Ssnriii, iSo, 366. 
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n, r, 390, 

’ I-®’ 

03 ff-; his doctrine of the soul, of 
transmigration and of release, 63, 
avoidance of metaphysical questions, 
05; biographical material, 70; his 
supposed previous births, 70: rever 
ence for the Buddha, 71 ; he becomes 
a semi-divine being, 78, 155 ; almost 
;^coines_an eternal god, 78, 114, 
Buddha-images, tio, ui. 
Buddhackariia. iir, anj, 
Buddliaghosha, 154, 393. 
Baddhala'ihkaraf 394, 

Buddhas, many, r to ; become almost 
like gods, tia ; their omniscience 
and perfections, 113; the previous, 
70, 110. 


Buddhaaama, 700., 391. 
Buddhavaiamsaia-sutra, leS, iSo, 
Bnddh-Gaya, fis. 

SShkhya system, 130 
rise of, 62 ; earliest teaching, 
63 ft. ; spreads to Persia, Turkestan 
and China, 79, 103; Hinayana and 
Mahayana, 110, 113, ao6; theTn- 
ratna, 371; killed by Islam, 3ji, 
literatnre, 373, 390. 

Buddhist art, tio, m. 

Buddhist bbakti, ijo-rri, m. 
Buddhist Canon, 64, 65-6 ; the Canon 
as found in Ceylon, 68; in Pali, 68, 
reduced to writing in first cent. e. c , 
68; the Sanskrit canons, loS, 107 
J09. 

Buddhist Councils, 65, 66,67, 108 

Buddhist devotion, see Buddhist bhakti 
Buddhist laity, 71. 

Buddhist logic, 178, 335. 

Buddhist ^monks, 67, 69, 71, 113; m 
Mahayana, become priests, 1 13, 
Buddhist nuns, 67, 69, 71. 

Buddhist pantheism, 274, 279. 

Buddhist Patriarch, moves to China, 
363. 


Buddhist isakta system, origin, 209 f , 
eipositiou, 210 ; cult, 210; literatiiie, 
311 fr„ 373, 397; aim of the system, 
31 1 ; its theistic 01 pantheistic theo- 
logy, 273; its doctrine that every 
Buddha and every Bodhisattva has a 
wife, 374; many ^akta -monks and 
nuns absorbed by the Cbaitanya sect, 

311. 
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lijtfitHlKt H.-iiwfefii,, ,J^. 

Bu!irihi>it •it&ja#, no, 

BiiiSiShut sw(nJjj:t|», p, ih\ 

Bt‘.<itIh!S§. fssntmv. iio, sfA, 

BaAJlsisS (hebjis, 

Katklhist wssrshi;., jj. nf?; ia Mabj 

jfilfia. ) 1 j. 

Keiia!, 26^. 

Barmn, jyj, 


CamtoJis, 16S, acj, 

Cwti?, 5 , !?, Si ; Uie'i'Qiir dikf caitts, 
ai ; sub’^si.tri; »«?{ mixed teite, ; 
&kica!nin fif ihree hi^he-it i««les. ji ; 
ififhtenee of in asai Sife, 40 ;‘ ia 
the fvpii'S, 4?2. 
f'eiiic pfopic, I. 

Asia, los, 

(.t'ykHi, t JS! <;Ktra-ca,!m)»iiai BKihihist 
lit., WftiStn ill t“ev1n*i, !^4f., ajj. 
t'cy!(»aesc Camia. .« t‘*ft«jn. 

{ Jiaiianys, fniiti'li r of ihr ChBitatiya 
rA-flt, SteylT. ; won fiy * Msdltva 
fsariitylw, 3 t>. 5 , 30? ; fla-f-ta RaHhs, 

; iiin isrsaeMing .md >>i«t;mj^, , 

nix eoiiVrrin, ; hix lottnicyx, 

Se? ; hi& tKfith, ; iji,, iaiiarme, 
3«5 : Ijtii tnrtvei* sinii i« 
wn*!«y, Jiiii ttsUiiijj, x«S; ja,. 

fluenee 0/ hSs <fea*h m Ifentta!. tutix 
iiientioncit! id fflmiitra T., 
Cim'Mfff,! .-to, yiy* 

( flUXiiifiytJt ^77' 

s?6. 

CAii3f<tt!j!fi-(-iariiillmrttg^ jso, SJ?. 

( AoJAwy-'rt'rttjM_^"i}/j Sf ?. 

Chaitanya m«, a«wpi» Radha, so-; 
Its phskjsophic fKMition Biie«!&bhtKla, 
sea : hyttias and Gaur Chantiriti, 
30S ; tbe sis GosvtoiSs at BriBd&l»a!i, 
Jotjf.; litcratHre, 309 ff,, 375; tiw 
t^twplies at britidfibai*, , nio?Uitca“ 
SH ; GosvamSa, 31 1 : 
the Vairigis siid VairSgijais, tn; 

“twMhist moofc* and nnnt 
ansorboo, so^j ;.]()[; their imparity, 
311 ; temples ami images, jia ; Chai- 
tanya, Aavaita, and Nityjsianda W(vr- 
smpped, 3ja; aaiylttrtan and nagar- 
ktttan, goj; safiklrtan in the tetaplea, 
312; tn houses, 31 a ; influence of the 
sect, 31S. 


Chaitya, a Bcddliist hall, yi, ya ■ 
becomes a temple, 113. 

Chakr^_ circle, (i) a Sakta circle for 
worship, ao3, 355 ; (,) « supposed 


CHSifK of SKf illf fiKifi ili this hetiv, lS6 

'i| 3 . ^< 58 , iiiS. 31 ,:?, 
t.'h.'iiitafShr?, atR, 
r }fii; itifeiiSi C'A>!ri/, 3S0. 

citeSi'^wonftlp, of the 
.“xakt&s, US3, jfj4, jfo, 315, 355. 
fhaSsikyR'i, 3S5, 

Cliamars’ia. 353, jSy. 
tjhafsisn!. OutcaKte woaiisrfi in leather 
JUi, 

f 401. 

Cbatoyfe, 353, 

t, hitnujitils, otiE of the names of the 
g(Midt»s, 303. 
fhSmusdaraya, aSr, ,404, 

f'Aifwjfiy/sarifysi /',, afii, 404, 

Cbifiakya, 43. 

r' 4 a«.ltrvjf» 4 rt>c;Aa:/iOi *72, ays. n 3, 

,Vi^- 

f Ai . ;> yij , 

< 'harujn.inhmia Mahiiehitya, 3S0. 
<’ 4 «j»iAfsy!^rc 9 »ir, 4fH}, 
t'hnmii, » name t,j die (joiideta, 150 
uatii also S'. - 

CAijmfi, % iSc!i«a!j rpir, J57, 
t'imtt:,!} Ifas. 3555, 31x7, 30H, tub, 
.««• 

t'ftanfiikl, 354. 

f n ttccttim of tac 

AffhiftiiJnw) /‘, ; fiasitt of A^kta sect, 
>Sof., (itjhifid i>iiigli had it 
trandaiCfi, 339 ; ottier Tw., 35<’, 337 , 
use tif she pustagc ti'- n ls'iirj;y, 

jija, 

I'intm/i'-M/rttii, 150, too, .t 8 ? 5 . 
Cbamiiaiiomtt), 3*9, jyS, 399. 
fhiindiaguptB,, 43,' 4 9, A6 [ aaiti to have 
been a jam, 75. 
f ' 4 or)BtA'(? 4 fij'o , 193. 

/ A,, 193, 

CAerndf-a.'kftiV! T., i6S. 

C'liattdmkirti, 3cS. Jog, 397, 
CAai'tfira/'rapla/ti, jdft, 319, 40*, 403. 
Chaisdmsfiri, 403, 

I 373, 

CAtik^dum f'Aa^iVriit, 3S0. 

CAdit^'dei'a PitmuMi, ,374, 
i 'Aanna /*., jtj, 3K7, 

Chaiina Sadkiiiva Yo^L^vara, 387. 
Channa Vrishabhendra HvamJ, $87. 
Charaka, 95, 

Charana, a Vcdic school, 49.4. 
CharanSmiyoga, fourth section of Ili- 
gninbam Secondary Canon, 319. 
Charmi ms, 334, 344, 383, 
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Charsn DisTs, 344, 383; Hindu 
iaduence in ti« sect, 345. 
CJidrUywilya- k'd^Aaia- DAarma-futra , 
141. 

ChariLas, 378. 

Char'iySpitskS; a Jtcwfc <»f prevjoas lines 
of tlie titiddha, 70, 392. 

Charvikas, 371. 
Ch(tryaekarya--ifinikktiya , jyR. 
Charya-pada, one division of the con- 
tents of the -Sadihifis, Aganj.is, Tan- 
tms, >84- 

Chatterji, J. C, 29: ; his A'<Mj 5 ;niV' 
Shaivhm^ 302, 

Chattisparh, 347. 

CAalH^Parana, 400. 
Ckalttrmrgttikinlammii, 2 at), 373. 
ChalumiiMatijltttuduti, 400, 401. 
ClifiittiitiAi 374. 

Chdttrdsi 317, 377. 

i'/iaimUi /di(f<t, 7,(8, 377. 
!:kd?mt}ii-<irdy*i 404. 

(■’.hhftodas, .(j. 

27, aS, 363, 
f'.. .64, jj, 3^4, 

Chhedatutrns of Jain t.'anon, 400. 
Chitlaaihgraffl, aff, 

CliiiiJnanda, 303, 373. 

ChlUl-marfiape, 363. 

China, 103, n8, 153 f., 407, 373, 391. 
Chinese Unthiiiist Citnon, if>a, 275. 
CAt/i(ya, natnc of an i^patna, 193. 
Chitia^ikbaiydin T'shis, 98, 

Chitiars « Hiturs, 

Chiltorc, 306, 

Chokaniela, a Maiiar, a MarSihl poet, 
30a. 

Christianjiy, in the fJihs, pa; in the 
didactic Epic, <»(). 

Chronicks of Ceylon, i'onixi in 
vaAsit and flfstAitVitfAsa, ji. 
C'Aiirfdrftci/ri, a (7, aip, 404. 

Chiiihi f/,, 93 ^, 3 * 4 - 
f’Anf/aiag^ct, a section of the BudcJhtit 
Vinaya, dy, 39*. 

CAutidi-fleni-iikilratii, 399. 

Ciitirani, 34 s. 

Ch’Yao, Ji8, 

Civil law, 40. 

Coiebrooke, 364. 

Conjee veraiii, igi, jfig, jjo, 347, 
Contests of wit, held at close of Sacri- 
fices, 2J, 

Corea, 390. 

Councils, Uuddhist, iiec Ihiddhist Coun- 
cils ; Jain, see Jain Councils. 
Cow-pen^ holy, 41 . 


Cow-worship, 43. 

Creation in the Paricharatra Saiiihitas, 
Criminal law, 40. 

S-ft, 3S2: his Mnl, 341, 
383 ; his discaples, 341, 382, 
Uaau-dvara, 341* 

Hadflpanth, 334, 34,, 381; Htetature, 

84 * ; ascetics 
called Mdapsmktt, laymen Sev^tks, 
34 * ; five orders of ascetics, 341 f 
restrictions on reading the Bant, 34,1 ’ 
the and the iabdet,. ^4,1 

the cul(j 343a ^ * 

DadSpanthis, the ascetics of the DadCi. 

patilh are so called, 341. 
lidkar^fova, 399, 

P&ktni-jdia-s<it>tbara T., 371, 39S. 
IJafcsiiin^harl, the right-hand section 
of the Sikta sect, ads. 
linhshi^inurli (/„ 

DSrnodnr Has, 378, 

Drimotiarami^ra, 381. 
/yintciaBxtdruma, 402. 

371$ 

Dancing in worship,’ 31*. 

Dapdi, a litahmaD saniiyasi who carries 
a dniyjti, n bamboo rod of a sym- 
bolicai and ceremonial character 
17411.1. 

i Sra Shikoh, 285, 287, ,^44. 3^4- 
Darbeah, 312. 

Dar^a, 124. 

Dariana 0 \, 564. 

/Jarfyn Praia J, 380. 

Dasa, slave, 3, 

Dasabhnmaka, a chap, in the MaAii 

Oaiabhumaka.-iulra, iho, iGi, 275, 396 
Dasw’thtmiihiarn, 275, 396; 

Palalhalka, 301, 374, 

Dciapadartha, 177. 

I^asas, 4, 5. 

DaPasdhasriia PrajHapdrarniid sulra 
115. 

DifSaPait, 240, 3 yd. 

DoiaUoki'hhdshya, 37G, 
/iaiub'utaskandhs, 400. 
Haia'ifCtikiHikd'Sii/rci, 215, 399, 
D.isnilmis, swinySsis of ten orders, 1 74 
Da-tyus, 4. 

DMdsiamsit, 393, 

Daitalreya, 18.3, 190, 247; asuall 
represented as a sannyasi with thre 
heads, 248 ; the Manhhaus do nc 
recognize this figure, but call Patia 
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tt«ya att wf Krishiw, 

.V., 1B5, 3«0. 

Dstifttn&y» SamptatiayflT 348,. 537, 
Datlfttreya EMi., 196; litfefatiifc, J90. 
Jigmirt/a I'., 349,364, 38O' 

A»»*i4 404. 

Oaj'i BW, 3S3. 

DsyM-m, 3<7i 37^' 

Iteath, repeated fSeath is tJi!* t^faer 

vatU, 31, 35, 5s. 

I>eh-ii, 301. 

Itevabhadra, 40 e- 

Devsldiltrya, 375. 

DcfatJSsIs. wotnen of bail repHic who 
dug iiRfi tlarioe in the templc-CHli, 
jsa. 

a 16, 403, 

DevakS, mother of KfLth^fs, too, 

Cajjon of the hymnna of the 
Tamil fiaiea 9ot?(s Th« Tbreo. 
3 j 5 ; «t to ftrs'dttian music, 156; 
stitig in the temples, *56, 

Devatekihi, 163; wotte, 164, 4«J, 
isevafoirmim, 394. 

DevasaH, a *3. 

I>(tV4tidhj',^ya 3f>3> 

i>ev«ndr#ptfi, ayS. 

D^/e/fdraitam, 400. 

I.)evea(3ra*flri, aHi, 40J. , 

I'ic'vi, goddess j the gtjddee* oi' the Sikts 
sect^ 150; symhoT* osed in her wor- 
ship, 395 n, a; somolimcR feptesetned 
by s Mjake coiled round the lihga, 
a94n. i, 

r>iit£ BASgmitfa { a Sakta 

work, a 56, 269, 359, 373, 389; date, 
269. 

/)«ij-?«o6/!j'wfys,as ej)is<Klc in Afdrhtit^ 
d^'is /*., 150 ; see 
mj>a. 

Devt IJ., 267, 364. 

DesUy^nela J"., 363. 

Rhamma, Pali for dharma, 40. 
Dhe.mTnachakhtpp(maUma Suitu, yon. 
Dhammakitts, 393, 

Dhammapada, a book of Buddhist 
verse, 7r, 391 s comm, ascrilrcd to 
Baddhaghosha, 393, 

Dhammapala, J55. 

Dhamnut-stmgiuyi., 393. 

Dhsaa^ta, 378, 379, 401. 

Dhanl Dhartn Das, 383. 

Dhanna, 338. 

Dhanyaktimarachm'iim, 405. 
Dhatiyaidli(haritra, 403. 

Dhara, 383. 


Dh Irani, a BudElhist wood for spell, 
esitsisatet to the Himia manlia, 138* 
tbo, sti ; how to use .«t (lliaratiiS, 313 
Pharma, ili-hniilon of, 3S, 39 f, ; begin- 
of, J? ; e*j»iJfided in Karma 
Mttissliijtik, 1 33 j rsame of a god, 41, 
49, ttXJ ft.fi. 

Pharrnai, wtwshipjiei! in Bengal, 371 , 
literature of the asli, 371. 

Phnrtott lias, 33s- 

Dharma^l^ Sithool of Hinayatisi 
BiwhlhijsHn, ij(>, 393; their 46 Af(«rrA. 
krsmaryf.-»iitr(!i^ ijd, 395; irmskled 
into Chinese and ^■tbelas^, toy ; thmr 
P'iniiya in Sanskrit, 156; in Chinese, 
J j6. 

DhsrmakSya, fsfir of the krdic^ of a. 

Boiidha, tfo, 

J tharmakirti, 39P, 

DharmB-mahgal poems, jyi (. 

J83. 4S3. 

/t^awa/Wi/i»,fi»nsh. for r!l 4 riwwajSm&, 
111 ChilWEC. ! *,5, 

I)ha»w8», the Hitts, of Xeswl, 273. 
Dhsnmsiigara;, 360, 403. 
f>harjna 4 te(re», 40. 

Ithurma-siSlra's,, 38 ff., 363; date, 38, 
cmtsiit*. 39 (, ; intnUncatltm of, Se 
lfkiUH~keUM> 393. 

Phrijvtt Ikti, 378. 

DhySns, m^itaiionj ctmteniplative 
p»wer, 374, 

i}hydnaMndit (A, 95, 364, 
I»tj"a«i 4 ktilhwattva, 1173, S74. 
Dhyifii-KmWiia, 373, 274. 

Itiagranw, representing divinities, 393 
Dialogues, 2 a. 

Didactic Epic, 83 ff., 93 ; srmio in N E 
India, 85 ; compass, Ss ; contents, 
86 ff., 93 - 

Digambnra, a Jain kcS, 73, 1 [9, ios, 
*59! Dief.mh*iTa,s and the original 
Canon, 76, lao, iai, stN. 360, 
Digamlara .Secondary Canon, as8, 
aSs ; IKgambara Htersitun.', no, 
16s f., 315, aSi, 360; the Digambara 
categories, ,460, 

DTgha NikSya, firdt division of the 
Baddhist .Smta Pifaka, 70, 71, 391, 
393 - 

Dignaga, a Haddhist iogjoian, tss- 
Dik, t. t- of Vaiieshiks system, I33 
Itiksha, intti.'iiion, 167, 304; among 
Vtra ^aivas, s83 ; among Saktas, 
358- 

Difi iiahi, 391, 

IJioakoaroi, 3. 
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Dipankafa, 273. 

Dipca/a^Hsa, 15s, 35 J. 

Dipia A., 

Dirghagama, Sansk. for Dighanikaya, 
109; in Chinese, 155. 

Dirghatamas, 9. 

Divine incarnation, first among Vaish.- 
navas, 84 f, ; later among fiaivas, I47. 
Droy^sadana, 108, 395. 

Dnyandev, 334; vemacnlai for jTiana- 
deva, q, v. 

Dnyanoba, 234, 302 ; vernacular for 
Jaane^vara, q. v.^ 

Domestic ceremonies, 23. 

DrShyayana Srauia Sutra, 365- 
Dramida, 'author of a Vi^ishtadvaita 
Bhashya on the Vedania'S-utros, 17 1. 
DraupadI, 49, too n. 6. 

Drdvupa Bhashya, 351, 386, 

Dravida land, i. e. the Tamil coantry, 
333, 246. 

Dravida Veda, J79. 

Dravidian masio, 241. 

Dravya, t. t. of Vaiseshika system, 133. 
Dwvytnuyoga, third section of Digam- 
hara Secondary Canon, 219, 
Dt-avyaMdtgraAa, 382, 404, 
/)p{skiv 3 da, a lost Jain book, 400. 
Duhla Ram, 345- 
Dtikha, 64. 

Dukhan ta, t. t. of Pasupata system, 
251. 

DClan Das, 34,1. fiSa. , 

Darga, a goddess, celebrated m the 
Epic, 149 : called the sister of 
Krishna, 149; called Uma, the wife 
of'&va, IS® - see Uma; also called 
Chandlj 15®; s«c fekta sect ; one of 
the five gods, 179. 

Xturgaiatandffia Staira, 354- 

Bttrgaii'pariMhana-dhdranl, 399. 
JDiirvdsasa Ti, 268. ^ 

DvSdaSdnuprtkshd, 403. 

Dvaita, duaiisro, a form of the Vedanta, 
128, 387. 

DvaUadvaita-dddhiXrUa^set uka, 376. 
Dv5rika, Dwarka, in Kathiawar, 100, 

Dwarf, Vamana, 8411. 2; one of Vishnu s 
incarnations, 85 n. i._ 

Dyanuka, t. t» of VaiSeshika system, 

133- 

Earthenware pots, representing divini- 
ties, 293. 

Education, the beginnings were priestly, 
S 18, 27; at first oral, S, 1», 2$; 
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then literary, 19; education of the 
three castes, 31, 

Ego : Buddhism teaches that all things 
are lacking in an ego, 64. 

Ekadaudls, Sankara’s Dan^s (174 n. i) 
are so called in contrast with Srl- 
Vaishuava Sanny5sis, vfho carry a 
triple rod, 243 n. 1. 

Ekakshara U, 364. 

Ekahgas, Sri-Vaishnava ascetics who are 
not Brnhmans. 

Ekantada Ramayya, 260. 

Eklihgjl, 146. 

Eknath, a Marathi poet, 250, 300, 303, 
3»2, 374- 

Ehtdlhl BhSgwat, 374. 

Ekorama, one of the five original 
Lihgayat ascetics, 260. 

Ekottarngama, Sansk. for Angnttaiani 
kaya, 109; in Chinese, 155. 
Elephants, 149 n. 8. 

Epics, 44ff.; 83ff. 

Eroticism, 203, 204, 210. 

Eschatology, 15, 25, 33 ff., 41, 44, 4® 
Eternity of sound, 290 n. 2. 

Ethereulized body, a result of austerities, 

69- 

Etymology, 42. 

Excommunication, 40. 

Fa Hieo, 15^. 

Family, patriarchal, i, 

Fana, 331. 

Fathers = Ancestors, 23; 

Fire-cult, 41, 43 - 

Fish, one of Vishnu’s incaruations, 
85 n. I, 

Five Buddhas, 273. 

Five gods, worshipped by Smartas, 179, 
293 ; rise of the custom, i79 f* > time, 
ao6; significance, 180; author, 176, 
179; worship of, 178, 179. 

Five MS., i.e. madya (wine), matttsa 
(meat), matsya (fish},OT«*-a (parched 
grain), moithuna (coition), 210, 3SS 
Former Buddhas, see Previous Buddhas. 
Four Noble Truths, the, of Buddhism. 
63- 

Four Sampradayas, 327. 

Fourteen Siddhilnta 6astras, 258- 
Full Lingayats, 262. 

Full Moon sacrifice, 22. 

Funeral ceremonies, t6, 39, 40. 

Ganadwhdlpikd, 376. 

Ganapati = Gane^a 
Gm&faii-tdpan'lya U., 189, 300. 

E e 



(jawa/s/i U,; 366, 36^, 
fjAtiiiiatys, ihe ®«ct_ which w« 3 «hiM 
tianapatt or ae6; the KBb‘ 

•wre.t*, a7«; their TdraUrti, 149; 
their liSeraitite, 306. *70, ^50; ihtir 
tl!eoio(fj-‘, 3 o 6; their seet-maffe, aj'S; 
their insatrs, »yo; their #ors.hij‘(, 
370. 

imnwi, 19. 

(tisitifatffiAa, !jS, ijji, .^96. 

i »6, i 19* 

403- 

tsaisdharaiJ att, t u> 

tiaisela, the centre of tJte (JanaJMitj'a 
sect, 149, 306; one of the five gons, 
JJ9, 206, 301 ; syinijol* bms! in bis 
worship, 293 n. 3. 

Craije^a-Khsnila of V'., 

271. 

(lOiU/it Jfi.t, 306. 

fianr/iJ f/jkr/ffrffjKi*, Ji6, JJO, 393, 

7 ’.v 263, 

tjntijli, 47. 

C.aiigSdimrit, 270, 

<ia!)}Fe!i, tfi, 47! fianges water Bscfi in 
worship, 194, 

itnii|'t 4 a, 3 * 4 , 370, 370 1 !. I, 

(issimath, 235, 

Cr«r«V<rt?^Fdi, 409, 

itarhU, stjnjjs in jiraise of the I>ev}, 

3 S*>' 

Oarhha IK, 3f>4. 

(ifirgya, J4<>. 

(larStt Das, 334, 345 ; his Vum Ctanih 
Sahib, 

C>ar!b Ifasls, 334, 345 ; only the twiee- 
hom received as ascetics, 345. 
Oaru\ia, 48. 

GaruJa F., 130, *78, 372; a SsmirU 
manual, rySf., eoS, 372; contains a 
passage on Sflrya, 2c6; a passage on 
tlnnesa, 206, 39°. 

Gartufa tj,, 364. 

Gaikhsahasrt, 403, 

CSik&sm^^hi, 398. 

Oatt^kpflda, author of Sdhkhjfa-Mfika- 
hhashytt, 176, 369, 

Gan^ajplda, the advaita Vwlantistj 
t7of., 364, 

Gaudf, *05. 

Caurak^shiflkti, 376. 

Gaur Chandra, 308. 

Gaur Chandrika, 308, 312. 

Gmttama Dharma-siUra, 80, 3CI5, 
Gautama, the Buddha, 45. 62, 274, 234; 

red the Buddha. " 

OaHtamlya S., 240, 303, 37O. 


fl4ya«7i, ijt, 390. 

Ghy«iit-t.hsUhys, 37S, 

tJhat*, po!, H.ttss tfj hsilsu worship*, ros 

Ghiri i ia», 343. 

Gktysf^pi ,V, 34S, 384, 

<>hn!«ajl, 299. 

Gi^. name of one of ihr ten orders of 
Hahks f.i's satiaySsSfi, 1 74, 

Giridhar, 322. 

Gindhsrajf, 316, 317, 377, 

Gihiiisar Kabraya, 381. 

GUa, s e. q. v. 

GUnh&iu 38 1. 

Gita-bk&ihyu of Madhva, 24a, 375 , 
«f RiffiSnuj*, 379; ef Vishijttsvdmi, 
i5i5' 

Git& CffL'inda, 238, 378. 

GMrSh »- , 241. 
ltSi>hiia Geibya Sutra, 3%. 

GoWnd fiihjihj the last SjJth guru. 338, 
.38*; creates the Khlii'va, 339, 340, 
his liranih , 3;.;9 j his /er/ Sahtb, 139 
n. 4. 

God, in early f'pattiaSiafis, j,*,!, , m 
verse Upasbha'ts, 38. 

Goik, of ,^'ik, toil’. ; jKisifion of Vcdic 

jjrek weskwtiiij'i *!, 32, 

Gtjka), tw. 

Gokuinath, 3)7, 377. 

Gtjlden IVmjdc .4! Aiiiriisst, the central 
Sikh shrine, .337 ; the worship, 3(af 
Golokii, eow-fsSace ; the highest heaven, 
the heaven of Kiinhnn, aec. to Nim- 
Ijirka. 240. 

Gimmatasara, 282, 405. 
Gotmnsteavarsr, s8j. 

Gondha!, a dinqe irt btmoBr of the fp>d 
rfcM, 556. 

Gojvila, an epithet of Kfishna, je. 
Gopak Bhatfa, 309. 
Gt^hcaAoimtkittia, 239, 373. 
Go/ 4 /a-Mpatisya P., tSp, S37, 239, 3^4, 


d75v 

Gff/iat/iti Grif&majia, 42, 363, 364, .tfin 
Goplebandaaa, » white clay used for 
making the »e«t-m»i'k of the Bhaga- 


vatna, 234, 298, 

Ga/fifiaitdafta P,, 234, 364, 373. 

Gojiis, milkiuaitU, of Brimlkhaii, com 
pan ions 0/ Kfishna in tlarice, song, 
_an(! sjiort, 229, 230, ,1!4- 

Gorakhnjth ^CSorabshanatha), 223, 345, 
384; n YogS, founder of the KSnphafa 
Yogis, 23.?; date, 254; believed sull 
to live in the JJiniakyas, 34S ; wor 
shipped in tnajiy temples in N. India, 
233 ; Ids Sanskrit works, 254, his 
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oga, 123, 253 5 worshipped ia 
orakimath! tmples, 347 ; in the 
mple of Gorakhpur a shrine to his 
emory, 347- 

akhnathis (Gorakshauathls), a sect 
PaSupata Saivas, 190, 384; pro- 
rbly derived from the Nathas, 192; 
oseiy allied to the KSpilikas, 253 ; 
vte of fotmdation, 233; their temples, 
(.7, Gorakhnath worshipped and 
mnals sacrificed, 347 ; Kanphafa 
ogis, 348 ; their mantra, 348 ; their 
leiatnre, 254, 348 ; their lack of 
terest in yoga, 348' , 
aksha, a name of Siva, 253 ; also 
inskrit name of Gorakhnath, 254. 
%ksha-giia, 384. 
tisha'Kct?^ 384. 

384. 

iksha-paddhati, 384. 
ikska'paiifAapa, 384. 
a/ttka'Sahasfanama, 384. 
skshtidoiaka., 254, 348, 384. 
vsimS, 300, 31 1. 
vamT Sri ruraihottatnaji, 31 ft, 
ajna, 9n, 

ardhaiia, name of a hill in Braj ; 
wnc of a Mafia, monastery, in 
ori, fout>ik-il by Sahkara, r 74, 397, 
tpda Msiya, 387, 311, 377. 
jiida Das, 31 i, 376. 
rndSnanda Sarasvati, 369 n, i. 
Aa~ydma^a T., 265 , 
magfyagdMJ, (tj. 
mmar, 42 ; schools of, So. 
ttih or Granth SaJdh, the sacred 
00k of the Sikh^ 399, 300, 338 ; 
died also the Adi Graittk, 339, 
83 , contents, 338 ; compiled y 
usn Arjan, 337 ; uses, 338. Gobinel 
rngh bids the Sikhs take the Cranth 
)r their guru, 339 ; the worship of 
te Grauih is part of the Sikh cult, 
40 343. 

»ih of ihf TenSh Guru, 339, 382 ; 
sed for worldly ends, 339. 
eks, 78, 

bastha, househiiider, q. v. 

Iiya-Butraa, 38 f., 3%; dale, 38; 
Btitenta, 39, 14b. 
taamada, 8. 

arSti literature, 297, 306, 317, 319, 
36, 360, 378, 390. 
la, ft) t- t. of Shiikhya, system, 
83 ; (i) of Vai^shjka, 134 ; (3) of 
be theology of the Sakti of Vishnu, 

84* 


Gunabhadra, 237, 404, 

Gnna-body, i8j, 

Gunachandra, 278, 401, 
Gvnakarandavyiiha, 27a. 371; jq,, 
Gunaratna, 36^, 401. 

Gupta empire, laj, 123, 136, 

Gur Das, 38a. 

Guru, i.e. Prahhakara, 168. 

Guru, religious teacher; held to be 
God, fiist among ascetics, then 
among laymen, 167, iS6; among 
Buddhists, 210; held to be the 
Buddha, 2 to; among Vlra ioaivas, 
261, ’ 

Gamdeva, 3S7. 

Gutadvaras, 340. 

Cunt Granth Sahib, 345, 

Gunimukhi, on alphabet invented for 
Nanak’s hymns, 337. 
Guiuparampara, succession of gurus, 
2 98. 

Gurustlmla Jahgamas, 262. 
Guru-worship, 262, 336, 33S, 345. 
Outkd, 382, 

Gyan Prakai, 382. 

Cyan Samudra, 382. 


Hala, 165, 215. 

HallTia, 144. 

Hamsa U., 93, 364. 

Haiidal, 340. 

Handalis, 340. 

Hanumati, 48; temples of Hanurain, 
321. 

Hanuman Nataka, 329, 381. 

Haoma, 3. 

Har Gobind, a Sikh garu, 338. 
Haribhadra, 214, 278, 280, 360, 371, 

383, 40I-. 

Haribhakti-rasSyanct, a Madhva work 
on devotion, 303, 375. 
Haribhakii-vildsa, 309, 376. 

Hati Das, 378. 

Haridasis, 302, 318; Haiidasi litera- 
ture, 378. 

HatidrS Ganapati, 270. 

Plarihara, 143, 264. 

HariharSiianda Bharati, ,355. 
Hariharananda Svlml, 289. 
liarikatha, 302. 

MurikathimritasSru, otHmihidhasiira, 


303 . .87S- 

UarilUa, an abstract of the Ehagaaiala 
P,, 234t 3?4-_ 

Haripalh, JhaneSvaras, 23J, 374, 
Eknith’s, 300, 374. 
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Hsiriia .1, J44 

a PorSp, 130, 3?*, 3721 
recfigRij«i as Sast ssecutBi of the 
iw; >40, J43; life of 
KfWi*i« appcndsHl to royal (jenealM- 

f ies, 138; p¥es rawh 8}!S.ce to 
ilishnft legeoo, *43 ; CMtatos hyioss 
to l>arg&, 140, 387;^ leaches the 
etjuaiity of V lish^w and SItoj 1 4 * , » 8 1 ; 
j><»ibly a BhagavttU P., t43; etm- 
tents, 1431“.: became attach® to tbe 
MakSikantt«^ £44; contains &ita 
materia! j 150, 

//awtw^s /■*. CJaini, ft7v *t7n> *; 

aiR, a!9j 404. 

Hari Vaihia, 318, 358. 

HariirylUa Mats), jog, 376< 
liar Rai, 340. 

Harsha. iOg* 

ligfha-miihiia^sktmiiriirt, 384. 
Haihtt-yoga, the name of a it«w Voga. 

taught fey Gtifskhniih, j 33, 348. 
fia^hn-yega, *54, 34S, 384. 

348, 384. 

Ih^mgrfva < ■., 304. 

Hesvcrfy gotis, t, i. 

Jfellimic yteopie*, r. 

Ifemachatitira, jyy, J78, 379 f., 4»», 
Heraidri, aab, 373. 

Heaotbeism, <j. 

Heratufea, e name of Clanefe*, osetl fey 
Beddhiste as welt as HinulnK, 370. 
Heraiaba-flatiapati, jyo. 

Hermits, ,39, 31; see VanaprasSha, 
Vaikfegiiasa. 

Heimka, a 71. 

Ncmka 7 \, aja, 398. 

Me-vujm T., 273, 398. 

Himalayas, 103. 

HlnaySiia Buotlhism, 103, Jio, tii, 
118. 

HJiuylin*. Uteratorc, 64, 87-73, 104- 
10, tl8, 154 ff„ 161, 207.393- 
Htad! literature, 996, 297, 399, 3«, 
3J8, 317, 333, 338 , 33 Sb 34 fe s 343 ff-. 
381, 3 * 1 . 

Hindu nuns, 129. 

Hindu people to-day, apa. 

Hindu pWtosophiei, laaff. ; the foonda- 
tlon texts, 133 ; date, 133. 

Hindu sects, 122, 

Hinglaj, 348. 

Hiouen Tsang, 177, 307, aoS; just 
escaped feeing sacrificed to DnrgS, 
203. 

Hitttnyokeii Dianna Stt/r‘af 363. 


//iraiimitit' Qrifya S6Mt, 
//jRr.spSFf'e/j Srsnis SAfra, 

378. 

Hil-jt, 3.8, 

Horse-sacrifice, 14, as, 

Hofri, 8, 7, *4, t7, 19, 30 , 
Hocseholder, oi«e of the four ii#ramas, 
ap. 40, St. 

Hrihg, aot. 

Hsrii, JOt. 

Human sacrtfiiS', 203, 7,54. 

Hn&g, 201, 

Hmlshka, s Kttshan king 103. 
Hymns, of see mgmtifa. 

Hypnotic trances, in Buddhism, 64, 

SI t. 

Hypnotism, fit. 

Idolatry rawjtmoeri, Jafi, 359. 

Image*, first mention of, 41 ; later, 
{»ft'iafio«, 48 : IniBgc* of divlnitliss m 
sextini union, afig ; images in Smirta 
worship, 493. 

Imagc-wpt^tip, go, gt fl, : anortinxittx, 

go. 

Immnrtallty, j, 1*., 

Incnnutiotw, ifi, 43. 

Iiicftmation, divine, 41, 47; incama 
tiona nf Vishtut, 84, 8g, 87, 99, 100. 
Iadis,^2, 3, »©, II, u, tg, 47, 49. 
lndi>-h.HTopcan, race, i ; Satignage, i, 
fi; teligson, i ; esfltnrw, i ; literature, fi 
!ado-Ir»iii*ii people, * i religion, a, 3 
Inhexitsmcc, 40. 

Initiation, 31. 

/mjiSvint/iathu, 258, 385. 
lAa, Lord, 58. 

V, S£, 38, 364. 

TSvara, Lord, God. g8; t. t. of the 
Yoga 83rstctii, 132; t. t. of Nigva 
system, 134. 

ISvara QHS, 358. 

Jivim Kjfethos, also calletl Vindhy-t 
vfishi, natbor of the 
l iy, 368; his date, 139. 

359. 

Ilvara Purl, 303, 307, 

/A/ara S-, 183, 346. 

Rvar DS* NSgar, 343. 

Italic peoples, 1. 

IHvuitata, 393. 

1 TsbriE, 307, 308, 212. 

Jibma f/,, 95, 358, 364. 
jshSilt IK, 364. 

Jadmiandana DSs, gti. 
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Jagadisa, 289, 571. 

Jaganoaih, 7,07- 

Jagjivaii Das, 34 J, 3B2. 

Jagmohaiia, 312. 

Jahaagir, 33*** 

Jaimtui, 367. 

/atmim BhArnta, 304. 

Jaimini Cjihya Butra, 365. 

Jamtini SrAuio, Sftira, 365" 

Jawdmya BrAhmattii, 27, 28. 
Jatmimya -nyAya - vitWi-vistara , 3 85, 

367. 

Ja^minlya^sii-ira-bJmikya, 367, 377. 
Jamamya Upnnishad BnihsittiHa^ 27, 
oa* 

Jain art, itp. 

Jam asceticism, 74- 
Jama, the wokI, 74. 
yaffia//c>iiiia(irM‘a, 4O4. 

404- 

Jam bhakti, laq. 

Jam canoti, la Svctansl>ara Jain Cnaou. 
Jain eouncib, 75- 

Jftijiism, 73 fl*; “hlM tlmn UuUdhisin, 
75; [tw early system, 74; atheism, 
74; aseeimisin, 74 ; s««la (n elements, 
74 ; ahiAiiJi, 74 1 the t"fQ •is>«»aj«a»- 
ties, 75, i<9! enpansmn in aorih 
and stmth, little iuJlnenecti hy 
^aktkm, 313; S4kta ytiga j#cs«H 
but not jwomiiieiii, 313: decline, 359. 
Jam laity, 74* , 

Jam literary diaJcct#, 162. 

Jam litciatare, 75 if,, iiy, i2o!, i6j, 
313,277, 39**; pufiukr lucraturc m 
Mkrit, 165 J in vctnaenlari, a2S. 
Jam logic, i?8, 213, 345. 

Jam Matmiiisbfri, 163, 

Jam inonks, 74, 75, 119. 

Jaia B«n*, 74, H<> 

Jain Buicide, 74. 

Jam theisiii, 278 ; a work aritten 
against it, 382 , 

Jam Tlrthakanw, 7;, uu 11. i, 21b. 

Jam worship, 75, uo. 

Jam Yoga, SI 3. 

Jams, in an AsoUaii edict, 77, 
Jambavtn, 48. 

ya^Audvi^/iraj^eiyd, 315, 4043. 
JananssSknis, 33b, 

Jaiigama, a(io, sbt, jbs, *63; two 
clasBCs oi' Jahganm, aba. 

Japan, Buddhism earned tu Japan, ibS, 

33ft. 3 38, 34 i- 
/wyi Spdk'i- 339 n- 4, 


previous lines of thi 
, Buddha, 70, 71 sai 

mfluence, 108, no, 3, 
/Alaiantdln., of AryaSQra, 'n6, ms 
JalaiaBJiavattnana, tna 
JalSyus, 48. 

Java, ids, 391. 

378 , hi 

JayadevamUra, 371. 

/••ymi/ttwalS, 317, 219, 4o,j; 

2 1 7 11. 3. 


Jayananda, 377. 
Jayaiita, 370. 


Jayaiita, 370. 

Jayaratha, 3S6. 

Jayaaiihha, 379. 

JaydtihHyartastQira, 279, 401. 


Jayatirtha, 237. 373. 
Jayavailabha, 215, 401. 
Jejakabiiakti, 226. 


jeaghis; Khan, 277. 
Jelalimr, 318, 


Jelalimr, 318, 

Jina, 74. 

JinachimrltB, 401. 

Jiiiadatta, 2^, 402, 

Jimkaihit, 317, 403. 

Jinaklfii, 560, 402. 

JiidiManmiak, 404. 

Jiititmandana, 360, 40a. 

JiiMtamfiitn, 360, 405. 

Jiimsetia author of JJarivat/da I 
217, 4®4' 

J iiia5>tna (b), pujiil of Viraseiia, auth 
of pwl of Alii P. (Jain), 217, 404. 

J/vtt' jqy, 377. 

Jiai\tn\i’anni, 400. 

_//*<a^a-6Vn'«f(f,//aH/, 280, 401, 404 

JivatdyAra, 40 !. 

J!v Doitt, 378. 

Jfla/iftchaudra* 177, 370. 

Jhina Dfo, 311, 377 

Jfiaiiadeva “ JtiSnesvara. 

/AiiafyPfAiikanii, 399. 

384, 

jftdrm-pilda, one of the four divisions 
the contents of Agamas, Saihhit: 
and Taiitraa, 184, 

j/iiiimpiatlhAaaiAstra, (07, 108, 394 

Jfiinasiigaia, 360, 403. 

VasisMlann, 39G, 373. 

Jiaaesvara, 234, 339, 248, 253, 29 
*99, 374, 384: a tree Bhigavat 
235 ; a monUt, 334, 300. 

JAilmh'af'i, a MarSthi commentary , 
the {/»'!, 2 34, 24S, 29d, 374 j teach 
lUe advaita system and yoga, 234* 
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(nn- nt iHe j.iist 

Aiigiti, 399, 

ji'H ,1,W- 

JitJiigsf.Sil, 

I"., i6fi. 

Kaiair, S84, 3*?., 34^. 347( 33®, 

ijijsitnUtttetl to Kabtf, ,sji ; iiiSstnce 
ti{ Sufiisffl, ji^s ‘ Rsrofmajid?. his 
leather, 334 ; ijaiiUhed fresa iSefiares, 
33j; relstios isf Hjisshs sad MssbasR- 
nsadaii eHeiftemi* in bis miRtI, 335; 
(iesiouacsa iritdjiffy, 33?,; esadeffiria 
diviuc iacatiiaiion sstid aia*tid»B), 
33 5' there Ctsristiaa indseflce ia 

hisj.iocn34l 333; a sliict ihm!, 333; 
eontxjttwi (tl Vod, 333; ch«tttciff 
ni his j)>wtry. 333 j eTsSiv'fti rr^-isth 
tiWMied In Hiiliiif/aish hi» jjwiairic 
jMiems from Uter work, »,3j ; the 
333 ; in the (irutttA, 

331, 33h; w«;l» whiflh ntose l««n» hi* 
itinueaev, ,33.), J4J : etirtiWMtM fcituie'* 
(ij these sects, 334. 

KaSiii|wrtth, 334, 333, 3 >lt ; mrinks end 
nuos, 335 ; two s'ttb ssste, ravh ustfief 
01 Mah*nt, *t tetafts sntl el ClaUis* 
Scssfaf 335 ; «tssy m<Hfsfti-.ief»s. 33*-. 
cult, 333 ; »ji«cta.! ceiemoriirs, 336 ; 
worship of the Svinhaet, 336 ; Katdc 
calleii Ra incRnratsoa of ihc Suprewe, 
336; sect'TORthj KtianStR, rtniRry, 336. 
jSt. 

Kaeh, 339 a. t. 

Ka 4 eh 3 ,, »otc«book, of GovltKi* DS*. 

37<>: of MnrM Gapta, 3|<J. 

Ka-^ur, the first section <A the Tibetan 
Buddhist Catron, sdso cnlJed Kanjur, 
167. 

Koivtidya £^pik&t jSo. 

Kaiealyn, 1. 1. of ^&khya sj^Sem, 131, 

*33. 

Kaisalya-i&ta, 3R7, 
fC^ivahlo V., 103, 364. 

Kakshlt^if 911, 

Kila, t, t. of Vaikshiks. system, rjj; 

1. 1, of Tfihchatatra system, rSj, 
KSlSgtsirstdra V., 106, '364. 

KmjMnst T., 388. 

KklweEcharya, lao, 4CS&. 
Ikdfak&^fyniialAdnaJka, 401, 
KJlakshepam, 30J. 

Kdlanidhi T, 268. 

KilUdSsa, 217. 

Klighat, 203 a. I, 354, 

P (a- T y-i 3R5 


A«/**irwfdsni?3 I'., ;,ff4. 

KsilaStt, jSh. 

KiiietSe.ro: T.. sAg, 

AW^.'fkthj, 3f*e, 403, 

Kakrsji, 146, 

K( 3 ,fy>mtfyt*» (of the Jniiss), 163, 360, 
4*0. 

Kalya-jiStjafe, 38, ga, jSs, 

400. 

4M. 

Kifiis, tim gw! of love, 41, 47, 49. 
KauuicSiSstnroa, 268. 

A'fimadkmu T., 389, 

Kitnikhyi?, a fmasoBs Skkt« temple m 
Assam, 3*4< 

KSsnsifipbt, 3t|, 

Aifsiu^bS, stasine ejf nn Agaisa, 193, 194, 
264. 

Kamws, im, 100 !». 4, 

Kasiidn KfiiyajbiR, ,5(»yi. 

Kansiye, 343, 

KtinahR iUs, 375' 

KAtJtihstnun!, one *d’ the previous 
Jtuddhns, 7*, 273. 

KutiSrnk, »<»<( n. jt, »ys. 

Ka.nHwv iJitcrature, 216, uiB, atkr, 
464, 4hi, 2H4, 283, up, 303, 347, 
353, 385> 

KShchi-bAppar i».ii c©at»5, 3^0 ; (xviii 

ccfi!,'', 347, ,05. 

A'arSi&i Mr 4 nam, 347, 351, 3S3. 

Kitmti .■56, 3I5. 

Kangs, 339 >»• * - 

Kmiisfika, a Kuishan king, 95, Jo8, 

!tO, tit. 

A'ir«/«r-> gee kd-gyur. 

Ku^r.otiSaiya ValSaJlr, 351, 3S6. 
KSnpbaU Yogiis, followers of Goa 
libBllti, 347; their BiEtatra, 34S, 
their oreaineiils, 34?} ; their worship 
of Gorakhfiatli, 348 ; their yoga, 348 
/iimthulrttli (/,, 95, 354‘ 

Kasiva, 9, to- 

Ka|>;5!a-Kuu4^ti), u Klr^Uku ttun, 192. 
Kapglekara, 8kull.^tjd, an epithet of 
Alva, ased is Kipilika sect, 192, 
KApiilika*, skull-men, a group or sect 
of PSkpslR Aaiva*, tyo, sps, 3S4, 
date, 193 ; prohablv merely an order 
of ascetics, 1 p i their mudrdi, 34S 
n. 3 : there vv^te nuns as well as 
monks, 192, 352 ; eteely allied to 
left-hand AsktsSi *9*>®S3: rractasc 
Aakta worship. 252; have foul rites 
of their own, a'li, age; practise 
Aakiayo^ 191 352 ihowerotfcnua 
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Aiigfls, 35*9, 

Jot I'rasftd, 3.^,6. 

jDiiSgaiJ^:, jefk. 

T-! aSS. 

Kitbir, aS4> .”33, 33fi, 3*7, 33 S>, 
347, jSji l%\i\m aad liindnisstt both 
ctmtjiibutetj so. Kai,Jr, 331 ; saflssence 
of KafJisai, 5535 ; KSmSnanda his 
teacher, 33»; bsiiiahft! ftoia BenfurOj 
35J ; reiaiioti of Hi:nhi .aud Muhaut« 
Bsndnn elemeals Hi his iiiisd, 334 ; 
iknoutiees idulairy, 33,3; eoodenwsi 
divine incaraatitw aiul ascctidsin, 
333, !s tisete CUriitian iisSaenee in 
iiiii poems? 353 : a stritt theiss, 553; 
ewneeptiijn of <.?od, 333 ; characler 
of his |«ietry, 333; aiticai icsearch 
needed tu disttaf’aif.h iiis t'endSne 
jioenia from later si-otk, 333 ; the 
333; jitseins in the 
333, .33^1 which titose from bis 
iniitttncr! 3».4, S47;eGnsmoij feiumcs 
of these sect*, 334. 

KBblipsnth, 3,54, ,t3.s, 3S1 } mottbsami 
ituni, 333 ; two sub -Met*, each Miidei 
& Mahani, st Itetsates and at Clattis- 
ijaili, 33ij many moriasteriw, 333; 
cult, ps ; sjwi'.ial cttcmonies, 336 ; 
worshijj of the Maiiant, 336; Kabir 
called an incaraatson of the Kapjcwc, 
336: mantra, nwary, 336. 

A'aSitiSdall, 381. 

Kach, 339 a. I. 

AWtM, note-book, of CJoviada Das, 
376; of Muriii Gupta, 376. 

A'a~^ur, the first section of the Titoan 
Buddhist Caaott, also called Kaojisr, 

i 6 j. 

A»tvm/fa DtJiM, 380- 

Kaivftlya, 1. 1. of SSfikbya aystem, I. 31, 
I33> 

A«mi/>'o-rdrtf, 387, 

A'liwa^a 6', 103, 3^4, 

KakshivUn, gin. 

Kak, 1. 1. of Vaikshifca system, 133; 
1. 1. of rifidiaratra aystem, 1S3. 

A'iU^nin/drjt £/., 106, 364. 

AWafn^a r., 3SS. 

KSlakitchlrja, iso, 400, 

A'^/(MeMty^atA 3 na&ei, 401. 

KiiUkshepam, 301. 

KatanidH T., 368. 

Kaliddsa, 317. 

Kaigbat, S03 n.i, 354. 

AiTAod ijr T 354- 3“a 3% 


Aa.'l',;«sir,3.-v,',.’a f 364, 

KalUt-i, jHts, 

A'at^tfjsfa T., idj. 

Aii^ffiWji, 3(10, 403. 

Kamsa, J4&. 

Kiiipasiitra (Of the Jsins), 163, 360, 


4«o. 

Kahia-siiltas, 38, 50, 363. 

A'aftSV'StSaAsikii, 400, 

A'0iWlf'.t, 40Or 

A'^yiitf»ni»mt{m~siP(f(!, 400, 

Karoe, the goii of iove, 41, 47, 49. 

Kbinachkmma, 16K, 

A'dmadAimt 7 \, 389. 

Kitadkhys, a fanioim Sskta temple in 
Assam, 354. 

Kgtn.srSp.5,, 3.14. 

A 7 imht, name oi im Agaraa, 193, 194, 

>64. 

Kaihss, 5 03 , iw it, 4. 

Koj.iidit Kstyajia, .tfty. 

Kanslyn, ,’.43. 

Kanika Ik*, 373. 

Kgnakiiintisi’, tme of the prevlooi 
liiiddhas, 71, ty,?. 

Knnitffik, afivit.fj *70, 

KanRitite l.ttesatnre, 3*8, sSo, 
id4, J- 85 , sbi, 383, 30, 303, 347, 
.531, ;i«S> 

KSfichl-Aiisjar (sii cent.), 3361 
cent,), 347, 383. 

AWtAt'pttnftsutm. 347, .•,35, 383. 

Ai.'Wa /VirOft'd";;, jefi, 385, 


Kaiiga, 339 ti. >. 

Kasiisiiks, « Kii^han kinj;, 95, }o8, 
Ut>, lit. 

A'««/*ii'', sec A'a-0»r. 

Kasjnu^iya Vsllakr, 35*, .’SS* 

KJispbate Yogis, followers of Gora- 
khs4th, 347; their maiitra, 346; 
titeir omamtiik, 34S ; tlieir worship 
of Oorakbnith, 348 ; their yt^a, 34S 

KaniiMlftiH t', <>}, 354- 

Kiitwa, 3, JO. 

Kafak-Kunijafa, a KSpalika ma, 192. 

K^pSkivar*, skull-Hoa, an epithet of 
hlva, used in SlipftUks sect, 19s. 

KSiiS’tika*, a gn<op or sect 

of Piiupata .^aivas, 590, 384; 

date, 193 ; prolwbly merely an order 
of aa'Cties, ; their mudrds, 348 
n. 3 ; there were nuns as well as 
monks, 193, ss* ; closely allied to 
Icft-haad *9*, *5*: praeiise 

$Skta werslitp. 35a; have foni rites 
of their own, an, 352; practise 
'^gk'ayoga 193 *54* show eto* wsm 
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also, a5i ; tlie modem Aghorls am 
the old Kapalikas, J47 . 

K^ilavastu, birthplace of the Bnddha, 

Kapish(hala-K,athas, a school of the 
Bktch Yajus, 27. 

Kapishthala^Katha SajftMiS, 47, 28. 

Aaram, name of an Agama, 193. 

Karanannyoga, second section of Di- 
gambara Secondary Canon, 319. 

AaraMtim^uha, 158, 274, 396. 

Karikas, 116, 134. 

Karma, def., 34 ; sec Transmigration 
and Karina ; t. t. of Vaiseshika 
system, 134 ; 1. 1, of Agamic Saivism, 
one element in Pa 4 a, 195, 

Karmagranthas, sSi, 402. 

Karma-marga, the way to release by 
works, 88. 

Karma Mimamsa, oKegesis of the sacrt’ 
fidal Veda, 37, 125, 220, 367; 
atheistic, 37, 60, 61, 125; earliest' 
form of, .37 ; early use, 39, 79 ; 
classic form in Jaimini’s Sutras, 
145 ff.; an earlier document, now 
lost, probably served as model for 
earliest Brakma-s&tra\ 79 ; is the 
special system of the orthodox twice- 
born 37, 126; its teaching, 44, 
lagfl. ; does not teach a philosophy, 
145 ; metaphysical ideas implied, 
125 f. ; no doctrine of release in the 
Sutras, 1 26 ; but it appears in Fra- 
bhakara and Kiimarila, idg ; has no 
order of ascetics, J 2 ( 5 ; literatore, 
125, 135, idSf., 220, 285; sacrifice 
decays but the Mimamsa survives, 
170; the Samuclichhaya doctrine, 
231 ; prcJta,rasM-gra)ithas an off- 
shoot from the Mimamsa, 395. 

Aarmor-iataka, 108, 395. 

Karma-yoga, restraint of works, 88. 

Karnataka, the country where Kanarese 
15 spoken, 259. , 

Karohana, 146. 

Kartafahajas, 312, 

Kartha, 339 11. i. 

Karttikeya, 47. 

AarunSpunifarXka , 395. 

Karwar, 146. 

Kasakritsna, 12S. 

Kashmir, 103, 108, 193. 

Kashmir Saivas,_ 191, 193, 19S1 
852 1 385; .Agamic Saivas, 19S; 
followers of Sankara, 175; the school 
has declined, 352. 


Kaiika, 367. 

Kasyapa, 273. 

KaSyapa Matanga, I18. 

Katha, 2 82, 

Kathoka Brakmana, 27, 28, 

Kathakas, a school of Xht. Black Yarns, 

Katkaka Samkitd, 27, 28, 

KStkaka Vpanishad, 58, 60, 364. 
KathdkiSa, 403. 

Katkarudra V., 364. 

Kathasarasnrita, 374, 

KathaSruti U., 364. 

Kaiha Upanishad = KStkaka Upani- 
skad. 

KathSoaUku, 393. 

Kathiawar,, ids, 

Kaiyayana §rauia Siitra, 365. 
Katyayaniputra, author of the SarvSsti- 
vadin philosophy, 107. 

Kaula-marga, the system of the Kauhs, 
266. 

Kaulas, a sect of Saktas, 256. 

Kaula U., 266, 358, 364, 389, 
Kaurashya, one of the earliest Lakulik 
ascetics, i4_5. 

Kaushltaki Aranyaka, 30, 

Kaushltaki Brahmana, 27, 28, 363 
KauskVaki U., 54. 

Kaushltakins, a school of tlie Rigseda, 
= 7 - 

Kauiika-sutra, 38, 41, 365. 

Kauthuma school of the Sdmaveda, 
18. 

Kautilya, 43. 

Ksrvacha, 357, 389. 

KavikarnapSra, 310, 376. 

KayarohaUft, 146. 

Kedarnath, 260, 

Kma U, 54, 364. 

Kereya Fadmarasa, 353. 

Ke^, 33913. 1. 

Kefiava, 224. 

KeSava Dasa Misra, 373. 

KeSava Kashmiri, 305, 376, 

KeSava Mi^ra, 37 ' ■ 

Khadira Grihya Sutra, 365, 
Khajuraho, 227. 

Khakis, an order of Dadupanthl ascetics, 

342- 

KhJlsa, the warrior-community of the 
Sikhs, 339, 340. , 

Khalsas, an order of Dadupaiilhi 
ascetics, 341. 

IChancladeva, 2S5, 367. 
Khanda'di-Pahul, the Sikh baptismal 
service, 339; 




{i«fl lS*t S'Se-fWiiiSii 

Viftsva, %■ 

3?!. 

Kbw^ssn !»■(. s *,,'■ 

#i:flis4&#>4SfiM,-5pii!, mnmi s^ 

jatssls m! xhs 
Ssii« i‘i?afcK, 5 H 

Kii>}|, iht, sfi iiw, 

AVVtf#^ .'?.. 5<i^. ss>4' *■■’ 

aif3, t”#. 

3(®» 

Kwiai-i, 53«_n- 1 . 

341. 

KStiaetya, aii. 

KlUB'atflWJ'i, ii 6 , 

Kiduaib^Ja*, 3f J _ 

i» tb* 33. 

AWt *aW, ijis, 3S& 

K^>tiM, **4. 

Kt*!ws, 34,1 ■ 

/■, ,iSS. 

;,<5*., 3J<». 

3?|'' 

Kriiis, it I, 

Kfteh^ja, in ^pi a »«.», 

45f! rir a YCg«SJa5i*><i *plrs«, 49; »«f 

a 4Vi tiwiiWU'if, %; »t 

M«gRS(iisa<*, 4y; Mal1»>»a« 3®; 

in 8*4.’<:Ki*.S dsfc »il' J'-i-’tis » psttmt 
tjKaffiiitiOKi t>i Vkhnw, fS, ut 
cash* inirtriptiWi®, $4 s. 3; «5 Jndrf 
Magf tJ I’4ni;;, si isicsfRaJifeK. S;?. 

so© ; the euU « t&f (>'V 4 , 

88 L; the gad uatioltjrmed ta th« 
(Mj, S»j ; in (liskais: K|jj«s, ; s» 
Jhe (iCfCiriae oi Vi^aha, ysjt; ifee 
Kfisit^at-ki^d, ic«s; Slse child- 
K|is,h!?B, Jof; K. and ihc cowhtrftJsj 
too; Wc- to SiatijititR K^idsns ts 
tfie et«nal Ctod* S40- 
Kfish^a nj, a H3®h;t*)est!a ki-'ig, aSi, 
Kpshiu Ctaitsnya, 307, 

Kfsdt)^ J>fe, a MSdbfa, 375. 

Kjishnsi a Vsl^Misiu 37*. 
Kflsihijadaw KsvirS], jto, s“J- 
KfUiiHj*(Wva, 318.^ 

3 j 6 , 

A'n'sAfiakiirrittf^ifiM, 304, 308, 373. 
AWVAatt AttiAA;r«iAy’0» 303. 
Kt'iabnsunito, ii?, 37(1 37S* 
Kfishnanwnlji V5g!4a, 389, 
k'rislimprtmmtriia, 377, 

Knshi.mpnr, 4f7. 

AWsArtfirf Aitjsai^r/'i™, 37 7 . 


AV^.-AwiS f '., 

KriiA, iw «! tac !»a ssjwttii srf th4 
'isiks.! ssS VidSfiSj *84. 

Ej'tyi-j4dj8, fti tbe ctjaieats 

Hssshsiit, Aj‘ns?s'*s, Twittas^ 1S4, 
3|=s.. 383. 

Klistn, ^S ir 

Knittit**, s n~A‘mbsf sif 5{jt Ssatittits* 
’HEiSri; i!4s&. 

»is. 4*5. 

KsJfJSttiyas, it, j6; cdecsiUOa oi, Jt; 
iff S{g*j)b!n4ys;t)iHi'>>4, 54; ilaiks, 40; 
trliissfift is* pbiltfj-iiifshy ©f the Ujaidr 
fha'J*-* Al- 

JM* 

KsA<fk5«ti-5ra., 

Kikl5B*ifs>k^;7assu>, Asjtil!, fof 
tias>js4j9, sis^, 

A •!•'>. f ,^t., ,1^4, 

Kniwrtrt, 'hir g*}*'! of w«ai!b, 4s, 47. 

T - !i. 3, 

i',, M>y, 

KtMai Kh»ti, i;?. 

Kttr?<af, *4?4, *33' 

T.. /fi<3. 38S, 

A s' ; ifiS, 3S8, 

fittiMtiS'ti J'., SftJ, 

K«ft!4»-kli*f . Sts*. 
k’ukst'<iri /i, i?is. 

AtfilM’'!*} SaiiH'iif jyj, 

Ktt3i4i»nj{®» ’s i.'V!>siB htng, *43, 
KtsKiisap^iisssivasaw-anil, 3S», jSj. 

B Mjsjitfititjfc* sefiokt, 

Its?. 

KisuiSrcjiais, sS«. 

h'irr^\iita^tii>sfsW‘tindAiti 4a 3 . 

Kutiiisft V»itn!i;i, jfe?,. 

Kwasdrila, of' the Karma. MimiSjsS, 
jt)Sf., a Hi. ssi, iM, ,#7J mJW 
isHaSIs, I SR; system, sASff, 

Katnbha KfejA, 3^, 

Melaij a gaibeiiof of astsiia 
Iwid ©ace iti t«felve yeatii at tlw 
sjonflutfEice tif ihe Jnsitsa aitil ibp 
Gao^eii. 174, 3Si4, 3^7- 
KisnmsiricliBJttltM, .'79. 

A'«t9#/i',).'(f, jHi. 

Ku(!d*shutis,!.!i,v*AE7«i, tdfi, 3t§i jSi, 360 

the Btsififil one, nasisi: el the 
ceilsai is]> in Mffifesihhra, soi, 

*94 «, 1, 

A'ttt^iM /.',, 3^4. 

KuAfcnniiti 3^7. 

A'tfpiihksiAetsiishieli^vs, 360* 403- 
A'n’’ai, lit. . ^ 

h'l'irssta jl% 139, 3; it 3S3, 384; fiaivs, 
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179 ; contains X-akii]i 4 a material, 179; 
contains iiakta material, 195, 196; 
rd- Tr., 346 ; Tam. Tr,, 347, 
Kurukshetra, 9. 

Kurus, 9. 

Kashans, 78; tke Kushan empire, 7S. 
KuSika, 146. 

KwumSjijali, 221, 222, 224, 370, 
Kiitastha Purusha, 1S5. 

Kutsa, 9n. 

LakihisHra, 282, 403, 
Laghnkshetmsamdsa, 402. 

1 aghu-smtkkya-sutrar-TsriUi, 3(19. 

I'ikci, 351, 386, 

Lake-worsliip, 48. 

1 akshiutSvah, 224, 370. 

JL.aKshmana Desika, 267, 389. 
Lakshmana Sena, 2380. 

Lakshml, the cOTSort of Vishnu, 47, 
301 ; also the Sakii of Vasudeva, the 
first 184. 

Lakshmltlhara, 265, 266, 268, 358, 389. 
I tthsktni S., 183 n. I. 

LakshnalAa Devapura, 304, 
y akskf/iT-yuimfa T., 265. 

Lakula, the rod, or club, canted by 
LaUuIi, 146. 

Lakuli, the club-bearer,, probably the 
name of an ascetic, 146 i. 

LakullSa, i. e. ^tiic club-bearing god, 
a name of Siva, 10,3, 146; images 
ofl-akulKa, 146, 192. 
LakuliSa-Pa^upatas, a sub-section of 
the Pa^npata Saivas, also called 
Lakuli^s, q.v. ^ 

LakuliSas, a PaSupata Saiva sect, also' 
called Laknll^a-Fasupatas, 103, T46, 
190, 19J, 2,31, 3S3 ; name does not 
occur in Epic, i'03 ; but in Vdya P., 
146; for the name, see LakulSa; 
arose in Gujarat, 191 ; produced a 
theology at an early date, 1 9 1 ; did 
not accept the Agamas, 191 ; spread 
to Rajputana, and south to the 
Mysore, 192 ; literature, 146, 192, 
253, 3S3; Lakuli^a images, 146, 192. 
Lai Das, 334, 342 ; his Pdni, 342, 

Lai Dasis, 334, 342, 382 ; the cult, 342. 
Lai Ded, 352, 3S6, 

Lalita, 337, 

Lalita A; 193. 

Laliiamadhava, 376. 
Latit&sakasrandjna, in Erahmand.a P,, 
3 S 7 , 358, 389. 

PaUidiri/an, in Brahmanda P., 357, 
3S9. 


Lolita^ Vtsietra, a life of the Buddha, 
originally Sarvastiradin, 107, 156, 
*571 375, 39® teaching, 157. 
Laliiopdkhyano; in Brahmdtida P., 357, 

Laiikwootara-sutrct-^i. Vijuanavadin text, 

^ 375, 39 ®- 

Lata country, 146. 

Laiydyana Sravia, SKtra, 365. 
Laugakshi Ehaskara, 289, '367, 370, 
T 371 - 

Lauriya Krishna Das, 303. 

Lau Sen, 271, 

Law, schools of, 80 ; method of schools, 
80 ; law in the didactic Epic, 95 f 
Laymen, rise of cultured, 79. 

Lila, sport, 115, 332. 

Lild Charity 249, 380. 

Lila, Samodd, 249, 380. 

Lllasuka, 373. 

LilxveUX, 282. 

Lihga, the phallus of Siva, loa ; among 
Vira Saivas, 261. 
Liftga-dhdrana-ckandriM, 387. 

Lihga P., 139, 371, 383, 384; a Wa 
work, 1 79 ; contains Lakuiib mate 
rial, 179; contains ^akta material, 

1 9S ; contains a passage on !96 , 
Tam. Tr., 347. 

Liiigayats, 191, 259, 353; meaning of 
the term, 261 : see Vira Saivas. 
Lochana Das, 377. 

135, 177: rce Nyaya; Buddhist 
logic, 178, 225 ; Jain logic, 178, 213, 

225- 

/Ma^akdSa, 403. 

^kraaksha, 1 18. 

Lokayata philosophy, 44, j ulso 
called Charvaka, 290 ; an early 
manual now lost, 80. 

Lokayatifcas, 371. 

Lokottara, transcendental, 109. 
Lokottaravadins, branch of the Maha- 
sanghika Buddhist school, 109, 394 , 
system, 1097 Vinaya, 109, 394, 
Mahdvastu, a Buddha -biography, 
109 ; person of the Buddha, I09 
Lohkas, 339. 

Lord of Vraja, epithet of Krishna, 100 
{.i>Cus, the, i. e. the Saddltartm Punda- 
riha, q.v. 

Lumpakas, 339. 

Madhava, 221 u. i, 225, 228, 251, 254, 
235, 285, 286, 387, 2S9, 290, 204, 
319 n. 1, . 349 , 35 °! 367, i 3®®, 369, 
370, 371, 37 £, .380, .384, 385, 386 
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Mstdini Kitu J'eilisvs, .^;3. 

MatliH!rak«vi, iSts. 

Midha^&iaRa fraiJisvAii, s^, 3»jo, J95, 
?M, J75- 

M&dbva, fODiitkr of !he Sect, 

335; aTis-lbasiMinj'Ssf, 304; W»eve;t 
hiraaelf la be an iiicantatic® of Va.yu, 
ijy ; « dtsaSijM, t a«d»rtt of the 
ia», a.so, *87, 374; 
auilscir of cfesji'ftf cowmeotarieii «ti ten 
L'jiatii»b.ai5(, 333, 364, 3^5, .!y4. 

Madh«is 112 s, .403. 

MSdh'a i««, 1S3, 335, 3#, 303; teach" 
ing reffecteti in the Satfeliitas, 183; 
does not recogniie kidhS, litew- 
tme, i|g n. 4, 536, 337 n. i, 374, 
351 rt. !, 33S ; holds the Kautuch* 
chhajm doctrine, i 3 i', 304 : 

&iapnni*ja, 317 ; their kfltience, 

307, 31a. 

Mamvs^mfayix, *37 t>. I, 374. 

Madlt73i!Bat>%itiS, Sausk. for MitjpiiaMi- 

tiikiya, ic^; in Chmese, Ig^. 

Mldltysjfiaka, name «f the jimldsonhy 
of vacuity of Niig4j7«aa, udf., 136; 
influence, igd; Utemtute of dm 
school, aett. Jtth, 

MtuikjmmaiiiiAikkitti , jjf?, 

,’ljtdjhy 0 mnk 0 .-ii!rik^t, I !6. 

Midh^mak^vsiArit, saff, gyy, 

Mndum, 347, 

Maga, i. e. Magas, .Ma^tau, a l^tsian 
priest, 15 j, 133: priests of tlse Seura 
sect, 303 ; recijgftlsed as Iir&Srjni!its in 
India, 153, 305. 

Magadlut, early religion and ethics of, 
43 ; the kingdom, 66. 

MSgadhI, the vernacular of Magatlba, 
68, 76; MSgadhi Canon, the original 
Buddhist Canon, now lost, 68. 

Maghir, 333, 

Maginn, s« Mags. 

Magic, I, 16, 21, 33, 33, 33.4! ; Hindu 
tiiioks on, 38, 4f , 365 ; inagit: rites, 
41,^43; liuddhifit magic books, yt ; 
in fiSktism, 304. 

Miihahtisam P., 355, 3S6. 

MahtiiMrata, 44, 366, 373, 383 ; date, 
45, 46 ; lirst stage of, 45, 46 ; its re 
li^ion, 48 f,, 366 ; second stage, 78, 
Sj ; rellgloij of second stage, S3 : s 
polemic against Buddhisin, 84; third 
stage, S 5 ; ^kta materia!, 387 ; flaora 
material, 1 gi, 3S5 ; law in the Epic, 
366; philosophy, 366; vernacular 
versions, *18, 2()6, 301, 303, 366, 

MaJiat'hiirala -(Siparya- rsmfuya, by 


Madhvaj 336, 374; rscsifions .Sau 
kaKt’s. detnwt ottgio, 287 ti. r. 

40. 

Mahlulrva Vedansin, Ifity 
Malta 'tiatfapatt. ayo. 
li/akd&iM 71, 3^7. 

387 

207. 

AjfaAik/snitkdrm^tiii, 3.74,. 
Mahaitiuedgaiyayana, 7,94, 
dUaMmaykri hmrat-.ii 3 i 3 , 39 * 3 , 

iJ/sj^dssff^ists-.svrm, 2 1 r. 

hIahE»ama, 392. 

M4MKiiP'Sya^ t’., 4^, 58, 364, 373. 
MiiAditmktnsi 199K, 1, 334, 336. 
MttidlKileAe, 4*0, 

MahStissbhavas, 247 ; jv? M&BhhaHS. 

JiiaAdt/^tsddfta Sftiia, 70 n. 

,%sttl<A, 70 d. 

382. 

4««, 

kafiif&i 40i, 

MaUir, n»me of a large Outcasle race 
ftmtd in the Mariishii coanti'y, 30s 
n, t. 

MfihkriL^lt), ids. 
jraM .V., 336 n. I. 

lVUhii<iahghi!«*i. s lllnayiriia ItuddhiU 
scltool, toy, 3^,1; system, ioy, 
Cttwdc, too; ■kheHitnig-'^ma, toy, 
303: in Chincic, 156; the Vinaja 
also in Chine**, t j6, 393. 
Mah4iitKnipdt(h!Siiir:t, lyy, 396. 
Mahaseptio nagur), t03' 
MaJ>ils£ddhii}i!rA 7,, 356, 387, 3%. 
Mahat, t. 1. of Satikhys sytuem, 130. 
MaM U., 145, 358, 364, 37y. 
Makthsegga, a section of the Buddhist 
Vinaya, 69, 70 n., 72, 

31 J, 398. 

MahdvMytt C., 364. 

AfukAraifisa, 155, 393, 
tU(if!dvaHt4, *fliy, Jis, 394. 

Mahivihara of Ajiu/Srfh.npura, Ceylon, 

»S4. tSS- , . 

MahavSta, ft, Hinder «f Jaimstn, 73 , 
date, 73, 163; his styacem, 74, hi* 
dste, 73: his utteranccit expresmti tn 
tiwr twelfth Afsgu, 75 ; in the Svetotn- 
bara Cwttw, 74, 76. 
AftPuftdirafinriUti 278, j8o, 401, 402. 
MahSyfin*, a form of Budtlhism, 7®i 
tio, iti; its essential character , 
in; date, n 1 ; the eating of llesli 
forbiddet), 113; its theory of the 
three bodie* of the Buddhas, >73. 
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Mahayaiia liEcrafure, iia, 114, 

” iiy, riS, 15? S'., 207 S, 39« ; MalJS- 
ySaa worship, ; Mahiy^a philo- 
sophy, 154; two fomiK of the Maha- 
yaoa, iisff, ; MahiiySaa texts in 
Sanskrit, 375. 

Mahaya 7 iiira^het^di}Jasira,ti 6 ^ 161, 
395. .398- 

MtthAyaHa'Sutrilarhkiir'a., ifli, 

Mahe^a, 361 n. 5. 

Maheivara, a title of Siva, 145. 
Mahe^varas, a title asad by certain 
groups ofSaiv'as, ipl, 

Mahidbara, 357, 3S4, 3g9. 
MiihimnaUava^ 3B3. 

Mahipati, 296, 301, 374. 

Mabiksaka schooi of Jlinay^nn Badd- 
bism, 156, 394 ; Viiiaya in fhinese, 
*56^ 394- 

Mahisha, a denioo-huSsJo, 149, 

Maina, a kingdom in Bengal, 371. 
Maitiiilf literature, job, 37S. 

W, 79, ,ib4 ; date, 9a, 94, 
95 ; S'eiieoted in didactic Epic, gi ; 
significance of tile U„ i. 93 ; contains 
the earliest mention of the TrimSiii, 
148. 

SaAi/zd, 37, a.*!, 

Mcitriyetiiyas, 11 school of the Black 
TTajius, 37. 

Maitreya, a discipk of Laknn, 146; a 
Manushi-Raddba, 273, 

Madras I',, 364, 

Majjhixna hJikJyB, second division of the 
Buddhist Sntta Pi;aka, 70, 71, 591, 
393- . 

MahUa 193. 

Mdlc^-Mddham, name of aa eighth- 
cealury driuna, 191, joo 20i, Sot, 

38s. 

Maiayagiri, *78, 401. 

Malayatim' literatme, 351, 296, 297, 
357. 379, 384- 

T., afij. 

Mallanarya, 385. 

MftllovSdiii, *14, 401, 

Mallinatha 403. 

MalOk Oas, 338, 381. 

Malfik Dasj.s, 538, 

Manas, c. t,_ of SSiikhya system, 98, 
130; also in Vaikshilta, 17,3 ; also m 
Nyaya, ijg, 

Manasa, 355, 

M^aEnbgc, J05, 3!4, 401. 
Manavachnkam Kadandan, 357, aefi, 
3S6. 

Jifanata Dharmaidftra, 8(, 




M,,,un-a Orxhya Sutrn 36, 

Mnnavaia-mahsmuai, 

MSnavans, a satta-scbnnr.,f ... 

VajttSf 81. ol of the Bltuk 

Manfahan Pauth, 348 
Manbhaus, i.e. Mahanuhhav,= tt 
shnavasect, 100, 3.7 
common with Viti 5 * ’ 

social oreaniratioC aat'^Tfi. ' 

gantredinthethirteMts^^’ or- 

very heterodox,%t ^ 

demned and persectL’,1 ^ 

charged With 

cogmie Knshna alone 

symbol, not an imace atV "" 

tari^, 347; their d®«s Sd orn^ 

mcnts, 333; they lave five fLXrl 
or propagators, 349. thlir ^ve 
inamm^ 349 ; Sampradlya. sls a 1 ^ 

ias’ literature, 240, 

3a*, 380, hmr secret alphabet, 340 I 
th«r mohks and nunsf 349/ 
chief monastery, 333. 

Mantiala, a circle; used of a diagram 
held to imssess oeciilt power, 202, 

M^mdabr&hmana C/ 364^ 
Wantjlanamifem, iS^ 

Adrila, 170, 3S8 ; the 
earliest surviving exposition of the 
ciovaita \ edanta^ jjri, 

Min^ya U., 79, 170, 364, 368 ; date, 

Manichaeism, 153, 

Msmifcka 'Vachakar, 193, rgy, 220, 3S3 , 
date, 197 ; poems, 197, 336, 385. 
MSmkyan^din, 217, 219, 404. 
MwnvmfijaTt, a Madbva work 171; 

“•.4,2370.1,375. 

Manimet, 237. 

Mammikkalai, im. 

ManipraihS, >89, 369. 

MafijvitrT, 158, 27!, 

Manjtiirl-fnuia T., 272, 398, 
AfahjtzJA-tsdma-sangzii, 272, 399. 
Alcuttfalhapui-ani, 393, 

Man Singh, 340. 

Mantrn, religious thought or prayer, 25 
supernatural text, 25; adoration 
m.iatra, a phrase expressing adoration 
to the god of the sect, 167, 186 
doctrine of mantras in Agamas, 195 
in Tfantras, 201, 30 j ; the whole bod3 
of .Sakta mantrtis identical with th< 
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SafeSS, jo;; na 

AfaNi‘rfifs‘itAigi:S'^/s!i, yi.% .;S> 

Mwitsivussi !i? KstsaH-^.hi. s^s. 3*''-.f. 
MfiifnM ■£:%, 

MfeJssf( tt'iil*’ os', ’ *?»■ ;l/i!«.»i--js 
mitMsft'BK 

MSiiissSil'BBiif^lna, sj,?, ^^!; «*;» hm 
» wswSii. sj4i 
Mi.tsyftklt«|A, n(i. 
Marai-jftiSw-gaiJsS.saft'i.ha, 

II, st&Si 

^sra^ Ishikiaj, aiji^, ##, 3?^ : tiSB.- 
ol sswmsnls sj4 ; tlspy as*; tHp 
•rerfiSicBsa?, iyi', JbiHr (iianssa, s.^i; 
thrsr p! ’ht ^.fisnSjjwttv. 

Mas4|fei. !l.‘^ i MiitSspii li5rt*(ar«. j 3,|. 

S9J. :5t?4. 

Matilwia, .tSfs. 

Mariiosjsafi&fya, 

P,, .*. 7 «, A**;. »•»« 

(atufc 5te »«,»*<<. 1 ao. 

(J<S, asl* * <;«*n!JSitJS other i!*!,;-.:- 

cj#(i!s, 1 «HsiFis iStshma n»s* 
teria!, 140, ;,KH; t;<‘(sli!i.S8 ^-fytA 

taatetfe’, tf *. .V;s. I'sh 'I't'’;-. 
s67( 3/i7 J Ite'g- *I'f« . .Uh, 

Mtrrj*g«?, i; 4*>i stiSss o# marsisgr >4 
gills, 401. 

Marriage cfji'emenica', fit. 

MarsU, cne «>t the iive Qfij>is*a,l lihgs' 
yai asnetic*. sfio, 

Mansu, ip, 

Mefitka ,VejfM/» .AfS/n;, 

,Vr:/,ifir»i 104. 

Maintialiitit, 44, S<i. 

Msliia, the liiadu went for a fisoftsstery, 
398. 

Matfeurii, 50, Joo, ioo«. S, ^jso. 

310, 3;^t. 

Ms.tVt.utlsdIlh&, 37 1, 
jy<litkttril;tSiAt, 371. 

Matjleiieh'') a liwiidbiitt writer, no, 
305 ■ 

Afaisya P., 139, ^•;i; Td. *1#., >,46, 
3 *^ 5 - 

Maurya empire, 3S, 78, 83, 84. 

Miya, (i) magic powier, 115; {a) iUu- 
*ien. 50, lya, aSs ; (3) 1. 1, in Aga- 
laie Safvisin, an element of PSsa. 
> 95 - , 

Mays Sakti, 185, 

MSyavSdia, hoftiing the doctrine of 
MSjfS, illusion, 374, 393, 
M&ySvaihhax'ts ad^ti. i. 

StaiQia, 105, 


3 f 0 J’Si.'S itSsri:!'i, 

Mtodiiatstsi-i. it. 

Sf s-gjii-ti'jyfit-j, 

jjy .v'lf, 

;iuf( 

t. e, VSTliseiS^tri in th;. 

18 .-, I4J. ^48, 

Msjwtjrfer ft M sh.m’a. toS:, 

MsCftteiy sysiisst, 434, 

Meralufign iA% jt*j. 

StcisSMiHgs* Si'. A 3%, »7t, 40,’. 

SleskatisdiJ rJerri, 217, jf,s, jSj. 

StpidU- i-iaSh, 13 i'addhkits, 64. 

Mthirs. 8,aEjsiu form ef Persian Mitlim, 

S&f, 

MpisKls t* MeftaR'1,,1', 154. 

. Site, tip;,, 

i.e, eaci’esir, 1*4; usei 
i>pe<;!«liy -i! itir Karsna .MimSii«S. 

( 1*. 

Ml»}ii!5?i»vik?s, !>!* leAssiMs in the Kaiiuu 
383, 3 <i 7 , 

Psht -i'ijffftia . ^fiy, 

, 533. 

7.! met. i, t-ret of Sikhs, 34®; they hart 
V, i,'«i!s>!l‘i eUSSs a /,.t*hJi»isnsi.i;S 4>{ tin < 
OWii, 3i|r}|3, 4. 

MiriJ tiSi, 3t;*, 3713, 

Misirry, sf! (luihlhiaia, S3, 

Miira, i e, sjtisrt!, Tantra^, 4 h 8 , 
Mithta, Aweiitsis* is'ins tu Mitia, iht 
l-’miau f.Ui(sgi«i, ijj, 

MiSia, 3, 30., S&; 4 dl'iCipk of Lakuli, 

s^fi; » s '* It'S!! a s‘Aw«nf, ^'S* 

403. 

MoKiisadfeanvia. a swtitm ofihe lUdaetic 
E(«, tiUeii 'V'iK^iitavism, 96, 97 
403. 

Mi.maj'jjts, 3K7, 

Mongolis, *77 ; Moagohaa Buddhist 
Csjiim, 5 ”*, 391. 

.Moitism, in 56 ; in Gft^, 

•70; hi diditeik l^pie, §": inAin^iti- 
/■it'p'i, s#r. 

Morii: •« Biisinyiw, 39, ts^: see nloO 
ISaAifiti'jt hirmfes, Jain hloiiks. 
Moutstfiiu vs'orabip, 41, 43. 

.■?., 94, 384. 

P; i 7 ®, 471, 36.^, 390. 
MudfS, ft Mvt!, a symljol, 34811, 3, 
ritual ^’sture made with the fingers, 
ioj ; t. !. of tloMkimiidii yoge> S54 
Muhamriisd fshah, 34*. 

Mi)h;!Jinti,iiiafi cnfitjiwi.i of iN'ttrtli Indii, 
130 , 377 ! Mislijifumudutt influtni t 
384, jyij, 



INDEX 


Mul’huMM-y .1., 

,1, u}%. 

Mukiiit'ai) ,;?4- 
Muktanaiirl, 37S. 

SHNaffiaia, ,!T 4 - 

AlukuiHkaiSi, *i»p, ^oo, ,^7?i, 
AhikiiniiatnSinci. 35«. 3*^^* 

JftAiV/wJ-fl, S6f>, 3*9-. 403- 
Milladkara, tme tsf thp occalt drcies in 
tbp tody, fii'c. Ic* Slkta yoga, aoi, 
a5S. 

Miilnf’ttflthas of Jain f'.mwi, 400, 
AiSiatiiadfiyaimi-a-^iitiM, 39J. 
Miilaprakfiti. ti^Sj aot. 
MiSkHarviUUvatiiM Sfct <d' iHnaySua 
]ln(i!;1hisnj, ioy : ii^ aey, 

305- 

Mfiiaxtmmfia, 384. 

MfiliiSiitraa of Jain f.ition, 400. 

Miihan, ».«■• Muia'it!s:<ii-'), fijp^-statior,, 
ofSaum wiiifeldp, sjj. 

Muliibaai!, 

Muif<^(dn {‘.i ?/s4, 

Mmn Mfirg, 448, 

MniikutidHia, 404. 

a-''!, 

374. 

MnrSn flujiis. 376> 

Miij'nha, 14^. 

Music, )S; nm|4!c power of tfte nines of 
Ihe -Viff/mf'cAr, si> 

MufiUm, ifc 3f tthRitutiadan, 


Nabhfiji, 317. 

Nada, JOJk 

{'., 93, 3^4- 

NwK, ios, 413; «f. *<*-,, 310. 

A’adtruH-ftihti, 344. 

PfigfL, a nakctl snnsjyi*!, 174. 

Nagnfkva lihasta. 34$. 

NSgarjuna, §5, 1 1 6, 397 ; chief anthorily 
of iUe Mah&vftiia, H7. hU 

Mn'Mf IS 6, ;<j8, 

Nagatkirtana, jar. 

NagSs, a military tifrlcr of i iSdtijsantM 
ascetics, 34 a, 

NagasteB®, jog. 

Nagpfe Hhaffs, 369. 

3*1 7 , 

NaJskIra Ueva, 147, 383. 

Nala, 48. 

Nnla 4 iySr, aiS, 404, 

NSlendJ, a JShuekihist ITniysrsity, Jofi, 
so«. 

/‘rahm-einamj !iymu» of the 


43s> 


Alvars edited Sh tiic S*i*Vai«bns ^ 
SryTon-book, 141? *4f>t 5,9 '■ the 
hymns used s« the an*! 

ntud'wi in the swAosiU, 241, 330 


5*> > 

Namn, »fl^. 

??anst?i-5tmj&r-’nambi, "S^t 1, i.w, 

3%- 

Nafflbatiri ftrShmsms, ibS. 

NSmdeva, st^Sf; d#**?, 3**. 5^t> 

374, 38!, 

NaromSlvkr, iS*. «4''‘ 

NSoak, 334, 35^, 3*^^ i 
hymnb and other jroeitM, 3 to; the 

/a/;l, ,V,6; iheokiBy, 337 ; HEfidBiCni 
am! I*km tosh 3ckfiow!i**!(jMl, 337, 
artvsita. inSwcnce. flit\ tht -wtifdt 
Himio panthiws ret si net!, 337, 
KSnakj-Attthiis, 54i3< 
jitSnasambandhaf, l^. 

Kaiidaj'asidli*, '4»’, 

Nandi, 4H, 

Kaitdikc^vat", .k'7' 

Kattdiivam. ',r>5. 

Natijan^-chSrj'ii, 3^7' 

NMradft, a Vasi-tot^ * tissn, * 31 ^. if-J', 
.Vdrntff*’, *“r *5*?* **’t* * 


,t;t. ',**«■ 

Atk «f/*o Mn*'*’ '- •' * '*■ 
A'iSraaa 


*33. ^ 

, SN n. t, p(t, 


3?S- , . , * 

( -i 304 
580, jfift. 

Nsrabari, 339. 

Narahari Sarkar, SttS, 

Naraina, 34 1; 

A’ltrmstitAit .»i’., t$3. 

Akmij'iA'f'a 'V. t 3^®’ 

Narasimha scat, 149, 3*k;S' , , 

Aiimr/nSrA*? trfc ' 

VfttpHnhas^ 37*S 3'*- 
Nirayatia, ft dtvmc name, je; n»i td 
Vi*hs)ia, t45’> N4t&yan* 
mantra, <8?i. 

Niriyana, a M^dhva |tspiiit, 337 f* ’* 
375- 

Narfiyann- a Marathi bhakss, .tv?*- 
Nariyana, a Mirttsmaia!, 3'^,, 
Narayaaa. an X;pa«ist*«i comnientatof, 
J34, 3 ^^, 364. AH- 
S.t 33615, t. 

Nslfayaija Sar&evsli, ». >- 
MStiyanatiftha, 373- 
A'ariij/«n<t tSSt, 344, 37^. 
Kas'Syaoa-Vkbiju, th* of the v*' - 

Vsishnavfi fe-si, i4f(. 





iNm-iK 


V ,Si«f*f»STS sffictstw ni 
tl-jft t!ij!!M;.lis; tljiiCs gj. 9*?; sjb#, iS*. 

j?sj. 

HriHsstsiwii, J^s, 4J^i, 

?4lf.!iA4, St fjtjap m «t <»} I’itSttpa'iis 
Jiattfite, Mj'O, |i^ 3 j 
Nsvji;;*5!s-( j ja, 

40 :). 

JtwnithaiwitA faki'ibiasts • cisskriin sts U, 
jSi, 404. 

Kej«MSit?ai ivSi, 405. 

/’., 40 j. . 

AifA,- 4 M pf 4 'i)~tAf», S'-y IJniiepsSi HivS. 
I'lslsrya, ajH, jM’. 

NrjifiileM; *74, -'yj. ; iu. 

tiifiC fSiifWiiiM !!?>J}i.! 4 , >rj’,t, 

AH'i, pi. 

Nssf MsMtf! W^iSCliSii'*', >i, 

S')>\ .?«A‘ 

Mlha!!!:s,,445>», 9 . 

NiUii!.i(ha ^ Sfr(4M*!«a. 

ariUiKF rfi :)!«• A'liyaairii, 

i! 59 . 3 f 3 . 

KijnfArka, s, 4 ji< hi® Ktamc 

^iii '** havf i»m» iitbftykaiSi tyitf, fi ; 
his 3,1<4; 

hia ihtwUtjiy, 346; hss ItticMtMfi;, 

Niathifkas, a VabJi^avs scsi, 3©ua«Se«J 
by Nhtiterka, 437, 439, 305; Sam- 
jpradayEf 3 * 7 ; liferaJare, »4», aje, 
3 ® 5 » ; tbcir Tilmani, >49 ; their 

iftSaenca, 307, mS, 31S; the ml 
weskeotti by Vallabbaich.bj'a Witl 
CliaitMij'a fios^etltiwi, 504. 3*3 ; 
thdr two poatufi, 305 ; their ainkii * 
tott, 505. 

Nine DharnaaSs The, of Nepal, 475. 
AyrAwSra 334, jSa. 

AVr^tii^iiff f 364, 
j/VirttAjana /% 584. 

/Vira/ifEwA, 400. 

Nionalaa, 340, 

NinnSpaJtftya, one of iSie Ijodi^ of a 
Bndaha, 139. 

Nirakta, 4 a. 

NirvSjiaj orijjiaal meaning of word, 63, 
113 ; fmai airvana, 6$^ 6^, 274 ; 
altered Bneaning, 1 1 2. 

JVoviirui id, 564. 


Jts. 4jKJ. 

Xiwd-sal s iittl ad 

y.issSin, 34?. 

Nsshkalatii! 'irMlim, ips, 

i 0 Mi 

.'VAtfisa a-f , itfi. 

S.. tm. jSg, 

»'•*«, 4O4 . 

Afty'f-WiwVf/tiViii'.t , rSi. 

N‘! 7 as*is<k, 307, 30S, 3!.sy. 3st. 

NtSvirtiWida 377. 

A'sywJsiflJjifrt, **9, 403. 

NiyaSa, «®j, 

N'ooift TaJlt, Ike, i« HoFkihi^. $3 
N«sihS!i, rfVi. 

N>4t-y. 

KtSitiwkiaMsiisJtaifea, 3*S, 

.Ay-i!!^isji^Sr‘eni!tpanS)'iS t’., 188, 

ififi, sAti, 384. jSiS. 

,\Vjs 5,*4-.» ,V or S., 3S0, 

AYAi^iii sSg. 21ft, 449, 

185, a65, 

?iwdiJVa. sSt/. 

N«nf., ate iixdv'hiaS Nsas, HWti Ntttts, 
?as« Ntsiw 

Nvfi'isi, (ifiial moyrswesitu trade with 
the ftatid!,, jss#. 

AJlPiAa-i’j^jtsd/a. 370, 
AyJrH-.-ihVf/iirsto-'f, 4 * 4 , 3"on. 3 
379. 

A;yrfr*feWei 7 uf \'ai:hasj|sa!imite, tfe): 

‘Bafl/ff/f , 334, 

,iJO. 

.i7ts, 

J9S- 

A/ii/iS.»/ieAilftJfa!s$, 131 it. h 4 t (4 

Ayiirii' i^S/Wrtr, 370. 

,i 7 J. 

Ayd/a'riiS^m^.£iiyf‘itistJa, po, 

t 0 , .tpj- 

347. 

370, 

Ay«Jj'‘»ftiA/te«/cf«(s!, 3i(o. 

Aj'.'JTtwrA d'JwiWwci'^sf, 1 76, 370. 
A)v 3 .;rffl-r«^ 8 <i, oi ®tii»e*vrsra, .3S7 
A'V(i/'«-2(«Wd of jayatirtba, 375. 
Ayty'd-iwA®, 'f'/'X 

Ay,''}/a i-fh‘m~AhcsA/&f mn. 2, i.l* 

.d7e> 

JVydfa ffi/nt r.'f’iifif .17 1. 

Nyaya syslein, 173, I.U; an ear' 
"nianual tUfW loiS. fSo; chief tiocatnei 
the Aj'iSj’it nUfii, J34; relation ' 


index 


Vaiseshika, 1,^4; system, 134 ; iheis- 
tic, 134; meant for householders, 
1 3S : conncctetf, from about 600 a. d., 
with the PUvpata sect, tj-S; other 
manuals, 178, a34;doesit owe V}mpti 
to Greece?, 178; the Nyaya com- 
bined with the Vajfeshika, ^134, 389; 
influence of its theism, 373. 
Nydya-taltmi 379, 

Nyaytb-vaftika, 178, 370. 
p:yS.ya - varlika - tatparya - pariiuddhi 
334, 370- ' 

Aydya--vdrfika-tdtparya-pia., 178, 370. 
JVydyavaidra, 765, 400. 

JS’ydycevritii, 370. 

Oblations, 3, 14. 

Old Western Kindi, 317. 

Olkiil Odnikixm., 331, 385. 

Om, 93, J03, X33, soil 
Orissa, 303, 374, 391. 

Ojiya Uternture, 396. 

Orthodox Twice-bom, 36, 393 ; m 
SmSrtas ; their literatitre, 79 ff., 
140 ff,, 779, 3 jf>, 393, 

Outcaato Uhgaynts, 3S3, 

Outcastes, i§, 34, 40; permitted to 
become Yogis, (5i ; Outcaste names 
among the S'ri-Vnifihijava saints, 347. 

Padakalpalnrti, 377. 

Pad«rtha, c. t. of Vaiseshika system, 
1.34- 

Paidriha-mdli!^ 371, 

PadmadhSta, 159, 

Padmanabha, 381. 

P(idma?id/fhakdvya, 403. 
Padmanabhatirtha, 375, 

Padmanahka, 353, 387. 

Psdf/ia P., 739, 371, 3SS; a Brahma 
Pm-ana, 140, 14S, 388 ; the Pushkara 
Mdhdtnya in first Khanda, 148; 
jiassage copied in Mahdbhdraia, 13$ ; 
contains Vaisfii.iava sections, 3t6; 
the Uttara Klianria probably a §rT- 
Vaishnava document, 330. 

Padma P. (Jain), .217, 279, 404. 
Padmapada, 36S, 

Padmardja P., 353, 387. 

Pad/Uff S., 183 n, I, 184. 
Padsnasambhava, 213. 

Padmdvalt, 376. 

Padmottara, 158. 

Fadodaka, adi. 

Padyamuitt, 38®. 

FahUvaS, Farthiaiis, 83. 

Paihgala U-t 364. 
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^ ^ppsiada^ 24, 

^mhchchit, 401. 
pi^tiiki, 264. 

of Ceylonese 
Buddhism 68 ; Pali Canon, the Cey- 
Canon, 68, 391 ; re- 
duced to Writing, 104; relation of 
Uti Lanon to earlier texts, 68; 
^to-canonical texts in Pali, 154. 

Bah literature, 274. ’ 

Bambatti, 353. 

Bampa, 283, 283, 404. 

^^^pa~Bharata, 282, 283,404. 
^^pa-Ramdyana, a Jain work in 
Kanarese, 250, 283, 405. 
Parkkabrakmn U., 364. 

PaA^aifh, 286, 290 n. 3, 393, 296, 

PodUhctkelpa, 400, 

2IJ, 39S. 

rsiScijab-rJsIina, the fire founders of the 
Manbhaus, 249, 

Pafichkladeva, 282, 

'^^Hapadikd, 368. 

^pePiarak^hS, 399. 

BaJichnratra, name of a yaishtiavatheo- 
. logical System, 98 ; Panchaiikha said 
to be its author, 94, 99 ; meanmg of 
Word nneettain, g8 ; a P 3 ficharatra 
scripture, gS; Faficharatra Vaish- 
navas, J43; Paricharatra literature, 
182 240, 319, 379. 

■l ^ncharatr-arahshd, 380. 

Faficharatia Samhitas, Vaishnava manu- 
als of belief and practice, gS, 143, 
179, iSaff,, 379; date, 783; were 
probably late in penetrating the 
South, 183, 187 parallel to the 
Tanlras and the Agamas, tSa ff, ; 
Contain a Sakta element, 183 ; num- 
ber, iSj ; lists, 182 f . ; history, 1S3 ; 
sectarian character, 183 ; contents 
fall into four categories, 184; have 
suffered from interpolation, 1 S3; 
were long kept secret, 184; system, 
xStff.,' rdatioii of the soul to God, 
185 ; Safcta Yoga, 186 ; doctrines of 
Mantra and Yaatra, I86 ; worship 
and sacrifice, 1S6; . unorthodox, rS6; 
open to the four castes, 786; Ra- 
manuja sought to substitute Paii- 
charatra for Vaikhanasa Samhitas in 
the temples., 182, 244, 330 : used to- 
day in most Vafehcava temples in 
the South, iSi, 320; some arc of 
Madhva origin, 1S3. 
Pa,%(hnsatipraboiihasamhn}idha, 403. 



I'iifsdlSssfcSifl, a Hi ‘■I'tisniv 

«, ; jsmimttiy ssiiisoT o? « 

k SiitMi, (>.*; !« ! 5 >ir tSSff aSiihiii 

*1 !bi« P,i;i!fSiat^*,ss ^■ 

4 * 3 . 

JWMi'ist!’tAipH 4 A 0 )k»lit>/l», iS<¥. if*s, 
4 ' 3 .|. 

PstMfisivishti >H, ;/j3. 

l''af!6'M>'atatw pajSsfi^'r-f^hsifics av-vrs-hijs 
of til*' SiSiaSlasj I “y, 20$, S^^’ 

3$ If 4aft. 

Ps^ijfwTpiit, a Sawn in 5 )si? MatSJhS 
ewiiify, jOi, ; Meai'i'M' 
iniiiJeti Ills titi 54 f is, 

I'aSiilhSi^sifeta, sfvss, ^Sy ; *'!> ,Stj|a!i 

i’fimjitsi, 83, 
rSn'nt, 4S» i, 

34t, 3$^. 

rintiii), i|M(!i, >>cv;i, .t.y. 

PuRlhcimt, s« rjiStitUiAil*, 

!^y, IsSj in Uatij'lsi^ 
Mtis, tjs; in ^aiiSiSfj). ijt, ns 
IScrldhism, jj',. 

/W«j A., 

i-’STs.dise JtfghSySm, iij. ijiS; !•><«»• 
tttfe, J 17 , 154 . 

Partma ,S,, jjfin, (. 

3$-j. 

iPef^ffMAnfkstiflitrsS’^utit^ i '.. 364. 
PfttamStiu, i, t. of Vaiiwhika sy^iem, 

m- " 

PafamArjemmima-miigiSfi 271, 
Pttritm^rllmNtf'UUi of Vastibandhit. 1 Ai , 
398. 

PifratmrtkmSrs , isg, jSn. 
i’ammS.i'thi^tya, ‘ real truih * ia Jhs 
MStlbyamaka systctn, 1 il>. 
PartmAt^infraMUity aSs, 40.S, 
PsyamcSm^ A,, J53, n, i, 964. 

Pwafijoti, 347. 3S3- 

Paf&sara, §a, 

Pdmsxafa {ffiAva SUfrn, 365. 
Ptu'ait(>'^tn<tSMrgai<iz-iAim, 355, 
3 ^* 

Pwibha^ais, 3$, 

PerthASifitiMa, a*^, 404. 
Parilhktaparvan-, a^o, 403. 

/*afti'jfro, last sectswi of Buddhist 
Vinaya, 69, 391. 

PariviSjnlca, 5 a. 

Parjanya, 10, at. 


Tii.. ,'.!■■ - 4 . i >ti'j f ; ij . 3 .^^, 

Parurra, 

P'ajiviE, pf rjjfiwsRstiiat sj.v, 

/<•«. jinsAAySfe/ily^. asy, 4C4. 
f'&rliVsRS.bfl, fi jain liiwicf ijf'.sfr 7.iabi 
f!-*. ".t, *’ 7 <f^ 

4r?»J, 40s,. 

!‘a!ttea^t«Siiinii 4 ia, as®, 3$7. 

Pfli(?i 4 SR 9 , 7«. 
f’»=ffcfju hhirjiB, <1 fi. 

Pafi’si*. Hstfie ri ane of if® tea -..sders 
of .Aa^shara'i i 74, 

PiiM, fettS'T, s term in Sits PJUtspgta afid 

AjjaHtttf sliptiifigy, 133 , 103, 193, (9!? 

Paia, liKStf of ajsn in ?Sss J'asupata ami 
Agautic ilit'rtSr.gj', i;;a, to^, 191, 19S, 

Pifapass. s sew .Ssita shetsiugy, found 
in she iHrisi:U‘; t^iK, itsi, !4r, ijt, 
31 *?; in i'lyn /% }4*, ; aamf.ef», 31 ^ 
jifiifripSs, Hu ; heirrmfo-s, »<»; the 
rai))j'a!» oriiiitiiinee tsi (Sa ««• af 
sifyi. its,*.: rafrijisna Vogs, 14s, 14S, 
?},i . PAinsiEs-SH tiienSMTis, ajf, 3^4 
f'.v 364, 

I’rttej^ris S6iv*4, ihwti! «l5u foifotr the 
PAiisj’uMs ihenssjgy ; name applied to 
visfimia AiiiVfi M'Bfs, ifo, ig«, 35I1, 

431, 

!'.tfi3j»ati, U.fd of fiticks, an epithet of 
fiiva, lea, 1<|S» 

i'ataf.jali, a gramsnariasi, le?. 

I'staf.Jali, jsujhor of yei^^f.uUra, 133, 

Pats, lord, a title of Stes, Sos, 103, 198, 
331 , 

/’rf/}«wl'i. 4 rJ, a esn!ie»!r«t, part of the 
Biiddhist li’inaya. dig. 

Paiitakiriivar, jtty, 

PP- 

/V/f/iaWfl, 393. 

Paifiiiattu Filjai, 35 j, jHf, 3S7; Sittitr 
lyrics ittistahenly attrilHited to hisn, 
33 *. 38.4, _38p. 

/^uwuraftrerjfti, ($3, 400. 

/tswiAifffen .S'., 183 a. !. 

Pavitra, n tow -caste sacretl thread, S4J 
Pfiianei?, 40. 

/Vsijw PujWMttm', sjd, 385. 

J'erivar, iftK. 

/’aj’jyafiem'fl'ftifiiA', 379, 

Persia, 104. 

Persian lUeratHre, 297, 339, 344. 
Persians, 1. 



INDEX 


JVisimism, in Upauwbads, 57, 
Pttavaiihu, 392- 
1’t.yar, iSS. 

I'halUc worehip, S, 48. 

Phalks of Siva, praised in Epic, loi. 
Phat, 201, 213. 

Philosophical schools, 60, 
Philosophical systems, harmony of, 287, 
289. 

Philosophic hymns in Vedas, 36, 2a, 
^3, 57- 

Philosophy, 367 ; Ix^nnings in India, 
16; philosophic hymns, a a, 32: 
philosophic ideas in Brahmanas, 32, 
35, 49 ; earliest system, 37 ; of the 
early Upanishads, 54 ff.; manyschools 
tn 6th cent., 60 ; some atheistic, 60 ; 
otlicrs materialistic, 60. 

Phonetics, 43. 

Pijlai I^kacharya, 346, 380. 
Puibn|agia-Pcrwmiil-Jiya, 246, 380. 
Ptnela U., 364. 

400. 

Pipa, 333, 3*8, 381, 

Pijaka, hashet ; name for a division of 
the Iknhihist Canon, 67. 

Politics, 43; schools of, 80 ; politics in 
didactic Epic, 95. 

Polyandry, 49. 

Polytheism of 12. 

Pomia, 283, 404, 

Pool-worship, 41. 

Porripi^krodai, 358, 386. 

Poygaiar, 188, 

P) cilseatdhatMatdmaiti, a8r, 40a. 
Pr&bandhakoSa, 281, 402. 

Prabandhas, 378. 

Prabhachandra, 217, 219, 281, 40a, 
404. 

Prabhiikara, of the Kaima MImamsa, 
168, 367 ; called Guru, 168 ; system, 
idhff. 

Pratjhasa-mShatmya of the Skanda P., 

I'll. 

Pi^abkdvakseharita, 281, 40a. 
Prabhritasdra., 403. 

I rMudihga-ttla, 347, 353, 382, 387, 
J'rabodhackandrOilitya, 221, 222, 237, 
272, 290, 310, 371, 373. 

Pradynmna, a Vaishnava divinity, one 
of the vyiihas, 98, 183. 

Pi adyumnac&aritra^ 405. 

Prajapati, 32. 

Praj^pand-sulra, 31g, 4OO, 

J*raj na-paramita, wisdom-perfection,!, e. 
of the Buddhas- expressed in sutras, 

i>6> m- 


43; 

Prajiiapdramita -kridaya-sui/'a, 1 59 
.397 1 399- 

PrajM-pradipa, 397. 
Praj^aptipada-Sditra, 394. 
Prakarana-granthas, 395. 
Pniami-apa^chikS, 367. 

Prakdia, 316, 376. 

PrakaJananda, 368. 

Praklims of Jain Canon, 400. 

Prakrit literature, 75, 120, 162, 163 £f, 
213, 214, 215, 275, 277, 280, 281. 
Prakriti, t. t. of the Sankhya system, 
98,' 130. 148. 

PramdnacMhtdntani, 40a. 
Pramdnaparlksha, 404. 
Pfameya-kamala-mdriarida, 219, 404. 
Prameyaratttdrttava, 316, 377. 
PrandgniJiotra U.t 3S4. 

Pranalinga, 261. 

Pj-nnaipskiitT T., 356, 389. 

Pranam U,, 364. 

PrSnayama, breath-restraint, 234. 
Prannath, 291. 

PrapaiickstsSra 71, 266, 38S. 

Prasad, grace ; grace-gift ; among Vira 
&iva5, 261, 261 n. 3, 

PrasannapSM, ao8, 397. 

PraSastapSda, author of Vahtshthor- 
sHiradbkdshya, 177, 370; was a 
Pakipata 6aiva, 191. 

PraSna V., 79; date, 92. 
Pmdna-vydkarana, 400. 
PraSnoiiaramdtd, 217, 404. 
Prainoiianpdsakdchdra, 405, 
Prasthanabheda, 290 n. 6, 295, 373 
Prasthanatraya, the triple canon of the 
Vedanta, 128, ryS- 

Prataparudra, of Warangal, 264, of 
Orissa, 307. 

Prathamanuyoga, first section of Ds- 
gambaia Secondary Canon, 219- 
Pratkam Granth, 382. 
Pratimoksha^sStra of Mulasarvastiva- 
dins, 395._ 

Pratyabhijna, 198. 
PratyabhijM-kSrikds, 3S6. 
PratyabhijAS-mmariinfj 386.^ 
Pratyabhijnd-vivnti-mntai'Bnl, 386. 

Pratyahgird Phdranl, 212. 
PravachanapagikshS, 403. 

219, 2S1, 403. 

Pravartaka, a propagator, 249. 
Predestination in Pancharatra system, 
185. 

Premanand, 378. 

Pnm/wildsa, 377. 

Pytm-ras-raSi 377. 
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1 *jtvk>ss 3 ViRikilist, BiySiikaS J.UHWhas 
ksuSsrtia, yfi, ! JO, Sj,> 

J'was, Ve<!it% fi, ?, f*, !;’« Us *7 ; 

ihiet nnkwaJ, *»; tisUo! tehTOsiS)., 
ao; thsir M'jw.'rfiftiisra! s«wcr» si : 
nsfliiy I'factiiie iftaj^k i‘it&, si ; 
^aprcirtfecy of jsricMa, ill iJifi j| 5 sSh» 
niaiu ji ; cs 53 e<t gtnis on 

Mirth, js, 

Piitiiffli Sages, l . !, <*! Yi[jj;a » ji. 

FriliiS fhamJ, .■^ijO. 

Priyi 

/*iWyfto' i'l*. Uij. 

PrtiiiJfif, 43. 

PsetititM'pk, S5 11,4. 

Pt^g^JafaSfissiti, 

PfijSiJ, a lemjjSs-mkiiiiitant, 293, ii^4 ; 
hi Uie ir.ain a itotthen's won?. Aw 
Aidsal;a. 

Piljyajwla, atfi, jji), 404. 

Paiikeisn 51 , i«7. 

Pinii,iaiiJ(iloihis, *41. 

Piisislia, jssiadtij; of the wxl mai}'., tW». 

i’arijalii iiteratwe, 336. 

/Vow jSs. 

liik, ,47,4. 

PHii'u,iaji, i?! ; e*fly fd«i»f«5t‘s, 

>;^6s ofk'itsaS tharscter. i^yt matks. 
t,V? I <t Purina was a la>»<K of tarigiiis. 
t,i7i eaptuKj l>y the sattji, lytyfl'. [ 
age <»l eiiilifig j^i, 117, 

ftom tiiuita {‘rridii, 
13R; hsija’ifianef.. u^f>; inc eightern, 
i^^l„ )7H; ihe ints, 5 >s, 17S; 
jirohabU' list of nintli century, Jaf; 
twenty Puriijar, are fecogEsired, ijgi; 
caiiae of the eanfudiat in the Uss», 
22 j: ctuitotts, 139; iditpitation of 
the PniMjas, 173; seetariaii docu- 
niente, 1 40, *79, aafi; ycruacalar 
versions, 297. 

}’nrf, name of a famous town in tirissa. 

307- 

I’crt, name of one «f the ten onlera of 
SahUara's sannyMs, 174, ,404> 357- , 

Punisha, t. t. ofSiiikliya system, spii'il, 

'30. 

/VwwrM)''//jiKtK/A/«/fy'a, aSi, 404. 

/^uriuha. SMta^ 373, 

1 ‘uTOsha viksha, 1. 1, <if V'oga system, 133. 

Piimhottama, 376. 

/Hmithettama S-, 356 tt. i 

IMrva Mimiiihsa ta Karma Mlmiilisil, 
I 34 f., laj, 

/t«rrv(-»jT?iafi/ir<J-JH,Vaj, (25, 367. 

Putvas, ft lost section of the Jain eanim, 
iao- 163- 


4 *®! 

IVAimtisis!*, 13 !. 

4<M3, 

i’sV.itlia, f®o ti. ft. 

l’tiirs*eatg« afij n. i, 

n/ fj'ettg .f/aViWa, I04 , in 
Chiaese, iijf, 393. 

Katiha, favtinrita ol Kyisthna, k ktest 
cycle of Kpshna-royth, too; does 
not appear in Jl, nor m 

Mi! iti/a 4 kaiit- s<ilra^_ am ia 
fiktiltr-ifi/sis, 333; not secivgR teed bv 
Bhfeavatf.s. Madhvas, nr hfai4|ii5 
bhakiss, 310 , J3^, 3>,&; t?Bl set 301 ; 
hrroiigifs, s.tt; «late of bsr worfiiip, 
ryh; accrpiiK! tiy VIsh^UBvhmH, 
NimUithsts, fliialtanyas. Vnllafasns, 
a"!* lat'r > legardcd 

as KTiahtia’s eiermsi eomort It) Mint- 
hatkite jtraJ oihrf »ets. 340, « 
HrjosSsrw ■lisiihlhii.m, 377. n,sj el«. 
wbi't!-. 33 ri . 34 ?’ 

iitfiaty poetty, 

iititik.i- < Hihk i.fihh tf 3)3, 37 fi, 

M.jtikfVa’iabhi'i, 3 *K; iheir tlteol«>s7V, 
3)3; shdf literattifs*, jyti. 

Hag, (. t. »sf rmisic, 331?, 

RitSjhasatika, 3^4. 3H7, 

Kaghisnasidasia Hhsjthelihryii, 393, 373 

K»ghun.Uha llhfttfttt JOS- 

Haghuniiha Das, jotj. 

R»|jhnn 5 tha Hiromstii, aSo, 371. 

3S0, 

Itahttii, 34 s. 

Ral 1 ias, 306, 33S, 353, 38 J : a ChftffiSr, 
33 ^- 

Kai na*is, 

KsJswffihB, story of itnddhist Council 
hfhi there, dg. 

Rajftlihgji, 383, 

32 3 , %fitp. 

/?£i/3/’2ti/«;>’s7, 400. 

Hujitraja, 24! II. 2, igf*. 

Raja*, t. t, of Shtikhya synlcm, 130, 

i48. 

Rhlfttekham, r^t, 402. 

A'<f/«.fcH'«n!-?irV*.f, 386, 

atf>, aig, 404. 

Kkja Vlrn flamvir*, jn. 

Kaja-yoga, 254. 

Kannh If 3 .s. 38 a. 

J<akmaMI, 301. 

Rftl-iHi-Chaa, SI3. 

iiSm-eermeuliU' pronunciation of Kama 
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Karaa, 47; 3 man, 47; a partial m- 
caraatinn of Vishriu, 7S, og . 
a fall incaination of' 'VjsJinii; the 
eternal Brahman, $5, 100;' in the 
AdkyStma Rd^jyMjm and other 
Hteratare, 1 90, ago; among Rama- 
nandis, 343, 318. 

Rama^hhalctas, dcvoteet, of Hama, 341, 
Rimachandra, *48.' 

Rama Charan, 334, 345. 

Rdmackarita^ iSo, 

KamA-cha.rit.mdnas, 339, 381 ; relation 
to Vaimiki’s A’dmi^aua, the AdAyai- 
ma and other Ratnayanas, 349. 

Rama) Pandita, 271. 

Ramakantiia, 385. 

Rsmakri^hna, a j^timamsist, 367. 
Rfimakrisbna, a iiaiva, 34^. 
RdmaArisA^a Hari, mantra of Marafha 
bhnktas, 233; also of the Vishnu- 
sv&<ni sect, 335. 

Ramakrishna Pnramahamsa, 337. 
Rsmamiira, 341. 

Ramananda, 399, 311, 333(1., 3S0; 
dale, 3*3! his dependence on a 
Hamaite sect of the South, 3*4; not 
a member of the Sri-t^aislniar^ sect, 
31 3 f. ; regarded Rama as the Supreme, 
33,4 ; his Muence, 337, 338 ; prob- 
ably did not found a sect, 338. 
RSmanaada Rai, 308. 

Ramananda Sarasvatl, aSp, 368, 389. 
Ramaaandls, 300, 337 ff. ; ascetics, 337 ; 
their large numbers, 337 ; laity, 338; 
mantra, 3*4; sect-mark, 333; sam- 
pradaya, 337; use the AdStyStma 
Rdnmyma, 334; and the Agastyiu 
■StiifAshita Set^dda, 334 ; occasional 
use of the Srt-bkashya, 335; caste 
relations, 335 ; use of the vemaoular, 
336; Hindu worship retained, 336; 
sects of direct Ramitnandi origin, 
3 ^S. 

Ramanuja, author of the Sdi-lihashya, 
127, 343, 344, 387,379; other books, 
379; his system VUishtadyaita, 170, 
243 ; his teaching in relation to the . 
sStras, 138; his inflnence, 220; won 
■Vadava Praicasa to I'^aishnavism, 
333; succeeded Yimuna atSrirahgara, 
343 ; his position, 343, 379 ; attacks 
•sankara and BhaskaiScharya in his 
SAi-bkashya, 342 ; his bhakti, 330, 
24.3; holds the Samuchchhaya doc- 
trine, 243 ; his punctiiious observance 
of caste-rules, 344; taught ^udtas 
and Outcastes, 344; his influence on 
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Satams, 321; yet never broke caste- 
rules, 344; used the pavitra, 244, 
his controrerstal journeys, 24s ■ he 
S06ght_ to substitute PaKchaiatr^. for 
Vaikhanasa Sariihitas, wherever he 
went, 183, 244; his flight from l^ri- 
rangam, 345; his Stay at Melkote 
in^hfysore, 183, 245; his return to 
bn-rangam, 245; is worshipped as 
au incamtjon, 34s; biogriphtcal 
matenal, 346, 380; influence, '254 
549 - 

RSma-punia-iSpantya f^.,-i8Q iSgf 

364, 381, ^ ' 

RamadaAasya V., 354. 

Rama sect in South India, 189 f., 245 , 
followed Sankara, 175 ; opposed to 
Samuchchhaya doctrine, 350; their 
mantra, 190, 250; a yaatra, rgo, 
a swrec alphabet, igo; literature, 
189 f,^, 350, 380 ; the Adkydtim 
Ed-ntayma, 250. 

Ramatirtlia U., 364. 

Ramatoshijjl Sarma, 356. 
Rama-uiiicra'tdpaieya U., tSg, 190, 

5641 3 ®‘- 

RSma-vijaya^ 374. 

Rnmaymta, 44, 566, 373, 381 ; date, 
45; first stage of, 46; religion ol 
first stage, 47; second stage of, 78, 
83: religion of second stage, 83 f , 
third stage^ of, 85 ; interpolations 
from didactic Epic, 99; Santa ina. 
terial, 153, 390; a passage in which 
Rama is called the Supreme, rSg, 
Temacular versions, 328, 29S, 301, 

303. 367 - 

Ram Das, a Sikh guru, 337, 340. 

Ram Das, a Marafha hhakta, who in- 
flnenced SivajI, 300, 374. 

Ram-dasls, Ram Das's sect, found to-day 
in the Maiajha country, 301 ; have 
their own mantra and sect-mark, 301 , 
a Ram-dasI monastery, 301. 
Ram-dvara, a Ram Sanehf prayer-house, 
346- 

Rameivara, 383. 

Ram Mohan Kay, 355. 

Ram Rai, 340. 

Ram Rarijas, 340, 

Ram Sanehis, 334, 345 ; their prayer 
houses called Ram-dvaras, 34S ; uo 
following of laymen, 346, 
Ramya-jamatri-muni, 319, 3S0. 

Ranaclior Rai, a title of Krishna, 302, 
Rditaba, 367. 

Ranchodji Diwan, 356. 
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HMiitSiiTSiSiJiitifS, .5,6^. 
kat!f.i5. 1^,1, 49j. 

K:S3si!'5, 

Hsw'ftVArps, a sss-’i {f! i*iW>i]’-si{ai Haitts", 
u/s. S54. 

Kit4«!ri!ils8SS(:i, 

iCij, ,v/i. 

/Wr.'.’.US'! 

jja. ^^s|, 

Ks'JsakrfeiSa, 
kitwitihamdrii, 3^ii, ^es, 

iSft, 

403. 

Kfiifiapi^is ^73. 

KaUsasAuibhavs. ajj. 

Eatna&skbsrat 360, 4«s. 

777, 

AstutitOiti A., aj7, 

kavnssa, jlSi, 

Kayiikfni, ,417, 4433. 

Eavbliwtjfl, a >7, 4433. 

^ t,^a>fm.<i>iz, 4C<3, 

Sl4>l’t»nic.iU»!lt>n pliUosttj^bici asiii te- 

iBy, 490 tt 
Kdflnacil Lkstaitirf, 3^4. 
kdeasff, iV#im ds-aib in 

vKotl*!, ; sci«i*c iroui 

Ifon, 3J ; rt» <3? 

|i j in i i7 : ipsessc 

tit Butltihiiitfi, annilnlauon st-a. uj 
texia, 64 ; afit itnnihiktion, acc, 
to m&ftt, §4, 

Rfvuiia, one «f the iivt; wfigini'.' l.titga- 
va! ascfftiis, jfo. 
kikkux, its, 

Kwikies, s2. 

Ridhpui, 34;. 

Righc hami HAkiB iiKsvcmeas, 467, 357 ; 
|«tisSlb!y the oatcttiae of a, M«!isevai 
tifernmlitm, j 68 ; tKssibiiy i;reate<i by 
Sftfi feat's, 175; a SsmSriJi rauvemew, 
3r7 ) vrittya, s<k>, .45S ; tl»«; 
bhaksi Mitool, 569, 359, 

Chap. L esp. 4, 

3§3 ; The name, jo; «timpc«iiton of 
hymiis, 7 t tesifJsitig ol hytans, 8 ; 
iit«.ary (iialeet of, 7 ; famiiy gronp* 
of hymns, S ; collection of groups, k, 
9, to, t6 1 arraagemeat of the hymns, 
9 ; Biagicut clTects of recitation of, 
43 ; rcfjgioti, 36a ; religion of tmoksi 
i-Tx, loS.; gods, u, 13; myth- 
ology, 363 ; worship, IS; philosophy, 
363; date, 17; interpretation, *7; 
religion cf iwiik x, ao, i i ; relation 
to SdfuaH, tS; to 51yV«, jo; to 


44; ISrahmanas of, 25 ff , 

eviKintti’lajy, 2^3. 

41, 3^, 

A'i’iti-tKiiSits , 3fi7. 

A'ti A (sTf'i'if'iit. 

A'nAii^iiih Otis i?f the jatii 'i'ifthakaraa, 

a7*,|. 

,yi‘-‘MPk 4 fa^r:AdjiAitf jyp, 4*1. 

8. 

fs/rt, 3, U, 

r5'.xt‘t*wr,r‘<hip, 4), 43, .jd, 

Kotiiaf, miifbet of BaSsr^iris, *fS n. i s 
Kuslra, lis, it . ; called Siva, 3 J, V, , 

i» verse f'pantshsda, jr^. 

4 W«jA« diijya f*., 364. 

KudrAkslta, i()i , 

A'«rfV,|.4s,i.-i/<(f«iJd, £/., 3fi4. 
Hirira'i'sanpsii, i.c. Siva, 133, 
kudra-Hampiadd^’a, 3S7., 

r \, lit}, 3^8 , 

Rakntini, 3.01, 

Rapti, so^i, 309, 376, 

.jaAetra^-'^ifkkfira^pgfiiSii, 3H7. 
Kabatanvvfititin, f 33 n. j ; tjj. i’.fi. idK, 
5*7. 

Mb4a, sound, the Word, ioi. 
flacranserifs, 30. 

Sactwi thread, wotj! by twiee-botn 
llimitis, 3! : not worn by arty fnll 
Lipgaj'nt, sbt «. 1 , 

Sacriljcf, !ililo-l’,uf(!}M;ait, 1 ; IndO'tra 
ntati, 3, Vkilii;, 6, 7. If, <4, 33, 
given up by some VStiajirastha, sy 
xviprentrivy of, lu “ttitc, of Itfdhinv 
itas,3i,t,i; siijjerr.ntutJt! iwiwersuf 31 

f'iaejihwi', of V«!k times, 14, S4. 
Sfttrilicial wtifihip, grwdualSj' weakened 
by the tciripte-vult, 3 s j steady tki-vj , 
140, I JO, 

Saihnm. 333, jSt. 

Sadjijianiia, .>h6, sfjtt. 

S'liiitifta-t mu /Vpifti.rih!. yr, si3, t!4f , 
Syfi; two wltitnfi.,, !I4, 137; mw 
edittws, tty, ays; inllueiiCP, ttt 
SSdbmiii, .ij.v 

•SVii/Atftvtrs SiilfAihi/ . 31H, 37S. 

Sdiibs, 33 4, ,144. 

Sadhu, 337, 335. 
ysuShuba.nbiia, 405. 

Bsiduktikarnimritn, jjSa. 

SSj^ara, name of one of tStc ten order* ol 
Saftkara's issnnyasis, 174, 

Hahaja, an eiotic h-nit of Ituddlnsm 
S7d- 

Sahajanandft, std, 384. 

Kahap liSi, 383. 
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Sahasrnnamasnipti, .( 03 . 

SftliasrSra, name of 03 « of the ^ociilt 
circles ic the hotly, ace. to Sikta 

'jahijdharia, .no. 

ST,tva At;ar?>a»i see Agarnas. 

^an’tt /ihishya^ 387, ayp, TiKg ; date, 
349, «sed l>y groups of Agamic 
SaivaSi in Koath Itulia, 550, 351; a 
synop.sis, 353. 
satva Dartei, as.^- 
S3iva itteraturc, sot, 145, J<>o, 351, .346, 

, 183. 

Saiva Pnranas, .3®3. 

'257, 386. 

‘>^lvs Siddhanta, the Sajtskrit schoal, 
255 ; the Tamil school, 255, 257, 
^ai%ia-SiiiahiiHta-tiipiM, i^q, 384, 385. 
^aiva temples in Tamil Istnd, 349, , 
iaiva tlteists, 8a } heterodox, 82 ; Sniv.a 
. thcologw, tot. 

Saiea Upanishads, 80, 383. 
sajjangarh, 30 1, 

'^akadvijiu, Scjthia, 152, 

Saitudvjfilya Hrahinan*, i.e. hfagiaiis, 

*®S' a 

''akaia, name of one of the Sakh.as, or 
recessions of the /^Hfiveda, 267. 
hakalaklfti, iso, 3O0, 40J, 4O4. 

* 39 , 375 ' 

Sakas, Soythianii., 83. 

Saktn sitmiy5.»is,^3.e7, 

Sihtnsectl sceSiiktas; 130^,199,209; 
accepts i»eopIc of all classes, 304; 
system, 167 ff.; literature, 150, 199, 
209, 265, 353.; Tantrfts,_ tgg, a6.t„ 
354 ff.,; 3S8 ; Sakta Upailtshads, 266, 
389 ; irakta poetry in the vernaculars, 
336 : magic, 200; cult, 151, 200, 202, 
204: the offerings, 203; sacrifice, 
animal and human, 203, 35 4 ; Saktu 
itlea-s among Vaishnavas, 183; among 
Saivas, 194; among Bnddhists, 209 
ff.; among Jains, 213; Sakta yoga, 
i8fi, tys, 200, 201 f., 304, 210, 313; 
the Right-hand Movement, 267, 295, 
357; theBhnkti movement, 269,359- 
(’aklattatuiit-iarait^til, 389. 

Siktas, worshippers of a goddess as the 
/(jM' of heDord, 150 ; their Triwlrti, 
J49. See Sakta sect. 

6akti, energy : divine energy; the god- 
dess in all sects, 130, 184, ^94 » “^^e 
ijakti as sound, 3 or. 
6akti-viyshtadvaita, 387. 353. , 

akya clan, clan of the Buddha, 63. 
alagnima, 393. 
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fxllikaiiatha, 169, 367, 

Sailmabad, 305. 

Sam, 153. 

SayuMkdtliatakct, 403. 

Samadhi, t. t. of the Yoga system, 253 
SaniSdhii-Sja^ 15^, 275, 396, 

Sdtmn ~ Samirveda,, 

Saaactabhadra, a Jain, 316, 219, 371, 
403; Dhyani-Bodhisattva, 273. 
Sanmntafdsadiki, 393. 

Samanya, 1. 1. of Vaiashika system, 1 34 
SatmrSickekkahaha, 215, 280, 401. 
Samavaya, t. t, of Vaiseshika system, 
t 34 - 

SaimvdyShga, of the. Jain canon, 399 
SAniea/ida, 10,, 15, 19, 30, 363; the 
hymn-book of the smger-priests, 18 
formation of, 18 f,; relation to Ril 
i 3 ; magic power of metres, 2 1 ; ritual 
363 ; Brahmapas of, 35. 

Sdmctsjidkana, BrUhruana, 42, 363, 365 
SatstaynsnntndUk&i 405. 
Smmyasaraprabhfita, SI9, 38 r, 403 
Saniayasunoara, 360, 403. 

Samaya Tantras, 268. 

SSrota, 153, 205, 

Snmba P,, 205, 372, 390. 

Samhara, 365. 

idmbeevya Grihya 363. 

Sambhar Lake, 283. 
fktrabhogakaya, one of the bodies of a 
liuddha, 159. 

Syiinbhudeva, 350, 383. 
Sanihhu-paddhSii, 585 ■ 

Saihhitas, see Vaishnava Saihhitas. 
Samhitas, of the YaJvt'Vfdti, 26 ; hst, 

37. 

SavihitopanisJmi, 363. 

Sathkarshaija, a Vaisbitava divinity, one 
of the vydhas, 98, 184. 

Saiiikshipa NSnidynr^a, 381. 

Sammitiyh school of Buddhism, 395 
Samprati, said to have been a grandaon 
of Afeoka and to have favoured the 
Jains, 77. „ . . 

Saihsara, the process of tranamipation, 
35 ; is eternal, 35. 

Saihskrita, 43. 

Sai/istdra, 400. 

Saihtana, a series, a 1 . 1 . of the sautran 
tikas, 106. 

Samuchchhaya doctrine, 239, 248* 
Baiiwegcu-an^aidld, jpi. 

Sadivritisatya, apparent truth ru the 
Madhyamaka system, 1 16 - 
Samyuktagama, Sarssk. for Samynttani 
kaya, 109; in Chinese, 155. 

fs 



!. ■n'tfSsfr!; '’f IsM? 

itMdiihsst j>w*?a J'naka, ys, JSsj, 'ifi, 

S,, .yHsj. 

'ffltlitkiiris .S!E 3 riJ'«i‘sya, 

hm'sftdsnj S., jCi?*, .liSy, 

'^ittsiit’ssai, ^aS, 

,S„ ifiS, ;.!<-(j. 

NiSMihjrA, i^,v 

l.,\, ’.#*4. 

haiifitahlifiiira. .^95, 

jiS^, 

vsftkafa, iftiunc t’i a Si'mDiss ?.aatiy*i>'i, 
aislboT irf tht‘ i'SrUt'St hhSsh' 

yg CJi the yitti>;'X.*ii‘ 3 t'!irs.r,, %t 1 , IJO, 

3^6, ,467; *?) ; hi* wsiitofi in 

relstiwt t%> tlw! mS; sjssew* 

!j» ff. ; ivirniisirisv' 4 i» 
its!<i Vijfiinsvfcim itts^ifJbisn!, 173; 
Jii< wwiks i^f, Jfj4 : hte sftifiB'ihl 
csj'facity ^ 574 ; his stS«nvfij|« gw*! sbr- 
a^Ssirss*. 174. . 43 ? J. ; tm nstmasSrriifs 
r;4 J isjs trtflti«;!ts'«’, i«^*, J?4. 

39.4 ! Iti^milsry iiv«a, s?s,n. 4 ; isfimip 
ihink hf- cf?^iita{*rii lisr Sis^fifta w>4- 
jiitijjfof tbe fivf utak, lyh; attststol 
by nhS 5 !«#ira, sji 1 eaiipsU restsajMi*- 
titih *f tiwf tkmon fey .S 5 s> 1 h- 

ra. 33? I cniOBijgtffd With the Asbta 
siyssem i.n acdiaRvai aSr#* ; a 

, t««!*rk&btc intaie 3f>8. 

Sahkwa Miiira, £34, 370. 

'ysftkaraiianda, tbe Bp^dhist, saj. 
.Sas'ikafanasKkj ihe V*slantist, lay, aB?, 
, 3 * 5 * 

WjJi'I'aa'a tnjtiya •, two (iocusuftnis «)« 
Sstikafa's ccmlroveraiai ttimnj’-h!., one 
RBcriised to Anntwiagitii thtr other 
to M&dhavn, ijsb, 4, 337 n, i, 353, 
, 350. 

‘’•jt/M'.ij’HHa JmHyaht, 3^3. 

Brfshmmitit ay. 

S&fkkipwu i^rikya Suim, 365. 
:!^r»}kiniy(tiiii S"atti« Hiitrs, 36^. 
Siiiik&/tx.~ki';i iM, gy, laj, r/>8 ; tojiiJj:- 
RiCiilal text of ^liStys nysfetn, Uti; 
KOUfofs of the tay, euthm, 

ijg; date, 139; anjilystsi, tyo f ; 
^ criticised by Vnsubstndhu, t6i.' 
Sriui’hyil-ifit'ihh/’AaiAja, (y6, ^ 6 (j. 
SiittiAj/a-jhrditnfittHti-i/uhAys , 369. 

.‘{<h'iMya-/riJva(/isHa-sftfm, *ee d'd'w^'A- 

Stiiii/tyii-iitra, ^tSy. 


s' 4 S, 

syilt*, 3%. 

9 &itkhy 9 , system,' 3&S ; of, fjo, 131 
fiw‘ »b ; an csrly titwiiment, bob 
44 t 8 ..'i sn f.'tf.f.tp; /VaaVr*. 

** .,03; (h f’., 93, in 

*ijriR!,:Siv Kpse, 93, ((? ; in dtjctriiie of 
4 j-fiiirt. ()S ; futit-MairitssJ aisthorify ts 
V, ; gsbessti?;, Jjo, 
•jtisisrije. r?a t ssiWtsiiiiSic, lay ; -jy#- 
!cj«, sjofl. ; aStiickets its /MkMzm/A- 
r.i-tJJffv;, J&l ; by 'i'a»tlJ,'»ndhB, 17ft; 
39S; sn Bfdtr of biakhya saaay^^ii, 
aSg ; opcji to nil fo^r&ast«,, ijt j 
Siteralare, laf, s;6, a ay, aSS; tic- 
scttJsed byAifoersni, a ay; isifiBcneed 
bytiH* VctUntic «, 0 S 3 «;J(tiWi of God, 
a8S. 

SAiiikys-fiiitmhJfiiHmsii^, j?7, :S8,3&*i 
.Sfikiiyfi Vf Mf tnrff., ytKy. 
Sisikbya-yss^a, *n ewly iheistk fortii of 
ihe Skhhhya jAilwKifdiy, c#!i!i!»etl in 
the ahiy. 

bafikisJan*,, .too. ytsi, jca, yey. 

S««ny6t-i i ijtiinuWjs, So, 94 f. 
KaWiyAsltt'iSH 874. 

hh 4 iL*i. ®f vatiiuu sisSemj, 
i'h 4 <% d*( 4?* ; *'d tbo VtsJan. 

tsi ya . H» the «hii worship, 33, 
plBce ill r, he .-tSfafiiKS, 81 ; re-or^- 
«ed by Sahkar* it; Sen ofdm, 174, 
nsiia nsw, 174; wt* Ntmo; tsee ai«o 
ami N&gaa t these ortTens esi'U. 
ro-dtsy, 119, >74; the strietstesa of 
their dticipUiie, .337 ; liietr targe num 
jaj. 

San.Arit, «, 4a ; IPanimats .Sansfcri!, 4a, 
105; «jixe»J Sunrrkfit, lo.s, ; Buddhist 
S&r!^ri.t, !«$. 

Saiushfit SaivaKiiMhL'ita, 353, a.^S, 449, 
3S5; recogitues the .AgEttit^. 349, 
UJi&itjSy a schsHiJ wf BrahmssiE, 

349; iU jiiitlosophy ViitshjfitSvaHft, 
ajj, 349; Jiteiatiire in Santskiit, 353, 

.149. 3S*. 

/Miimfi/it, 374, 

S«ntAmt ,J., ttyj. 

issislfiiia Achtiryas, nf Tatnii Sssis'S ‘■id- 
dhama, 358. 

^ntamt-Oanaprtti, 370. 

Bivntaraltahita, 397- 
.V(W(f« P'sjaya., 374. 

308, 3 JO, 397, 

403 . 

•Siinti /*,, 404, 

^intisur!, *78. 
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Sa^a-padartha-niriipana. or Sai/taior 
dartkt. 224, 360. ^ ^ 

Saptapaddrtla, 369. 

S^tafati ~ ChandT-Mdid/taya, 151 

Saraiha V., 364. 

Satada, a name of SarasTatl, as goddess 
of speech and letters, 174, n. 2. • name 
of a monastery, in Dwatha, 

founded by Sankara, 174. 

Sdraddiiiaka T., 267, 2710.2, 339. 

Sarana, 261. 

Sarasvati, wife of Brahma, goddess of 
speech and letters, 267, 214, 227; 
name of one of the ten orders of 
Sankara’s sannyasis, r74, 286. 

Sarasx/dflrahasya <7., 364. 

Sarasvaitstotrai 401. 

SdratthafakaHnl^ 393, 

ffripotra, 394. 

Saiiraka, the embodied one. Brahman, 
126. 

Sdrfraka-siUras, 126. 

^rlraka U., 364. 

Sarrabhamna, aSpn. 2, 308, 371, 376. 

Silruatkattma-itirukH, 371. 

Sitrvodarimafahgrahit, 223, 239, 253, 
288, 289, 290, 29s, 349, 350, 367, 
369, 370, 37 >j 375 . 380. 38 St 38S, 


390. 

SarvajTia-mitra, 21a, 398. 

iiarvdrthasiddki, 216, 219, 403, 

Sarv3stivadm Conncil, 108, 

Sarvistivadin school, a Buddhist school 
found in Xashmir, d8, 393 ; used 
Saaskrit, 68; possessed an Abhid- 
haima Btaka, 68, 107, 307, 394; 
Vinaya Pitaka, J08, 393; Siitra I'ija- 
ka, 108, 394; commentaries, io8; 
literature, J07, 156, 207, 394; Chinese 
Trs,, 156, 207 ; Tibetan Trs. 207 ; 
philosophy called Yaibh^htka, 107, 
108, 156; combated in Hindu philo- 
sophies, 136 ; converts, 160. 

Sarva- Upanishii^sdra, 364. 

Sarvokta 

Sarvaliara A., 193. 

SastroHi^pihd, 221, 367. 

Sdstra^pik&^ydkhya, 367. 

;^stras, 8r. 

Sat, i.e. the Real, 331, 343. 

Sa.tad&sh(t^i 3 1 9 , 3S0. 

Satanis, a group of Sadras taught by 
Ramanuja, 245, 321 ; th^ exercise 
priestly functions in certain temples, 
3 * 1 - 

SatapaJkhMiha-stotray 395. 
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Sdi^taiha Srdhmatja, the Brahmana of 
the Vajasaneyinsof the tVAi/g Yafus 
,27.28,363. 

Sa/orudAya, a hymn in honour of Siva 

. aa. 383- 

Sathakopa, 246. 

Satnamis, 334, 342 ff, ggj j probably 
organized among Outcastes, 344; a 
rising and a battle, 343 ; reorganized 
Das, 343; vegetarian ab- 
stainers, 343; filthy practices, 343, 
advance by GhSzi Das, 343, 

Ac# 5a?, 379, 

Satsandarb/uif 309, 377. 

Sattadaval, 32!, 

.toteaf, 165, 215. 

Sattvata, or Satvata, an ancient tribe, 
50, 98. 

Satyabhama, 301. 

Satyabheda, dualism, a form of the 
Vedanta, 128, 

Sd0>dyana U., 364. 

SauiAagyalakshm U., 364. 

Smm^ya, 24. 

SauHdarmanda-Xdvya, 116, 393. 
SmtndarytdahaA, 265 n. 5, 266, 268, 
388. 

Saura contains a polemic against 
Madhvism, 23711. i, 372. 

Sdufa S., 183, 205. 

Sauras, the sect of Sun-worshippers, 
iSiff. ; 205, 269, 294; their form of 
the TrimQrti, 149, 152 ; their litera 
ture,, 151 ff., 205, 270, 390; their 
theology 205 ; Satira worship, 152 ; 
Saura images and temples, 152!., 
269 ; their priests were Magians, 205. 
Santiantikas, a Buddhist School, 106; 

their philosophy, 106, 114, 136. 
Savitri, lo. 

Savitri, 48. 

SdvittT U., 364. 

Savya, 9 n. 

Sayana, 29, 285, 294, 295. 

Scepticism, 21. 

Schools, of the Rigveda, 8, 9, 10, 19; 
of the SamaDeda, iSf.; of the Ya- 
jurveda, i9f.; of Afkarvaveda, 
23 f, ; branching of the schools, 31 ; 
progress of the schools, 25, 31 ; used 
for the education of the three castes, 
31 ; women and Sudras excluded, 
31 ; Brahmans alone allowed to teach, 
31 ; literature of the schools, 37 , 
thd Upajiisbads in the schools, 55, 
Scythians, 78. 

Sea of Milk, 99. 
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Sectsriwa, 

Seeurian bMitbya* fts llw 
sSirm, asi, jSj, 

Seet--4^B«kT CT/fs^«i, sM, jo a ; &U hnw 
a pbftSHc sigwficBiiee, mx 
Sitft «J the M«hMs>‘ijshs^ 315. 

Sccii, liw oif Sj; cteractfiisilcs <4, 

) ji, *§?, aWt aoa; Miresij of> Mjt, 

3Scli'-»»c»i6ce, 30 ^ 

Setal’Usgij^ ■*63. 

S«3l, SsS, isj. 

SeoS Pajaibis, 338. 

Stsh», 48, 98, 

MUiiSfktiif a 86, 367, 380. 

iiewmjaBtltjs, 340. 

S8a4®^5^i»^ De*», 387. 

8*4, 360, 

S7>t4»*< 

Shtufdsnktii»mamiJnMBym(tiiis 4<3a. 
.S&m^dariitfitKitMrii, 37s, 401, 
Sko^nMa iir 4 &*»eimh 3^’^* 
attains, 3» I. 

Skmkiif 4 >Kfat ft Hwiottisl of 
Vop by V3,y»b#fftpy«, oow bat, 94, 
36S1 rebtifia to .V444«6^.4i#«'i((J, 
i ipi ctmtoBt* !ik«tcW ie 
S^ikkitif, i 

SUmfiJMm f s66, 364, 3?^^. 
SAef^dkA^ttBi 360, 403, 

Shsifttbalft, i-bc &U siMat or siftgoa of 
progress ftmwg t}<« VSt* 
^ivfts, ft6i, a6a. 

Sk<> 4 ^a nfeiMm, ^e ' siftteen ojxat*- 
tions' of irnage-woKthip, 51 n. >* 
Sid^ A., 153. 

SiddAdHta-fkt^riJhS, 367, 
S^&Atea‘dipa 3 *, 38$. 
SiddMgetafjJkHBtSf 376. 

SiidiSnia-itttt, 368. 
SlddMntit-mt^dmfX, 370. 
SiddMndt-nthaiytti 310, 377. 
Sii&iii^ar^tm, 376, 

SlddMat*. SSgtiM, 8^8, 
SiddkSni^iikMmmii, 38a, 387, 
Siddkmdmet A, 364, 3S7. 

Siddltftrabi, 115, 401, 

^ddbasetift ]pi«IkHj«, *64, .^jo. 
SiddJwsetift Gani, 164,40^5 date. 163; 

Ua btulshyas, 165. 
Sitfdka-siddidMa-JiaddAaii, 384. 
SiddlliftYlr«9a, 3S7. 

SrWAiiraya, 841, 379. 

Sijjambhava, 400. 

Sikandar Lodi, 33a. 


?:iikiai, 314, 336 ff., 382; to Jifesralsiie, 
38* ; Htwaeiem fits® ae«a to to 
eosomonhy, 3^, 33$. 340, 341 ; to 
gwii 'WoriHtpp*^ ftw God, 3*8 ( rb» 
of to mftrtyt-oisirit, 338 i mw calt, 
34* f, ; to SiikfiSi dimed bto two 
comoreaities,. 340; swl}> 4 lirf»kffl*, 

4 jlto, 4 ft. 

Sik)Ad~Ji^ri, 37S. 

3 C&, 397, 

wUibfeft, **4, syiS, a7gj 40*. 

fa, 

SibvaiJ-iaa, 35(4. 

SlAbalest, *§4, 

Stagh, 339, 

Sbgifs, 

SiJSgijsJsf, a whtek, 34S, 

SiA^ K.S^. 353, 3S7. 
,p»j^iiiikmikarm<t‘Awpjf»f aojj, 398, 
&*Hyst->raTg« mouftfttetos, a6ia. t. 
si&ta-dcipSpt pbaltos-wt>r»hS|4«frs, s, 
tea. 


sm f ’., 364. 

Ssttsis, a sc«t «f aoo-tdobtrofts I*itri» 
tfos, as*, 3B7 ; tok bymnft In to 
^ M», 587. 

8j»a, it sew onnse m &«■«, 3*, 47, , 

bivft tn Uji*r»i»b«d*, 581 toseewd 
i««ge of Epit!*, 837 S* Ttimatti, 
t48f. j riso of fttwf of Siva, 8*; m 
third st*« of %t<ss, §ta; WetitiSed 
with Btitottftn, toi • hU tiieo|>feft»ieii, 
jot I hfts eight forms, toa ; liJcallias 
teach that htheeomi^iitcaroftie, 146 , 
adoMsd by fehSgaTfttaa as e^aal with 
Viibntt. 14a, *73, tSt, jSa: one of 
the Fire Gods, tyg; Sira in to 
Agftjzma, tMf. ; aym&oiit nscd in his 
wondiip ia the htms, apj n. a ; ww* 
ship itt bin tempkft, ft|^ 
SinlMgarfttaa, detotecs of Siva, earfy 
, ftoctftmtui, 8a n. 

I&vidjty^ 3*4, J70. 

JJ|S, J55h 

StStd-raiia, agsis. 3, 3|i. 
Sitid^>B^B-mstSj»Ti, 387. 

$ir^iii^yogi, 353, 383. 3S7- 
Sfvaji. 300, »J, 339 a, 4, 356. 

*57, 338, 3Sl» $H 
Sike«-t!ify%a’ 3 iMAi, S57, sjS, #5. 
hivft.Jbaea-yt^, 347, 35*, 386. 
&v5nftod, 346, 384. 

SpidhtmadaiaJiim, 383- 
Sivft NSiiyaifft, 534, 345. 

Siva Nithy*,4(ta, 334, 343 ; lawtiy loii- 
cla^ people, 345 ; monnfttohs cnlled 
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Dhams, 345 ; hold Sira Narayana an 
incarnation, 345, 

Stva F., 139, 371, 3S3, 384 ; originally 
a Saiva work, 179; contains LakullSa 
material, 179 ; Malayalim Tr., 347, 
384 ; the Vaya'vlya S. contains an 
^onnt of the Sanskrit School of 
Saiva Siddhanta, aad, 350, 385, 
Sroa-^akaia, 258, 3S4, 386. 

^VB PiakaSa Svainl, 347, 383, 387. 
Svearkamanidtpika, a comm, on the 
Saiva Bkashya^ 395, 350, 385. 

Sttm S., 348, 384. 

Sivasa&asranSnta, 383. 

SiTaSakti, 194. 

StDO-^u/ras^ 193, 198, 38(1. 
&iva~sSira-varttika, 386. 

359, 386. 

^vayana, 346, 383. 
Siva-yo^a-pradipikii, 387. 

^iva-yogi, 387. 
bivopadhyaya, 353, 386. 

Six systems of Hindn philosophy, 1 34 ; 

theory of their harmony, 238. 

Sixteen operations of Hindu worship, 
Sin. r, 361, 394. 

Sixty-three SaiTa saints, 336. 

Siamia P., 139, 179, 271, 372, 385, 
389; Tamil Tr., 356 ; Tel. Tr., 346, 
383- 

Skanda U., I43, 181, 364, 374, 
‘ikanda-yanutla T., 263. 

^vonic people, l. 

Slohavartika, ofKumarila, 168, 367 ; of 
Vidyananda, ai6, 219, 404. _ 

Sinarta Brahman, his worship, 293, 
294. 

Smaitas, from Smriti, 141 ; used of 
orthodox men who do not keep up 
the Sranta sacrifices, 141 ; most are 
followers of Sankara, 173, 180 ; and 
worship the five gods, 179, 206, 293. 
Who initiated the custom? 179; 
time of its origin, 1791.; literature, 
141, 178, 179, 180, 326, 293, 373; 
their interest in the Right-hand Sakta 
movement, 228, 268 ; the domestic 
chapel of a Smarta, 293 n. 3. 

Smarts temples, 393. 

Smarta-siilra, 141. 

Smriti, lit. remembrance ; t. t. for re- 
velation of the second gradcj 43, 
141. 

Smriti Kaustuiha, 385 n. 3, 295, 367, 

373. 

Snake-worship, 41, 43, 48. 

Sobhana, 278, 279, 401. 


Se-Paru, 33S. 

Sodhana, purification, 233, 

Soma, 2, 3, 6 , 10, ii, 14, 15; Soma 
hymns, lo, 14, 18 ; Soma-saciifice 
3, 14, iS, 22, 41. 

Somadeva, 279, 382, 404. 

Somananda, I94, 198, 259, 386. 
Somanatha of Pilakutki, 264, 387. 

Soma Pavamana, 10. / 

Soma-^ambkit-paddhatirvritH, 3S5 . 
Somasundara, 3S0, 403. 

Some&vara, 367. 

Sorcery, taught in ^aktism, 20J. 

Seal, in Hinduism, eternal, 35 ; m 
early Buddhism, declared non-exis- 
tent, 64; in Vedanta, identical with 
Brahman, 127 ; in the PaBcharatia 
system, 185. 

Sound, eternity, 123. 

South India, Hinduized, 36, 
Spanda-karik&s, 198, 386, 
Spandn-pradtpikd, 386. 
Spanda-sandska, 386, 

Spanda-vivriti, 3 86. 

Sphatika, 393 n. 2. 

Spktd-pada, 318, 378. 

Sraddha, 39. 

Sragdhara metre, 205, 
Sragdhard-stofra, 21a. 

^rauta, 38 ; used of a man who keeps 
, up the Srauta sacrifices, 141, 293, 
.Srauta-sutras, 385., 365; date, 38, 
contents, 39, 140. 

SrSvakdchdra, 301, 405. 

Sravana Beigola, 75, 28a, 

Jjri -= Lakshmi, 246. 

Srtbhdshya, RSimanuja’s commentary 
on Vedanta siitras, 220, 242, 344, 
287, 379, its powerful influence, aao, 
, **2, 325, 349, 350- 
Sri Bhatt, 305, 376. 

Srl-chakra, one of the six chakras, or 
centres of occult influence in the body, 
as taught in ^akta Yoga, ad?* 

Sri Chand, 340. 

Srichandrasuti, 278. 

Sn-Datta sampradaya, 348. 

Sridhara, the Vaiieshika writer, 224, 
, 370- 

Siidhara, the Marathi poet, 301, 374 
Sridhara Dasa, 2380, 

Sridhara Sriiml, 231, 339, 269, 297, 
301, 308, 359, 373- 
M-harsha, 323, 235, 371- 
Srskdlachakra T., 272, 274, .398. 
Srikanta MiSra, 239, 375' 

.•irikantha, 370. 
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Srikanfha SSt^fSchStjr^j 387, apj, 345. 
3S5 : his Siiipa 349, 385 * 

bii date, 349. 

Sr'Utira 4 Afy 6 jrfl^ 3^.4, 28^, 3H7. 

3S3. 

Srhigoi, name of a »t(ifhci, ni^aaety, 
ht the Mytare, foandi^ by ^bkara, 
174, S85. 

KrtraTSsa, a fftHower ^ RSmSaaK 3J0, 


, a!ao, 341, 343, 3in 
.Sri-ktla. *«o, 

Sf! SamitratEya, %if, 

377 , 

^-SukichJtrysr 374, 
~p^'VAeiitaa-iiiti/mifi, 380. 


.^d'Vaisi^RVa ^kinpradfiya, 246. 
tid-Vaish^ava sect, itil, 340, 


only Viiihna, his conaam and iiiair- 


iialKffls recognineri, 249 ; R4dW not 
jecogftketl, 349 ; the Afv^is regarded 
as leaders and teachers, S 87, 3^1 ; 


the Achiryas, 241; *^ea>, 341 f,; 
mantra, ift6, tSS, 34S; the Ov^jra 
mactra, 246 n.; scct-in&rk, 186,24$; 


^mpradhys, 346 ; temple-rftaai, 320; 
tSj>a, ic. brandine, 186, jaS; gnrn, 
186 ; initiation, dSkshJL, 186; hirfd* 
fte SawinehchhEYs doctriKc, *39, 343; 
Sd-Vdshaa-ra literature, tSy, 440, 
3795 ^rl'Vai^^ava satmyasla, 343; 
noa-BrShmaa Sri-V4i3h)9a,v& aiceucs, 
*43 'i- 5 BrJ-Vaisditjavas are ircry strict 
in caste matters, 347; the two sal>- 
359 i 3 *®; two forms of the 
sect-mark, 330 ; seats of the pontiffs, 

, 3 * 0 . 

griTarddhadeya, siy, 319, 404. 

Srtvidya, the right-hand woi^p of the 
Deid with a view to release, 369, 


§tT Vyasa R 5 |a, 303. 
.SrT-Yoglndra Achhrya, 2S3, 403. 


Srini-rtsa, a follower of NimhSrkt, asi, 
340, 387, 376. 

^47^f/Bi'4*o'>Vra, 401, 40J. 
>fnip^l^ff>p^a^aikii, 40pr 
Bripaii, 287, See Silpati Pan^itS* 
rtdhya. 

Sripati Panditarfidhya, me of the five 
original iiagjyat ascetics, 260, 264, 
, 3 ® 7 * 

Sd-pemmlihdlur. RSiniotija's birth- 
filace, i8t, 246, 330. 

Srtrangam, the metropolitan Stl-Va»h- 
ttava shrine at Trtehinopoly, 341, 145, 
*46, 331 j a thettlt^ical school tf>«« 


Sratasa^. 360, 403. 

hrati, rm«W soti^re, 3S, 43^ 60- 
coim trom iPahman, 1 37 : is dental’ 
J*7- 

376. 

BthaUs, »ta^ of spiritoal pr<wrefi», of 
*»* ««* di^iiigBi^ed in the 
vira Saiva symm, a6i. 

.Sthtaakavfiiiit, 31,9, 

Sthaviras, a Bnddhltt sdaool, 104 ; the 
Sthavira Canon of Ceylm, 104. 

Slhlra-llhga, 103, 

Slhaiabh^ra, a Jain Imler, 75. 

Stobhui, 19. 

Stotr^ a sacred ^ in praise of a 
divinity, r«4. 

Sti^ntsoncofthefoarakama'i, 39,40. 

Btdpa, a Uirial finamd, Bnddhto, 71, 
Ji, J 10. 

Saali, 334. 


364, 37«, 

^uUha Taotras, *68, 
.Sabhachaodrs, 360, 361, 40^, 
388, 

l|tthti^rkht>», siu. 
bwhhaiiift, 360, 403. 
Sfti^aiimmkaHirii, 403, 


316, 377. 

SttbfaHajatiyft, 148, 347, 

Sab- vy abas, ift$. 
iiiieharitajaiiira, 367, 

Staiarfaaa Bhelsa, 346, 380. 
SaddhSdvaitn, *87, 

.sadra, 16, 3), 36: Unties, 40* ‘^^felraa 


^ SBdras nsually not sectarians, Sa. 

Sefliaia, teflneace in India, *84, 331 ; 
powm, 331 ; the Sefl cooeeptioo of 
33 * ; OqA the real, 331; the 
palb,33J ; the teacher, 331 ; SafJpfac- 
tk» like Yoga, 33 1 f. ; tend* to reduce 
^1 retigims to equality, 33a ; a Safi 
smreely a Muslim, 33a. 

%>ka, aSy, 373. 

4 afc* .S'., 388. 
n, ao8. 

^t^-bMshya, 287, 397, 373. 

|ttkachirya, 397, 374. 

^j^paJuhXy^, 380. 

St^tSrahittya (/., 364, 

341. 

SuAAtioaii^iiko, the Imger text, 117, 
u8, 396, 

Snkh&M^aha, the ^rter, 117, 11 8, 
ifS, 396; Japsutese translations, ayj. 
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ukk Nidhan, ^8i. 
akra, 47. _ 

ukshma A., 193, 364. 
nlva-sutras, 42, 365. 
umahgalavitasinl, 393. 
umatia, ifiS, 391. 
ondar Bits, 342. 

undar Das, younger, a Dadupanthl 
poet. 341, 382, 

’undar Vilas, 382. 
otldara Bhatta, 376. 
undara Beva, 383. 

undara-jaurti, or Snndarar, 193, 196, 
197. 385. 

undatar, sei Snndara-murtl. 
jUnga cWnasty, 78, 83. 
iinya P., 271. 

unyata, the Mahayana philosophy of 
vacuity, 114. 

unyavada, the vacuity system of Nagar- 
]una, called also Madbyamaka, 1 16, 
136, 27:. 
iuprabka A., 193. 

'iuprabhata-stava, 399. 
luprahhtda A., 193, sdon. a, 264. 

(Dr Das, 316, 377. 

(urat Gopal, 335. 

(UieSvaracliaiya, or Man^anamiSra, 169, 
3 ^ 7 - 

liirS&gar, 377. 
iSrsdrSvalt, 377. 

iflrya, 10; in third stage of Epic, 92 ; 
adored by Saura sect, q.v, 203; one 
of the five gods, 179, 301; believed 
to cure leprosy, 153; symbols used 
in his worship, 29311. a; sometimes 
not represented by an image, because 
he is visible in the sky, 294 a. i. 
Siitya Cl., 364, 390. 
sDryakanta, 293 n. 2. 
lu^apraj^pti, 166, 219, 399, 403. 
SSrya-Sataka, 205, 390, 

Srukumw, 201. 

SustddkikdramakS T., 398. 

Stda S., 389. 

SSira of Feriydvio sections, 1 1 8. 

Sutra Pitaka, Sansk. for Sutta Pi{aka ; 

translated into Chinese, 155. 
SiUra-bhashya, of Madhva, 222, 236, 
287, 375- 

Siiirakfitdnga-siitra, 216, 399. 
SutrSlamkara, 116, 157, 395. 
SiUrapafh, 249, 380. 

Sutras, sDtra-method of teaching, 

116, 124; religion in sDtias, 
legal sDtras, 39, 81. 

Siih asanmchMaya, 20S. 


Sutta Nipdta, a book of the Buddhist 
Sutta Pitaka, 71, 392. 

Sutta Pitaka, second part of the Buddhist 
Canon, 64, 390 ; character and con- 
tents, 69; date, 64, 66, 67; relation 
of Pali Sutta Pitaka to earliest texts, 
68 . 

Sutta Vilhanga, the first book of the 
Buddhist Vinaya, 391. 
Suvornapraihasd, 159, 275, 396. 
Suvaniaffokkasettamardja, 212; a 
Vijhanavadin work with many Tan- 
trik features, 212, 39S, 
SvadhishtkSMaprdbheda, 159, 397. 
STOtni Hari Das, 318, 378., 
Simiul-Narayana, 31 8 ; his 

378. 

Svaml-Narayanis, 31 8 ; their literature, 

Svaprahkauanda Sivacbarya, 3S7. 
Svarnabhadra, 293 ti. 2. 
Svaina-Ganapati, 270, 

Svantarekka, 2930. 2. 
SvSimSnubhava, 374. 

Svatmarhma Yogindra, 348, 384. 
SvayambhQ, 273. 

Svayambhu P., 275, 399. 
Svayambkiisiotra, 403. 

Svdyambhuva A,, 193, 194, 264.' 
Svetambara, a Jain sect, 75. 119, 162 
^vetlmbara Jain Canon, 76, t2o, 121, 
162, 163 ft, 399 ; date of pitblication , 
163; the Anga, 163, 399; the other 
works, 163 f. 

Svetambara literature, 76, lao, 163, 

, 3 ' 3 . 277 > 359 . 399 - 
Svddivalara U., 58, 59, 60, 1 7 3, 243, 

364. 383-, , . , , 

Syadvada, the Jam system of dialectic, 
216. 

Symbols of divinities, 293. 

Syrian Christian Church, 122, 


Taittirlya Aranyaka, 27, 30, 226, 295, 

363- 


Taittiftya Brakmana, ^5 


38. 

4 U 


Taitlirtya Samhiia, 27, aSj 226, 295 
Taittiiiyas, a school of the Black Yapts, 
*6,27,54. 

Taittirfya U, 54, 226, 364, 
TaUeoakSra Brdhmana, 27, 28, 
Talavakaras, a school of fhe Samaveda, 

» 7 . 64 ' . 

Talkad, 297. 

Tamas, t. t. of Sahkhya system, 130, 
148. 

Tamil Literature, 147, i 87 j 196®-) 218, 
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330 , aaS, igft, 347, 311 , 37B, 379, 

3^3 

TaBiil Saiva jKHSt-sia^iTS, shj, 
thdr no. 

Taajiii Saima, I4r> *9*i J*£5» 55® J 
are soarcsly ati ojganiwtl aect, sjo ; 
OK Agama*, loj ; their tysistn tite 
Tamil Saiva SlddbSitita. 35s ; call 
themseh-ea 19* ! f|p a« 

acceiit doctrine nf tacareaiitMiS of 
Siva, 191 : Htera!«re in Tatisil, 196, 
35g; motiasteric^ 350; the majority 
of the monasimic* under ocsr-Brih- 
maaa. ago. 

Twail Saira Siddbinu, s*d, *55. 385 ; 
mostly a school of non-BriiiKiains, 
355 ; their use of fJie Vedas, 331 ; 
their own literatare in TacaiS, JSj, 
350 ; philosophic standjwint BhedS- 
bntsda, or AtSvaiu (S|vif!Ta)ta), a.ij, 
*S5®-3! ire Tamil Haivas. 

Tamil Vaisb«a»a4, 187, 

TSijdire, » jwhotjl of ilu: sy, 

54' 

400, 

Tan-ffur, ihe second, half nf the Ti« 
hettia Buddhist Caatw, also called 
Tanjur, sj?. 

Tanjow, 

Tammr, sac Siiu-gy^r, 

Taftka, author of a Visishjadv.ilta vafcya 
00 the VietfSlfi(t-isa/nti, 171. 

Tanmatras, t, t, of SSrikbya syatco!, 
J31. 

Ta>t(ra/eia, 386. 

Tan/mraifta, % 6 j, 

Tantras, 199 ff., 388; list*, *99, 368; 
dates, 199; contents, 300; Bc^dhbMt 
Twatras, sip; Mi&ra Tantrus, sbS ; 
Sitnaya er Suhha Tsuitrsa, 958. 

TmtfvsAray 355, 

Ta»(raiAr^ of Mttdhvs, 375. 

Tanlra.^riii(i, of Kumnnls, a worh 
oa the Mimamiik, 367. 

Tantrtsm » t^ Sfikta morement sei 
Buddhist SSita system, and Slfct* 
sect. 

Tipa, brandmg, i. e. branding the 
gymbols of Vi^uo on the body, i86. 

Tapas, a a, 39, 158. 

Tafil, ill, 

TarEnatha, aio. 

TurSsAdhamiaSul-ti, 399. 

T^aiara 

Tariqat, gji. 

Taria.hhSskdj^ 2*4, 371. 

TarU-Jvsm, 371, 397, 


7 in’ia AiStim)tdi. 370. 

7 <irka SedgritAu, 370. 

Tiiris iAstfii of Vasjiliajiilbu, sfis, 
ybr&f-r(#^uts5j, 375. 

TiJtk/igae.i an, 275,3^; 

eonientti, m. 

KaU^if 386. 
Toiimfa^i'ircMiit, 3S4 
Tatiava fiayar, 332, 387, 

T^tiHS.ikAa, 371, 

37®* 

Tfittps~€kif>tsm<iufl, 370. 37011. !, 
S'htAfS-rAjw/disoersf-syrfMyrf, 371. 

J7t. 

571. 

315, 177, 

3^, 

of Tiivihretfia, 37:1; 
TaHt\i’^r<eMia, jiib. 

T&ttm-praidHM, 375, 

40_4. 

by UmSsviU, 

the foHBlaia ne&d of J«hi philosophy, 

1 36, 219, 400 ; svetsmbara esnusett- 

ttjieii, 155 ! Digambftta coasnea. 
tsrieis, itb, sii,). 

Taitidrikittif^ikAf 360, 401 . 
TottvAft&diArdf 381, 4B4. 
TiiSi%:Air(ks;,inidtpikAy lao, 360, 403, 
4OA, 

7 'uitvA'ffAafliih 154, 401. 
7 hilti^f‘i'kifpkA!^kkj>.dia^AAm, aid, 

404 . 

T/t/Wa'seimAti}, a88, 369. 
Taiitta-ieTsgnika, 397. 

Tglhtaimfii, 30S, 375, 38®- 
ToiHia-i'siih'aiil, 177, 3^9 , 

Tasils, 41. 

Thyuraamvar, 351, jSd. 

Teg Bahadur, a Sikh guru, put to death 

by AntBB^bc, 33S, 

•J'tjMnJit U., $5, 

Teliigu lilaatuTB, 318, »5o, 364, 396, 
.,*9f.547. 38*' 

1 emjde-pmsU, must tw BrUhtaaus, 30 1 
less regarded than other Bralimma, 
51a. 

Temples, Buddhist ami Jain, 113, iso. 
Temples, I Hadu, first mendoo of, 4] , 
later commoa, 48; priests mast be 
Birmans, |0, 51 n. 1 ; open only to 
the fosr castes, 50; origin of the 
worship, 50 : claises of temples, 393 ; 
the litttigy, 393; tempi® in which 
the five gods are weishipped, 394 
a. t. 
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emple-^vorship, 50, 510.; originally 
unorthodoK) 50 ; its growth, 51, ijo. 
'engalais, 319, 3*0. 

’entonic people, i. 

’'evaram, 256. 

heistn, 41, 47, 58; movement to- 
wards, in Hinduism and in Buddh- 
ism, 78, 82, 83; in Sakta Buddh- 
ism, 373, *74 ; in Jainism, 278 f. 
'^era GdtM, a book of verses by 
Buddhist monks, 71, 392, 

GdlAd, a book of verses by 
Buddhist nuns, 71, 392. 

^vpavathsa, 394. 

ibet, Buddhism in, 168, 207, 391 ; 
Tibetan Buddhist Canon, 275, 391. 
'llaka, sect -mark, 168. 
yaka, 359, 389. 

"ilakaclmrya, 378, 402. 

^iUikamoTijctri, 379, 401. 

'immappa Das, 303. 

'ipljaka, Pali for Tripitaka, q..v, 
firhut, 176, 306. 

firtha, one of the ten orders of San- 
kam’s sannySsis, 174, 304; a Vira 
Saiva 1. 1., 261, 

[irthakaras, see Jain Tirthakaras. 
Tfrth&uatl, 383. 

Ttru-arul-piyan, assn. 4, 258, 386- 
Ttru Isaipa, 256. 
ItrttkkaKrruppadiySr, 358, 385. 
Tirtikkovaiyar, 385. 
rinimalisai, 188. 
nrumoHtram, 197, 356, 385. 
rirumahgai, one of the Alvars, i33. 
rmtmtilar, 193, 197, 256, 385. 
rirn-murai, the poetic Canon of the 
Tamil ^aiva SlddMnta school, 255 
0.5, 256; formed by Nambi-andac- 
nambi, 256. 

7 ir»imtruhat(«ppaciai, 148, 383. 
rimppanar, 18S. 

Ttru-puAal, 347, 383. 

Ttrwvaehakam, 197, 25^1 385- 
Tiruvaiirryam, 379- 
T\ru-vipay-&p^-purS}jom, 347, 383. 
Ttruviruttam, 379. 

Ttrumyrncli, 379. 38°- 
Tirttvuniiydr, 358, 385. 

Fondarippodi, i88. 

roM^ar-ltruv-aniddi, 256, 385. 

Fontad SiddheSvara, 387. 

Fota Puri, 357- 
Frances, in Buddhism, 64. 
Fransmigration and Karma, absence of 
the doctrine in the early Vedic litera- 
ture, 23, 30, 33 i appears first in the 


LTpanishads, 33 ; arose still earlier, 
33 ; date unknown, 33 ; sources of 
the ideas, 34 ; the doctrine, 34 f. ; is 
a doctrine of moral r^uital, 34 ; the 
work of the Aryan mind, 34 ; created 
by polytheists, 35 ; great mflnence of, 
33 1 ; value of, 35; its automatic 
chaiacter, 6r ; in RamSyana, 48 , 
leads to desire for release, 5a ; re- 
lease from, £2. 

TrayTvidya, triple knowledge, i.e. the 
three Vedas, 25. 

Tte^worship, 43, 48. 

Tridandfs, Sri-Vaiahnava Sannyasis, 
a43‘n. 

Tiika, t. t. of Kashmir Saivism, 198. 

Triloehana, 2991, 323, 374, 381. 

Trilokaidra^ 282, 405. 

Trimurti, 148 f. 

TVipddtiihhuiimahdnarAyatta U., 364. 

Tripitaka (Sahsk. for Pali TipitakcC), 
the Buddhist Canon in three sec- 
tions, 67. 

Tripundra, name of the Saiva sect- 
mark, 196; used by Siktas also, 202. 

Tripura, one of the names of the Devi 

Trtpurd'tdpanXya U,, 189, 266, 364, 
389. 

Tripura U,, 266, 267, 358, 364, 389 

Trishashtilaksianamah&purSnasmgra- 
ha, 217, 219, 404. 

Trishashti-ialdhd-pHrushttcharita, 280, 
402. 

Trishashtismriti, 283, 405. 

TriUkhibrShmaiia V. , 364. 

Trivallur, 320. 

Trivarndchdra, 166, 319, 403. 

Trivikrama, 375. 

Tryannka, t. t. of Vaiierfiika system, 

133- 

Tsong-Kha-pa, 277. 

Tukaram, 296, 300, 302, 374. 

Tulsi Das, 317, 338, 381; a Smarta 
Brahman, 328 ; became aRamanandi 
vaiiagi, 329 ; \a& Rimt-ckarit^mdnas, 
339, 381; basis of the work, 329; 
the religion is that of the Mediaeval 
poems, 329.; often expresses great 
reverence for &va, 330 ; contams 
many advaita phrases, 330; noble 
conceptions in me poem, 330 ; quite 
orthodox, 330 ; the vemacnlat 
330 : other works, 3*9. 38i. 

Tuptikd, of Kumarila, ifo, 

TuriySdfdvadhuta U^, 384. 

Turkestan, 104. 

Twice-boih castes, 3t : education of, 31 , 
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hf. Si ; U‘,«s»uu« ftf. 
^ S’., C; cfes^ciigiic of mi «tH 
liiftse, .17; tte te?) lin** 

itmogfoap, S(, 


U4ai|Siii', So6tt. *. 

WSm, » book trf iivrse, ft, 

3 ^- 

Udi^ts, 940- 

Udii^% mibor df tW A’kfww^^f* 
sj I, 3$<j, 550 ; astefe Bi»&s 3 t*w, 
311 ; ette w«k3^ *3|, 1*4, 3J'o- 

Uddyt^wa, iy8,3ja; wBsa rakspaU 
it^dier, 1^1. 

UdgStfi, fejJ, 14, *7, 18, SI ; «ilt:astion 

of, >8f. 

A., i§3. 


Uitlai, 360, 

376. 

iSni, wife of RiVu, 47 i >So, 


Utt&fMiifc titfc oi bilw, iwd few Um&» 

ClaiJl jkV (iwu M A M 


{latl q. v, 

U«*«tJ DhuWitt (W«, 37^- , 

Um^wii ^iSchHijit, <m, the Acha*- 
y»» af the Taiail .Saiws SiddlkantB, 


i£50‘ 4, »l?i 


UailsvStl, a fwB ihteket, i 164, iia, 
400; hi* ^ut, 1^4; hb (iftim, 150, 
164, 165. 

UmM-y£miiM T., a^£. 

Utiknowabia, the, i.e. the AUnaa ia the 
Ufwnishatb, $ 6 , 59 i to be supte- 
headed hy yage. 

25^ jSA. 

IJ^mai Vi{<i 4 ta, 257, 3,s«, 

UjadeS#, comm, oa ijarvistiefeJia 
S&tr* !Pi;alcai loS. 

380, 403. 

Vj^(iara/>t«m 4 ia, ,^o> 

f/(wrfe/aiTtefl*^ 4 or«, 40a. 

tJj>a(te/a~iai 0 Sf^t tyt, 

402. 

Upigaifta*, 1 93. 

39^ 

l/jfiawjtf 6 Jk^/riipafkM 4 a/M, 315, 
401. 

of Jain CaoWJ, 399. 

UfttH^AadiffraAt/Mifjia, ay. 

Uj)miisl«u)»,'364; the name, 54; rise of 
the pKilosoj^y, ga { foiinaed In ft** 
di*ca»«l«ais, gj; tnkoi into Vedic 
schools, S3; therefore aught by 
BiShmans only, and open to twice- 
bom only, 54, 87, 244; the early 


|irf« lj|iwikhaJSi, §4 ; date til', js, 
icsofeiB^ of, IS ff. ; jseMlmlsBi «i, 47 , 
tjoaliiy «f, 17 : i«t»c Vjsanis&ads, 
date ®f, fS ; Sefccbteg ®f, 58* jAflo- 
Sophy of, ■ yoga prtef jees in, 50 , 
t 3 » LSpaniStw* appKskd to the 
Jtrahiwa.$M a* frwff, 60, is^; lh«r 
itaehisg not systeaiatk, 116; later 
Upanislsatl'i, ^ early woijt which 
femowd ap Up. teeehing, 79 ; three 
rlsyewfil gronps «f Upaatahads, 80, 
the pstiosopliy oallw the Vedialta, 
laA; sammed up in the P'tisfdiae- 
iiumtf, lih; tite Upaafebads, sdong 
wish the ftird and the f 'osfcfjafs-f^rT'or 
fofw* the t 'auert of the VedSiiSa, jyj ; 
imittwottlaries, l*r, 171, *13, 33$ 

Upii pnriigas, 

*iaw of the jsia AAgai, 

4*50. 

Upfenoa. niesUisiliwi : nwUlative vriw- 
ihip, rggn. i. 


IBiryitid I ic sff IJf H 


Orddbaa-latga, log, 
ynldh»*-ptisjijta, the Ithfigavafa ie®* 
mark, 3S4. 

Orddhfa mas, teg, 1450.4, 14711 f. 
to, 3t. 

Ulpaliteh^a, *59, 386. 
tisjjala Vaiahi^ve, 38^. 
tftrkdis, ao order of Dlidd^thi a*- 

343. 

/ 7/iJrAA!i^ejrttH^, 4100. 

Uttata Mimilniidi, 114, uh, 

Uttam tJaia). 3! 70, 1, 218, sip, 
404. 

i8. 

VH«rit 397, 

Uyyaenndait ^A.), agii, 385. 
UevavaudaH iB.h 348. ;i8s. 


UyynvaudaH 3|8, 383, 


Vaehaita, Jid%Sy6t mrsiw>« in Ksnof' 
esc, 364, 387. 

VSchsajmttmifea, conam-entKtor, date, 
176, 367, 3®; worfes, 176, >77, *7^1 
iHB, 3^7, 56!^ 3% 370 ; posttiati, 

178. 

Vsehissam. 394, 

Vacuity, the MaMyto; pbilotophy, 114, 
209; expressed in Ptajiiaplimmlia 
sBtras, t IS, 1 16. 


Vatiagilaia, 3 10, 310. 

VsibbSshiks, the name of the philo- 
sophy of the Sarv 3 sth'.yius, tc8i 
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VaikhSnasa, hermit, See Vana.- 
piastha. 

VaikhSnasa Dharfita-sulras, 141, 365, 
366. 

Vaikhanasa Gfikyasutras, 141, 365. 

Vaikhanasa Samhitas, 142, 187 ; in 
accordance with Vedic usage, l8r; 
used in some S. Indian temples, 181 ; 
are probably Bhagavata manuals, 
181, 374 ; ousted from many temples 
by Ramanuja, 18a, 244; still used in 
some temples, 320 ; about a do*ea 
Samhitas survive, 321. 

Vaikunthn, 185. 

VaixSginis, 31 1. 

Vaii^is, 311, 327. 

Vairochana, 273. 

Vaiiali, Buddhist Council at, 66. 

Vaiie^ifca system, rise, 95,369; meant 
for householders, 135; early manual, 
now lost, 80; in didactic Epic, 96; 
ftindatnental document, the Vaiiahi- 
ka-siitra, 133 ; system, I33f.; origin- 
aliy atheistic, 134 ; becomes theistic 
with praiastapada, 177, 178; other 
manuals, 1^7, 22,3, 289; the Vaik- 
^ika combined with the Nyaya, 224, 
289 ; literature, .369 f. 

Vtaiishika-sJiirai fundamental docu- 
ment of system, 133, 370. 

Vai^esAtia^s^ra-iMshya, or Padartha- 
tiharfita-saits-f-aAa, 177, 369. 

Va-tisshiko’SHiropaskara, 224, 370. 

Vaishnava, adjective from Vishnu. 

Vaishnava Das, 377. 

Vaishnava incarnations, a series, 84, 
145. 

Vaishnava literature, 143, 181, 228, 296, 

373 - « 1. - 

laishnava Samhitas, see Paiicharatra 
Samhit^. 

Vaishnava sect, 86 ; ^heterodox, 82, 91, 
98; emergence of Sakta ideas, 183. 

Vaishnava worship, 48 ; in the GUS, 
88 f.' 

VaishnmsalBshitii, 376. 

Vaisbnavism, formed in Gita, 86 ; and 
in didactic Epic, 97 ; no articirktcd 
Vaiahtjava theology in GUa, 97, 

VaiSyas,’ 21, 36; education of, 31; 
duties of, 40, 

VaUana-siUra, 42, 365. 

Vajasaneyins, the school of tiic While 
Yajus, 27, 54, 58. 

yajjalagga, 215, 401- 

Vajra, 2 1 1 ; its three senses, 311. 

Vajrabhairava. T, 398. 


Vajrahodhi, a 10, 212. 

Vajraehc&hedtM-fraJilapSramiia-sidra, 

, 1 . 59 . 397 - 

VajradbatylsvBtl, 37211. 3. 
Vajromautrit-dhirusanii-mara T., 398. 
Vajrapani, 273. 

Vajrasattva, 272 n. 3. 

Vajtaiekhara, 21a. 

VaJrasucAl, lid, 

Va/rasftchl f/., 364. 

Vajrayogini, 272. 

Valabhi, here the Jain Canon was 
written and published, 162, 213. 
Vallabha, 287,312; his account of him- 
self, 313; his four discipies, 316 ; his 
books, 377, 

Valiabhacharya, sect, 31 2 ff. ; stand- 
point called Suddhadvaita, 313; doc- 
trine of htuAti, 313 : of grace, /jtrArt, 
313; theology, 31 3 f.; the Vallabha 
heaven, 314 ; the cult, 314 ; mantra, 
314; org^ization of the sect, 314, 
the gurus, 314; called MahMjas, 
314; worship of the Maharajas, 314 , 
immorality, ,315, 318; the'jP(ir-Ma» 
4 ^!^, 515 ; absorption of the Vish- 
nusvSmls, 315 ; lilerature, 316, 317, 
376 ; Vallabha aspimtiou, 314. 
Valmifci, 47. 

Vamachatl, lefl-hand ; epithet of the 
original Sakta sect and its cult, 203, 
268. 

Vamadeva, 8. 

VdmaJteSvara 7 '., 265, 356, 358, 388. 
Vamana, the dwarf, 84n. 2, 

Vdmana P., 139, tyg, 37 ^- 
Vamfa Brahmana, 363, 

VaiuSvadana, 308, 376. 

Vana, name of one of the ten orders of 
Saiikam's sanny^is, 174. 
Vanaprastha, the word, 29; = hermit, 
29, 47 ; the rule, 29 ; magic in the 
practice, 32 ; continued lo worship, 
29,53; austerities of, 59, 74; ahimsS, 
76 ; place in Akamas, Si. 
Varadaraja, 304, 375 ' 

Varadat&patSSya U,, 206, 364, 390 
VaradoUaratapantya V., 364, 390. 
Vaiaha Mihira, 133, 39a. 

Varaha P., 139, 179, 3 '°' 372 ! con- 
tains Sakta material, 357, 389; con- 
tains Maihura-inahStmya, 376. 
Varaka. S., iSsn, i, aadn. i. 

Varaha Timmappa Das, 375 - 
Varaka U-, 364- 
Varahi T,, 389. 

Varatuhga Pandya, 347, 3S3. 
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VartJhaaina, 
yardkamiSna JK, <105, 
VanvasyS-fahasya, 358, 3^‘9, 

Vanja, g. 

VartiiinurAarntf/iaria, 393. 

VSmha^snya, a teachet of ti^islic Voga, 
setcningly authorof ih,tShaih(i(aTSira, 
94, 368. 

Vsian*, j, 3, 10, 1! , 31. 

Vasi^thn, 8. 

VSsishths Dkarma sitirOf So, 363. 
Vatii^ka S., 388. 

Vasulandhu, a Baddhist leader, 1*9; 
first B SaivSsli’pJdin, then a Vl|Rfisa- 
Tadin, ifii 3 date, 1295 crfiidsed 
ValbhUsliilta philosophy, i5(5; his 
works. 158, iw, i6i, jyfi, 394, 39S. 
Vasndeva, the fatbex of Kyisfm, 100. 
Vamideva, epithet of Kfiabgti, 49; iis 
491 in inseripttorts, 8411, 3 j 
an epithet of Visbtjtt, 49; ori^n of 
the epithet, w ; in the doclriiic of 
Vytiha, 184, 

VaswlevB Ghosh, 308, 

//irtfife, 478, 3 So, 401, 
VisudcT* tilrvabkauma, 389, 37 1 ; see 
HIxvahitanma, 

I’dsiiJmi U,, *34, 364, 374. 

Vasagupta, 193, jsfi. 

Vssemitre, 394. 

Vatap!, SI 6. 

V&tsyayana, !a3ii, 33 135, 370. 
Va{takera, t66, Sip, 403. 
t93, *04. 

Vayu, 10. 

P'dyu P.f 139, 145, 373, 3S4 ; referred 
to in tHakSikaraia, 15^^ its royal 
gencalogh^ of historical value, 137 ; 
contains Saiva material, 140, 

146, 147, 196. 

VedShgas, 365, 

Vedanta, »ai»e of the philosophy of the 
UpMiishads, 5o, 150 ; its influence, 
1143 litcratnre, saS, 170,391,286, 
367 ; the Canon, called PrasthSna- 
iraya, laS; varieties of the philo- 
sophy, 127, xs8, 170 f.; ioflisenoe, 
158, t6T, 973, 378, aS* ; m the OitS, 
90; admixture of i)56khya ideas, 2*8, 
386,387: the Vedanta in Europe, aSS. 
Vedanta-deMka, a teacher of the Sri- 
Vaisbnava sect, 189, 286, 319, 367, 
380. 

VedSnia~^f&, 37!)* 

Vedanta-kal^iiik&, 286, 368. 
Ved&nta-kidfatarH, 333, 308. 
VtdSnta-hu^aru-jbwriimli, 368. 


ViMntUxMmiubk&f 223, 340, *87, 376, 
V^ant^a-kamtubhu-p'mhkA, 376. 
ViMfti’tt-pariy&ta mut-iAhn, 340, 376 
V 4 dStKtit-^^Haf 376, 

V^AnlO’S&re, 3^, 368, 379. 

368. 

Vi 4 (Mi^siitf»rit*#khMkya^ jjft, 377 
ytii$nta-»^r» 4 /k 4 shfi(, 
ViMaia“ 4 ^f‘Jt'-bkAshyti of Vkhnatvatnl, 
37S- 

VtMnta-siUra^ rafi, 368; tmchlng, 
137 ; inflmajoed by <jK&, laS; date, 
94, j *5 ; held to ^ inspired, 137 ; no 
dottrine of MBfS. in sfltra^ r 73 , 
aioeg with the Upnakdiads ^ the 
enfrf, form* the Csnoa of the Vedan- 
ta, 573 : !» Mvyjff, aicrt /rse/f, 173, 
580. 

y tdArtka-tm^akii, 342, 379. 

Vedss, eternity of, txj- 

VtdniAn- J'tea-3a««-Cfi»W#»Mt«t,387. 

Veda-vyaaa, 369. 

Vedi, 14. 

Vetlsc .HchooSs, 9 t« .Schools, 
Vegetarisnitm, 263. 

Verna Rotidis, 347. 

Vewtana, 346, 383. 

VenfealR Has, 373. 

Vchkaio'Bdiha, 380. 

Veiifcaieivara, n lonple in Tlrajuitt, 
tSt } Vishtiu ami .Siva were wor- 
sWptved in it ns erjnak, iBi , 3*0. 
Vefiklya Arya, 304. 

Veoiacnlars, 284. 

VihhajJevSdln school, & Boddhist school 
in Ceylon, 68, 

393. 

Vibhasdii : comm. <ss .Sarva^ividin Vin- 
aya end Alfoidharma, io8. 
yUAdsM-iisirOi >07, 108, 

Vibhati, 361, 
yiiiSt'os^gftra, SSit- 
Vidag^ha^mSAavit) 376. 

VWhT, 35, 251, 

Viiiki~ras 4 ya»a, 286, 367. 
JVnM^wVfftnofMajgitianamik#, >69,367 
Vidytatods, 217, 319, 371, 404. 
VldySnatba, *68, 358, 

Vidj&pad, 306, 307, 308, .378. 
VidyAaij&yemn, 377. 

VidyeivaraSj 185, 

yi^ya A., t93, 

Vijaya Dsu, 375, 

Vijayanagars, ;i8s, 313, 

ViiHSno Bhuinrm Taidra, 352, 386. 
Vijnana Bhikthti, 338, 387, sl^, 390, 
368, 369, 
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Fzj^na^gSia, 3^3. 

Vtj^namrita, 287, 368. 

VijfianavSda Buddhism, 273, 274 ; liter- 
ature, 397 - 
Vikhanas, 29. 

Vikramarjuna Vija^a, 282, 404. 
VikratoaSSla, a Tantiik Buddhist Univ- 
ersity, 225, 272. 

A,, 193. 

Vimala SCri, 165, 400, 

Vti/tatmTiatfhu, 392. 
VtmhkariMfriAarana, 398. 
Vtiia-vt^a, 258, 386. 

Vinaya Pitaka, the Discipline basket of 
the Buddhist canon, 60, 67, 68, 391 ; 
source of, 69; Buddhaghosha’s comm, 
in Chinese, 155, 39a; Vinaya of 
many schools, 207, 

Vinayavijaya, 403, 

Vmdhya mountains, 249, 

Vmdhyachal, 283 n, l. 

Vipika, one of the Jain Angaa, 
400. 

Vlrabhftdra, lao, 400. 

Virachandra, 309, 31 1. 

Vjracharita, 401. 

Virakta Jangamas, 262, 

Viroktas, an order of DadSpanthi asce- 
ties, 342. 

yfra-Saiva-Scharorkausiubha, 387 . 
Vtra~iaiva-ttchSi'a-prcullfiia, 387 . 
Vira~iaiva-eha?idrika, 387 . 
Virar^aiva-Aharma-Uraniani, 387 . 
Vlra-Jaioa-irtit(a-^ra^a/iia, 387 - 

Vira-^aiva-mata-songraha, 387, 
yjraSaivSmriia,' 387. 
Vtra^&aiva-pradfpikSf 387, ' 

Vlra^aivBS (A), 191, 259, 3S6; mean- 
ing of the. name, 261 ; called also 
Lihga^ts, 191, 239; call themselves 
Mahesvaras, not PSinpatas, 191 ; use 
Agamas, 191 do not accept doctrine 
of incarnations of &va, 191 ; rise of 
the sect, 259 i their monasteries, 259, 
260 f.; ^rus, 261, 262; theology, 
261, 2^; temples, 262; the six 
sthalas or stages, 261, 264; worship, 
261; lihga, 261; reliquary, 261; 
ashtavama, 261; meditation, 261; 
padodaka, a6t ; social organization 
262 f., 264 ; marriage, 263 ; dining, 
263; burial, 263! vegetarians, 263; 
abstainers, 263; cbild-mairiage, 263; 
■widow-remarriage, 263 ; release, 263 ; 
llteratnrc, 264, 353 i 38® i Vnchanas, 
2645 Puranas, 264. 


Vira fiaivas (B), of the Right-hand 
Sakta, movement, 358. 

Pfra - Saiva - sarvoikai'sha -pradspita, 

Virasena, 217, 

VTrasiava, 400. 

Viieivara, 373. 

Vyekvara P^dhati, 373, 

VirupSksha Pandit, 353, 387, 
VisamvadaSataka, 403. 

Vliesha, 1. 1. of Vaiieshika system, 134 
Vishnu, a Vedic god, 10, 21, 22, 32, 
47 t_ 481 58) 97 ; iu second stage of 
Epic, 83 ; in RSmiyanat book I, 84 , 
in the TrimEirti, 148!.; centre of 
the first real sect, 81, 84 ; identified 
with Brahman and with Kpshna 
in the CUS, 86, 97 ; his thousand 
names, 97 ; a pane^ic, 97 ; a hymn 
of praise, 97 ; conjoined with ^esha 
and Brahma in didactic Epic, 98 ; his 
incamatioLs, 84, 85, 86, 98, 143 ; has 
four forms, jo2 ; adored by Bhigava 
tas as equal .with ^Iva, 175, 

181,182; one of the Five Gods, 1 79, 
often represented in worship by the 
SalagtSma, 2930. a; sometimes by 
’ a tortoise, a94n. I. - 
Vishnu-bhakti, tangbt by all the bhakti 
sects to ^Qdias and Paocbamas, 244. 
Vishnu-Brahman, 149. 

Vishnukranta, 356. 

Vishnu P., 139, 372; date, 140, 143, 
is a Panchaittra Vaishnava work, 
140, 143, 144 ; contains much ‘ cos- 
mic’ material, 137; best represents 
the oldPumnas, I44; life of Krishna 
appended to royal genealogies, 138 ; 
gives much space to Krishi^-legend, 
143 f., 151; theology, 144; relation 
to GKd, 144 £ 

Vishnu Puri, 2290. l, 301, 375. 

305,375, 

Vishnusinha, 354. 

Vishfusmriti, 141 f., 366. 
VishnusvamT, founder of Vishnusvami 
sect, 222, 234, 235, 238, 287, a 
dualist, 236: his works, 238, 287, 375 
Vishnusvami sect, 235; recognize Rad 
ba, 237 ; their mantras, 235, 239 , 
their literature, 238, 304, 375 ; Sam- 
pradaya, 327; their sect-maik, 304, 
their monasteries, 304; influence, 307, 
3 1 a ; hold the samuchchhaya doctrine, 
221 ; decline of the sect, 304 ; a few 
ascetics left, 304. 

Vishiiutattva S; 184. 
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VisWsjyit'aJ'a ferw »r cfes V«ste»?s 

i4i, jS«, |» 5 , 3 *^, 


i-*nmiMim^^t t ^4, 

Mil«, toy, 

7% 3 ^ 4 , 

VMssr&gSifeii f'AhmiiiSM, s$§, j¥e, ^yj. 
Viteipifl, *;|, 

«!» ^ es%j:saa! 

a» 4 e^gs, sSa. 

A *%. 

*Sjj, 4©*, 

VilStmt 50i, 

Vi|^! fife, i|yg, 

Vi?!h»Maw, ;|I4, 3«s. ,5yy; hfa r«Br 
s, 

3 !?y, 

P'i'Wihtmf/f/tirti 4 ^ 3 * 

Viv'eSstewM?*, 5jy, 

|■•Vw 4 a®^V^^„fs, »4 4a» 

V 43 p*dtM, 3 J|, 16^, 

Dtesi, SI'Ot l?'?, 

40a;. 

KjrifA' ^aNMtdiktifa, 3*3, 

VySfeijRi^, 43, 

VySpj-ValJiu^tha, tlws Vi^tlal^si Swawm, 
S'**?' , 

VySM.riijii*s¥iimf, xfg, 

400. 

*>»w S., 3^s. J, 

Vjto#, !k, •‘espsBtekin*, a Valtfajavs 
dottifee, §«, ra4. 

Wsran^jal, ^5. 

Wwfefct^ 30*, 

We*ltni PaiwdlSK*, 1 1 y. 

White I»ka 4 i 99. 
li'iitU a!>, 3 $, 

WWo»s, j^o^kjfe of, }st 3 iiiy£«l, 41 > 
at a ascetic ofj Si j j^maayi'iao'o 

^^ptnaiMed, aftsu 

WoMSea, hati no part in the wdent 
Hbda educatioo, 31 ; aomc Otafrod in 
phiii^ophic disciissios*, 33. 

Yab-jons, ade. 

asjf 368. 

¥ada»a-giri, in Mysore. 348. 
fdr&W'^iVr fosad la the 


AS'J'S^ Wil 

VMfttt ^Jetta, 333 , ,43, 34 ,i».,M 8 , 

Y^a, wpriki^, iM. 

^^'*^^"*^®**'** '4Tt i(Xi, 

y^ 4 iim/ 4 fd fA, 1 S 4 . 

ig, 3 », j af to fiw. 

Sj ; 

w* sia 4 Br^iiflaagf 

tjf dw sj, asUuiiw, 

3 tsC, .?S,{ ; jjtrsaf, 1^3, 

if. 

Vaffiiii, j, »|. 

nmM-3, 3133. 

VaiaaS#, *Sjs. 

Yinwk Tsoirat. aSf., 

YJ»«ur,J** 4 fy,s, 341^ 34^5 }j(, 

S 4 »» , 1 ?«. 

y«ad'4i, a dis^fmt-B o«aH 

siftiihi-pse a«ti pKwet, Bwf in «cts 
ttsilrr Siiisa iai!as»s«, (S^, xm, soj. 
*f h m.. SSf. 3 S*!. 

* 83 , 4 « 4 , 

Vi*««U*a, t&i, 3^4. 
}•' 4 ftW 4 ®r*«*•»i»»«|^^ 44 s!§l^fa 43 ii'i3?o 

VsTasasie, f.e. IooU»w, Uss^ai, 83. 
y^Wt w iwfd, si^ { Yi^ 39, 

^ sja : prirpoi* of 
131 i Vi^ ittditaliaa oa Vm, 103, 
Yo»t. phtlw^jf, 44; fte of, 6f; m 
93 { fin early rBa»«ai, 
now JckS, Ba; i« ihe SVS, 50; k 
f f,, 9j ; in tiktofe %ic, 
93 . 9 ? ; jMtriWWy athei^itk «igio. 
*%> 95 * tJmstk is didactic Ewe, 
93 ; b ms^m U., m ; b Yoga 
viisidsharla, 94 ; lh« diet docoaawi 
tt ih« f 3 « ; the gyswa 

n( the sfilms, 15s f, ; tcktitsi to Sih- 
khya, 1 3* ; i^pca to all Hi««!«s and 
Ontmtea, *33; ssociies caUed 
Yogki *33, 389 ; oths* «iana«Is, ryy, 
-aa, aS^s StSijt dfsetibed by Aibetoai, 
** 3 . 

UlJMikfetds, 80. 94 f., SOI, 

yogicMni, « Baffle for the VijilSaavida, 
133, i&>. 

y^deAiira^iSmi-i^stta of AsaAga, 
tfio. 397. 

)r«^A 3 ^Smatii f/., 

JVa/b iisTOe of aa Aaama, JOa. 
3 %» 4 /ret,M 8 % 
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Yeea-mii^lar'^, 3 S 4 , 

Kpahoaj * 

y<)C3-l'?K5a, «M rfivisron ‘He 
ofSariihitSs* Afcan'w, Ttuitras, *84, 

yagarakiisAyit, 379 . 

Yogarflj*!, 386 , 

yom-fSsliv, 280 . 4 **- 

95 ' , , , 

I'e^^'futy.!, J 33 , I3l» 

94 , 123) *3*^' j. 

94 , 17 ;; 

f 9?) 3®‘l* 

VijgcipSt'^i^yit, 394 - 


l e"i2-5Jn/-rt£4i», 369. 
yegj~yiisii/i(ha-Xdm^aiia, lis, 22S, 
250 . 296 . 373 - 
yffj^at/atdra, i^J. 

Yogi, an 3iscctic of the Voga acnool, 
I 33 t *89- 

Yogitfi T., 354. 389. 

Vudhishthim, 151. 

Vufi#*) 145 

4 ® 3 ' 

Zoroaster, 3, 12, 152. 

Zoxoastriamsm, 2, 1 2, 2S7 > 

j68. 




